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FIRST  SESSION 


Wednesday  Evening,  October  25 

VICE-PRESIDENT  OSGOOD  PUTNAM,  PRESIDING 
INVOCATION  BY  REV.  DR.  CLIFTON  MACON 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

BY  REV.  BRADFORD  LEAVITT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends:  I am- very  glad  to  express  a 

few  words  of  greeting,  to  be  the  bearer  of  greetings  to  you  and 
to  express  a welcome  which  I hope  every  citizen  of.  this  city 
feels  to  the  members  of  this  conference.  1 say  a citizen  of  this 
city  because  it  is  a very  valuable  thing  that  a meeting  like  this 
should  be  held  in  this  city,  or  that  it  should  be  held  in  any  city. 
Then,  if  I may  say  also,  as  minister  of  this  church  I am  very 
happy  that  you  accepted  the  hospitality  of  this  building,  because 
it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  a building  that  is  dedicated  not 
only  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  also  to  the  service  of  man, 
should  house  a conference  of  people  devoted  to  the  service  of 
their  fellow  men.  It  takes  a long  time  for  a thing  to  be  known 
sometimes,  and  1 have  an  idea  that  after  this  conference  has 
been  in  session  a day  or  two  the  people  will  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  something  very  important  is  going  on.  I hope  that  you 
will  have  large  meetings  and  that  this  church  will  be  filled, 
because  I think  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are  discriminating, 
and  they  know  what  is  what ; and  if  they  do  not  come  to  these 
meetings,  they  do  not  know  what  is  what.  There  is  nothing 
more  important  than  to  carry  out  a program  such  as  has  been 
planned.  I mean  this  in  all  seriousness  ; there  is  nothing  that 
could  possibly  be  done  in  this  comfnunity  or  any  other  that  is 
more  important  than  to  hold  a conference  such  as  this.  It  is  so 
important  to  me  that  I think  every  business  man  in  this  city 
should  neglect  his  business  and  let  it  go  for  a few  hours  or  lose 
a few  days  ; and  not  only  that,  but  the  officers  of  the  city  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  State 
might  neglect  the  business  of  the  State  in  order  to  be  here 
tonight  or  attend  the  meetings  of  this  conference.  Whatever 
they  would  neglect  would  be  of  less  importance  than  what  is 
carried  on  or  planned  to  be  carried  on  in  the  meetings  of  this 
conference. 

It  is  easy  to  get  people  interested  about  business  and  boom- 
ing their  town  and  getting  people  in  large  numbers  to  immigrate 
into  their  State  ; but  there  are  interests  greater  than  those,  there 
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are  higher  aims  and  purposes  in  life.  In  these  days  of  amass- 
ing wealth,  when  money  is  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
among  rich  and  poor,  one  falls  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
money  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life,  and  wealth  is  the  one  thing 
to  strive  for.  We  forget  that  human  life  has  any  value,  except 
such  as  can  be  coined  into  money.  We  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  else  in  man  than  brain  and  hands  ; and 
then  comes  some  word  from  a worker  among  the  less  fortunate 
of  the  race  and  like  the  prodigal  son  we  come  to  ourselves 
again.  We  learn  again  that  we  are  all  one  family  ; that  man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone  ; and  the  heavens  open  and  we  see  the 
ladder  on  which  the  angels  of  God  come  and  go  in  ministra- 
tions to  men. 

Into  our  city  of  men  working  at  tremendous  pressure,  in  the 
rush  and  dust  and  sweat  of  the  busy  days,  with  everywhere 
the  rustle  of  bank  notes  and  the  chink  of  coin,  comes  now  a 
little  group  of  men  and  women  to  remind  us  that  human  lives 
have  a value  that  cannot  be  coined  into  money  ; and  that  there 
is  something  else  in  man  besides  hands  and  brain  ; and  some- 
thing else  with  which  to  feed  our  spirit  than  simply  the  bread 
which  perishes.  And  it  is  not  upon  casual  and  it  is  not  upon 
haphazard  benevolence  that  we  are  to  depend  for  alleviation  of 
poverty  or  any  social  disease.  It  is  upon  men  and  women  who 
will  not  wait  for  opportunites  to  come  to  them ; it  is  upon 
organized  and  intelligent  application  of  philanthropic  and  social 
science  by  men  and  women  who  earnestly  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  practical  problems  which  confront  them.  Neither 
Christianity  nor  Judiasm  is  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  men 
from  some  future  hell,  but  that  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which 
impels  us  to  seek  and  save  men  and  women  and  children  now 
and  here.  More  and  more  this  enthusiasm  will  take  possession 
of  humanity  in  the  future.  It  will  not  be  cor  tent  either  with 
any  casual,  roadside  benevolence,  haphazard  intermittent  well- 
doing, but  it  will  in  future,  with  more  energy,  with  more  intelli- 
gence— intelligence  especially,  and  also  with  sympathy  and 
devotion,  go  forth  to  seek  and  save  men — make  preparation 
for  the  Kingdom. 


The  Chairman:  I have  one'  other  duty  to  perform: 

Father  Hannigan  is  on  the  program  and  he  said  to  me,  n 1 
would  like  to  be  present,  I will  try  to  be  present,  but  1 may  not 
be,  and  if  I am  not  and  you  put  my  name  upon  the  program  it 
will  look  as  though  I were  derelict  in  my  duty."  I said,  n Father, 
if  you  are  not  there  I will  state  that  it  was  I that  put  you  on  the 
program."  With  that  understanding  his  name  was  put  on.  So 
his  sympathy  is  with  us.  but  he  is  not  here  in  person. 
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GENERAL  SUBJECT  TUBERCULOSIS 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
BY  MR.  THOMAS  E.  HAYDEN.  PRESIDENT 

I am  going  to  give  you  the  whole  name,  because  that  is  the 
first  half  of  my  speech.  The  " San  Francisco  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis."  Somebody  said  to  me 
at  the  entrance  here  that  it  was  a long  name  and  could  not  be 
found  in  the  directory  easily.  And  it  is  a long  name  for  many 
reasons.  It  takes  a long  name  to  adequately  call  to  mind  that 
this  is  one  of  those  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  if  one  believes 
all  that  flesh  is  heir  to  any  disease,  that  has  a long  roll  lying 
back  of  it  of  needless  tolls  in  death,  that  has  a long  roll  in  front 
of  it  of  needless  tolls  in  death,  if  social  conditions,  social  workers, 
social  units,  do  not  undertake  in  the  highest  and  best  spirit  to 
do  their  full  duty  to  society  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
respective  units. 

The  hopeful  side  is,  as  will  be  told  in  detail  by  those 
who  are  to  follow,  the  hopeful  side  is  that  if  we  all,  each,  did  our 
full  duty  toward  our  neighbor,  there  would  not  be  any  tuber- 
culosis, as  it  is  a disease — speaking  as  layman — that  belongs  to 
that  class  of  diseases  that  exist  where  there  is  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, lack  of  right-living  conditions,  lack  of  right  food  con- 
ditions, lack  of  all  or  any  large  part  of  the  essential  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  human  life  on  its  hopeful  healthful  side. 

Now,  I was  advised  to  tell  you  briefly  of  the  association 
here.  Its  history  runs  back  in  organized  form  a little  over  three 
years.  Then  a few — as  always,  a few — wise,  far-seeing  patient 
physicians  and  men  who  had  time  enough  apart  from  their 
other  serious  work  of  trying  to  better  conditions  which  they 
knew  were  bad,  took  time  as  any  one  can  take  time  if  he  so 
will,  to  face  this  problem  in  this  city  where  it  was  particulary 
atrocious ; and  out  of  that  small  body  of  men  and  women  grew 
the  association  which  numbers  in  its  membership  only  about 
1400;  and  it  ought  to  number  14,000,  in  a city  as  large  as  this, 
where  the  need  is  as  great. 

They  have  established  a central  clinic.  They  own  the 
house.  It  has  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000  or  $7,500, 
and  every  day  they  are  under  skillful  direction,  and  the  clinic 
is  held  where  all  those  who  are  or  think  they  are  afflicted  may 
come  and  know,  and  out  of  it  immediately  goes  to  the  homes 
of  those  who  present  themselves  for  examination  a nurse 
schooled  in  her  work  and  the  social  conditions  which  she 
needs  to  be  schooled  in,  or  the  knowledge  of  social  conditions, 
and  how  to  appraise  them  in  the  home,  and  brings  back  a 
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report  of  the  conditions  found  there  as  to  the  sanitariness  or  the 
Hack  of  it,  as  to  the  general  health  conditions  as  the  poverty  or 
lack  of  it  that  the  home  exhibits,  as  to  the  chances  for  treat- 
ment in  the  home  by  keeping  fhe  patient  there  ; and  out  of  her 
report  and  through  her  visitations  help  is  given,  and  were  help 
needed  aside  from  the  help  that  the  association  itself  can  give 
in  the  way  of  food  and  raiment,  hospital  treatment  outside  t,he 
city — that  is  provided  as  we  can — perhaps  the  most  mani- 
fest and  the  one  that  brings  the  most  work  to  the  Associated 
Charities  of  this  or  any  other  city — is  this  disease.  It  itself 
springs  from  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  work,  to  play,  to  sleep, 
to  live  under  healthful  conditions.  And  there  are  plenty  such 
places  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  there  are,  (as  1 said 
before  ) in  every  other  city  of  America  ; and  it  is  a shame  to  us 
that  there  are  any  such  places.  And  there  will  be  none  such 
when  that  time  comes  that  every  American  citizen — and  here  in 
California,  men  and  women — will  remember  that  what  was  said 
more  than  2,000  years  ago  is  still  everlastingly  true,  that  you  are 
your  brother’s  keeper,  that  the  responsibility  for  conditions  that 
ought  not  to  exist  and  do  exist  rests  upon  the  more  fortunate 
members  of  every  community,  not  upon  the  least  fortunate. 

The  lights  were  here  turned  low  while  stereopticon  views 
were  put  upon  the  screen,  illustrating  various  phases  of  tuber- 
culosis, Dr.  Brodrick  explained  the  pictures  as  they  were  pre- 
sented. 


WHAT  SAN  FRANCISCO  IS  DOING 

BY  DR  GUY  E.  MANNING 

Member  of  Department  of  Public  Health  of  San  Francisco 

In  the  first  place,  I want  to  change  the  title  and  rather 
make  it  negative  — rather  by  answering  a question  than  by  pro- 
pounding a question,  and  that  is,  what  is  San  Francisco  doing 
for  her  tuberculosis.  Another  change  would  be  to  add  the 
word  " municipal " or  " municipalities,"  and  make  it,  11  What  is 
San  Francisco  as  a municipality  doing?" — because  you  realize 
that  we  are  obliged  to  cut  out  of  consideration  the  associations 
and  the  different  societies,  and  simply  consider  it  from  the 
point  of  what  the  City  of  San  Francisco  as  a municipality  is 
doing. 

What  is  San  Francisco  then  doing  as  a municipality  for  her 
tuberculosis?  She  is  doing  four  things : First  she  is  trying  to 

uphold  and  to  aid  the  society  for  the  study  and  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  This  is  the  first  measure  which  we  have  in  hand. 
Second,  she  is  endeavoring  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  preven- 
tion of  conditions  which  would  scatter  disease.  Third,  she  is 
endeavoring  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of 
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ordinances,  from  bringing  others  in  contact  with  it.  Fourth,  she 
is  endeavoring  to  take  care  of  the  patients  who  are  sick. 

And,  secondly,  when  we  come  to  consider  ordinances,  we 
have  now  a proposition  which  can  be  greatly  multiplied.  If  any 
one  ever  thinks  to  go  over  the  rules  of  the  sanitary  code  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  and  see  how  many  of  those  are  classified 
or  are  made  particularly  with  the  fact  of  tuberculosis  in  view. 
There  is  hardly  half  of  them — there  is  fully  half  of  them 
that  have  directly  or  indirectly  that  one  thought.  It  may  be 
indirectly  but  without  it  is  discussed  and  considered,  that  is 
the  point  that  is  brought  out  more  strongly  and  more  forcibly 
than  any  other.  Let  me  name  a few  of  them  : The  cleansing 

of  street  cars.  What  is  the  object  of  that,  but  simply  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  sputum  and  dust.  The 
transportation  of  uncovered  bread  and  meat  through  your 
city — simply  arriving  at  the  same  thought.  Next,  the 
exposure  of  food  without  screens,  which  prevents  the  scattering 
of  disease  by  cbntact  and  contamination.  Again,  the  cubic  air 
ordinance,  which  is  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease and  particularly  tuberculosis  by  improper  air  and 
improper  sleeping  rooms.  The  biting  of  cigars  or  the  moist- 
ening of  tobacco  that  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  cigars  or 
cigarettes,  as  perhaps  many  of  you  have  not  known,  were 
common  ; and  yet  you  can  see  how  tuberculosis  can  easily  be 
spread  by  just  those  conditions.  Sleeping  in  cigar  manu- 
factories, laundries  and  the  sleeping,  in  fact,  in  many  of  our 
food  preparation  rooms  and  factories,  is  a condition  which 
was  almost  unalterable,'  in  fact,  it  became  so  prevalent  that 
even  the  restaurants  and  delicatessen  stores  and  other  stores 
of  that  character  had  to  be  considerd,  and  an  ordinance  passed 
to  prevent  such  a course.  The  spraying  of  clothes  by  the 
mouth  — an  ordinance  was  passed  for  that,  which  did  away 
with  the  laundry  nuisance,  and  which  you  can  see  could  very 
easily  scatter  the  germs.  The  renting  of  cellars  and  basements 
for  sleeping  purposes  ; the  manufacture  of  shoddy,  which  as 
you  know  is  made  often  of  old  clothes  and  rags  ; the  transport- 
ation of  the  dead.  Now,  all  these  are  simply  ordinances  that 
have  indirectly  for  their  object  the  preventing  of  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis. 

Then  we  come  to  those  ordinances  which  are  particular 
and  directly  to  be  considered.  Take  for  instance  the  meat 
ordinance,  the  milk  ordinance  ; — those  two — take  the  meat  ordi- 
nance first,  an  ordinance  that  has  been  broadened  and  which 
has  been  extended  over  all  those  conditions,  not  only  of  killing 
the  meat  and  the  preparation  of  it,  but  the  dealing  in  it  and  use 
of  it  in  other  forms.  We  find  that  since  the  ordinance  has  been 
passed  and  it  is  a far-reaching  ordinance  and  one  which  has 
created  a good  deal  of  commotion,  that  it  has  done  away  with  a 
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good  deal  of  tuberculosis,  not  only  in  the  animals  but  in  the 
attendants.  Take  for  instance,  the  milk  ordinance  an  ordinance 
passed  as  late  as  1909,  and  the  meat  ordinance  in  1910,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  milk,  the  dairy  and  the  house- 
keeper. The  dairies  alone  were  in  such  a condition  that  the 
ordinances  had  closed  out  many  of  them.  Take  the  expectora- 
tion ordinance,  which  was  a dead  letter  for  some  time,  and  only 
now  is  being  lived  up  to.  This  ordinance,  which  prevents  expec- 
toration in  public  places  and  street  cars,  is  doing  good  work  ; 
and  the  closer  it  is  being  lived  up  to  by  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  better  the  conditions  will  be. 

The  building  ordinance  is  another  ordinance  which  has 
eliminated  disease  from  the  home  and  public  buildings,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  preventing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  through  the 
regulation  of  the  size  of  the  tenements  and  the  court.  To 
enforce  these  now  becomes  necessary  and  in  consequence  the 
health  commission  is  endeavoring  in  all  ways  to  enforce  them 
by  means  of  inspection,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  health 
commission  has  a right  to  go. 

Remember,  it  is  not  the  police  power,  and  we  have  in  turn 
to  fall  back  upon  the  police  department  to  see  that  these  ordi- 
nances are  fulfilled,  consequently  it  depends  a gieat  deal  and  it 
is  with  them  we  are  constantly  working  in  trying  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  police  department  in  enforcing  these  ordinances. 

We  have  plumbing,  milk,  dairy,  meat  inspectors,  all  made 
up  of  men  capable  of  performing  their  work,  men  who  are  con- 
scientious in  carrying  out  their  duties  ; and  lately  we  have  had, 
what  has  only  been  in  force  a short  time,  the  school  inspector. 
As  you  know,  the  spread  of  disease  and  contamination,  and 
spread  of  tuberculosis,  is  greatly  enchanced  by  the  crowding 
together  in  the  schools  of  children  who  are  naturallj'  or  heredi- 
tarily, you  may  say,  prone  to  such  a disease  or  in  danger  from 
such  a condition.  Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  inspector 
and  the  school  service,  to  see  that  this  work  is  lived  up  to  prop- 
erly ; and  these  school  inspectors  visit  not  only  the  schools,  but 
are  visiting  the  homes  and  are  giving  to  the  parents  of  these 
children  the  results  of  their  work  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  are  necessary — are  teaching  them  how  to  live  and  how  to 
dress,  and  in  every  way  trying  to  eliminate  from  the  home  the 
foundation  for  the  disease,  and  trying  to  eliminate  from  the 
schools  any  causes  which  we  may  have  there,  and  which  are 
brought  along  by  just  these  acts  of  children  aggregating  together 
in  unhealthy  conditions.  You  will  be  surprised  in  the  school 
inspection  to  see  how  soon  and  how  easily  the  50  children  get 
onto  the  job.  We  find  that  children,  that  is,  who  are  just  out  of 
swaddling  clothes,  eight  or  ten  years  old,  who  are  teaching  the 
younger  children  and  the  parents  just  how  to  carry  on  their 
whole  life  and  sleeping  apartments,  so  that  the  teaching  of  the 
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prevention  of  tuberculosis  has  been  made  a much  easier  thing 
in  the  schools  where  they  have  been  carried  on. 

One  thing  1 want  to  mention,  and  1 am  sorry  the  place  is 
not  on  the  screen,  and  that  is  the  hospital  where  cases  are 
aqutely  or  chronically  sick.  It  is  only  in  the  past  few  months  that 
this  hospital  has  been  erected.  It  was  erected  hurriedly  because 
it  was  necessary  to  move  our  patients  from  Ingleside,  and  yet  it 
has  been  built  according  to  the  latest  ideas  and  the  latest  con- 
sideration of  tuberculosis  conditions,  and  according  to  the 
latest  ideas  of  hospital  life.  We  are  surrounded  entirely  by 
fresh  air.  The  lean-to  that  was  shown  on  the  screen  is  planned 
as  follows:  There  are  at  present  eight  different  buildings, 

two  of  them  two  stories,  the  rest  one  story,  all  with  one  side 
entirely  open  to  the  atmosphere,  with  nothing  but  the  screens, 
which  of  course  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  passage  of  flies. 
The  other  side  is  also  screened,  but  not  completely  open,  and 
the  two  ends  are  entirely  open  ; so  that  we  have  a complete 
passage  and  circulation  of  air  around  them.  They  live  out 
doors  day  and  night ; they  are  surrounded  by  nothing  but  fresh 
air,  and  they  are  in  an  atmosphere  of  health. 


WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  DOING 

BY  FREDERICK  E.  TROTTER 

United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 

WHAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  DOING  TO  AID  IN  THE 
CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS— PASSED  ASSISTANT  SUR- 
GEON FREDERICK  E.  TROTTER,  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
MARINE-HOSPITAL  SERVICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  department  of  health. 
The  functions  of  such  a Department  are  carried  out  by  Bureaus 
under  several  of  the  Executive  Departments,  the  work  being 
chiefly  under  the  Treasury  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  a Bureau  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  operates  along  the  following  lines : — 
a Treatment  of  cases  at  Marine-Hospitals  and  transfer  to 
Fort  Stanton,  a tuberculosis  sanatorium  that  can  accomodate 
about  250  patients  and  handles  about  400  cases  a year.  The 
usual  dietetic  and  hygienic  measures  are  employed.  The 
results  are  good 

b Disinfection  of  Vessels : When  a seaman  suffering  from 

tuberculosis  is  admitted  to  a Marine-Hospital,  his  living  quar- 
ters on  the  vessel  are  disinfected  in  an  approved  manner. 

c Laboratory  Investigations:  From  time  to  time  various 

experimental  aspects  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  are  investigated 
at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  Service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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especially  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  milk,  and  some  work  has 
been  done  in  the  Federal  Laboratory  at  San  Francisco,  in  rela- 
tion to  tuberculosis  among  ground  squirrels. 

d Exclusion  of  tuberculosis  immigrants : Under  the  terms 

of  the  law  governing  immigration,  tuberculosis  is  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  contagious  disease  and  persons  suffering  therefrom 
are  excluded.  The  examinations  are  made  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  as  well  as  that  of  arrival. 

e During  the  term  of  office  of  President  Roosevelt,  a com- 
mission of  officers  was  appointed  to  inspect  government  build- 
ings and  make  recommendations  as  to  changes  that  would  be 
desirable  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  having  in  mind  espec- 
ially the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  The  commision  was  also 
directed  to  formulate  rules  to  be  observed  by  persons  in  govern- 
ment employ  who  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  This  com- 
mission carried  out  the  various  duties  enjoined. 

Under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  This  Bureau  operates 
along  three  lines,  each  having  to  do  with  the  eradication  of  the 
disease  among  farm  animals. 

a Laboratory  investigations  : A large  volume  of  research 

work  in  the  determination  of  the  mode  of  transmission  and  the 
production  of  immunity  to  the  disease  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done.  The  importance  of  ingestion  infection  has  been 
especially  thoroughly  worked  out. 

b Aid  is  extended  to  States  in  the  introduction  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  tuberculin  testing  herds. 

c The  inspection  of  carcasses  of  animals,  the  meat  of  which 
is  intended  for  interstate  or  foreign  trade,  is  a most  important 
branch  of  the  work  and  one  that  employs  a large  numbei  of 
veterinary  inspectors. 

The  work  of  the  War  Department  and  that  of  the  Navy 
Department  is  confined  to  the  caring  for  cases  of  tuberculosis 
that  develop  among  the  personnel  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy. 
Patients  from  the  military  establishment  are  treated  at  a splen- 
did hospital  at  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico,  and  those  from  the 
Naval  Service  at  Las  Animas,  Colorado.  The  army  and  navy  as 
well  as  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  utilize  abandoned  army 
posts  for  sanatorium  purposes.  Applause. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

BY  DR.  W.  C.  VORSANGER 

Tuberculosis,  particularly  the  plumonary  variety,  is  a rich 
man’s  disease  foisted  upon  the  poor,  like  so  many  other  things 
which  the  former  have  donated  to  the  latter,  when  they  had  no 
further  use  for  them.  Not  that  the  rich  do  not  acquire  tuber- 
culosis, but  that  it  takes  a rich  man  to  cope  with  it,  and  finance 
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the  many  necessary  steps  in  its  treatment.  Tuberculosis  therapy 
thereby  becomes  an  economic  problem,  a question  largely  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

Leaving  aside  any  expert  knowledge  or  any  superior  capac- 
ity of  men  who  treat  it,  there  aie  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples or  steps  necessary  to  fight  it — i.  e.,  air,  rest  and  food.  Air 
is  cheap,  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  rest  and  food  cost  more, 
and  naturally  only  within  the  reach  of  a limited  few,  and  must 
be  provided  for  the  remainder  by  institutions  or  by  philan- 
thropic individuals.  From  the  start,  I shall  dismiss  climate  as  a 
very  unimportant  factor,  since  air  being  air,  it  can  be  obtained 
in  any  climate  high  or  low.  East  or  West,  North  or  South.  Our 
cases  do  as  Well  in  Northern  as  in  Southern  California.  If  cli- 
mate plays  any  important  part,  it  does  so  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, through  the  cheering  and  encouraging  effect  of  sunshine 
and  pleasant  weather.  In  other  words,  a patient  is  more  cheer- 
ful in  a climate  where  there  are  a maximum  number  of  sun- 
shiny days  during  the  year.  But  the  effect  of  climate  has,  in 
the  past,  been  over-exaggerated.  We  must  have  open-air  liv- 
ing to  help  cure  tuberculosis,  but  air  is  air,  whether  in  one 
place  or  another. 

1 began  to  tell  you  the  importance  of  rest  and  food  in  the 
treatment  of  civilization’s  greatest  scourge.  We  have  erred  in 
the  past  in  that  we  did  not  realize  that  tuberculosis  with  fever  was 
like  any  other  disease  with  fever,  the  result  of  toxemia  or  poison- 
ing of  the  system  should  be  treated  in  bed  ; that  tuberculosis 
with  emaciation  was  like  any  other  devastating  process  and 
needed  rest ; that  tuberculosis  with  weakness  was  like  heart- 
trouble  with  weakness  and  required  cessation  from  activity.  In 
other  words : a person  afflicted  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
having  fever,  or  weakness,  or  loss  of  weight  should  be  regarded 
as  sick  as  a person  afflicted  with  any  other  sickness 
and  put  to  bed  at  rest.  But  protracted  rest  in  bed,  or  rest  not  in 
bed,  but  from  active  duty,  particularly  if  the  wage-earner  of  the 
family  is  the  one  afflicted,  means  a drain  on  limited  resources 
and  is  often  impossible. 

The  third  important  element  in  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
as  named  abo\e  is  food.  It  takes  a certain  amount  of  food  to 
maintain  life  and  supply  the  proper  heat  and  energy  to  the  body. 
Many  people  acquire  tuberculosis  because  the  food  quotient  has 
been  insufficient.  Many  people  with  tuberculosis  die  because 
they  cannot  get  the  proper  nourishment.  Feeding,  not  over  feed- 
ing, or  improper  feeding,  is,  I firmly  believe,  the  most  important 
adjunct  we  have  today  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition.  If 
it  takes  3000  calories  or  heat  units  to  give  proper  nourishment 
to  a person  of  given  weight,  then  giving  a patient  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  who  weighs  1 20  lbs.,  and  normally  should  weigh 
150  lbs.,  if  his  powers  of  assimilation  are  not  utterly  destroyed 
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we  can  rapidly  restore  him  to  his  normal  weight  by  feeding  him 
the  required  number  of  food  units.  But  to  do  this,  we  must 
have  concentrated  foods,  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  oil, 
good  meats  and  \ egetables,  all  of  which  are  expensive.  Time 
does  not  permit  for  more  than  a mere  statement  of  facts,  but 
whether  we  are  using  the  dispensary  system,  the  home  treat- 
ment or  the  sanatorium,  we  are  using  the  same  principles,  air, 
rest,  and  food,  and  require  dollars  and  cents  to  carry  them  out. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  cases,  patients  can  be  treated  at  the  dis- 
pensary or  ambulant,  but  even  then  the  amount  of  work  and 
exercise  must  be  regulated.  Beyond  this  stage  the  sanatorium 
is  the  best  place,  and  we  only  adopt  the  home  treatment 
because  there  are  in  California  particularly,  but  few  sanatoriums 
of  moderate  price,  and  to  my  knowledge  none  sufficiently 
endowed  to  make  them  free.  Right  here  in  San  Francisco  we 
need  a sanatorium,  preferably  one  of  moderate  price  where  the 
patient  of  small  means  may  be  taken  care  of  and  where  the  one 
of  no  means  may  be  looked  out  for  by  proper  societies.  Such  a 
one  has  recently  been  established  at  Fairfax,  The  Arequipa  ; such 
a one  is  the  great  Trudeau  Sanatorium  at  Saranac.  Such  ones 
we  need  in  every  city  almost  in  this  country.  To  me  the  man  of 
moderate  means  has  always  been  the  one  who  could  get  my 
sympathy  most  rapidly.  The  average  person  who  appeals  for 
treatment  at  our  tuberculosis  dispensary  is  not  in  this  class.  He 
does  well  and  is  kept  in  comfort  and  often  to  him  luxury  and 
feeds  as  he  never  fed  before.  This  man  naturally  improves, 
often  gets  well.  But  the  middle  man,  the  man  who  will  not 
seek  aid,  for  him  and  his,  we  need  the  moderate  price  hospitals 
and  sanatoriums  where  he  may  feel  that  he  is  not  accepting 
charity,  but  paying  for  his  care  and  attention.  And  if  it  is  in 
order,  I ask  this  body  in  its  deliberations  which  will  continue  for 
some  days,  to  adopt  a resolution,  that  here  in  San  Francisco  par- 
ticularly the  need  of  a sanatorium  for  the  tuberculosis  poor,^  not 
the  pauper,  is  a matter  of  vital  necessity,  and  that  a strong  appeal 
be  made  to  our  kind  hearted  philanthropists  and  men  of  wealth 
to  aid  in  its  establishment. 

THE  VISITING  NURSE 

BY  MISS  MARIE  JORGENSEN 

Miss  Jorgensen  reads : Tuberculosis  might  be  called  a 

democratic  disease,  for  it  makes  no  distinction  as  to  sex,  race, 
color,  or  creed  ; the  only  marked  preference  which  might  be 
attributed  to  it  being  that  the  majority  of  its  victims  succumb  in 
the  most  productive  age,  that  is,  in  the  years  between  20  and  40. 

The  previous  speakers  have  told  you  about  the  united 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  medical  and  social  forces,  how 
each  has  found  by  experience  that  in  order  to  produce  results 
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co-operation  was  necessary.  Now,  the  visiting  nurse,  particu- 
larly in  the  tuberculosis  work,  might  fittingly  be  described  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  medical  profession  and  all 
charitable  agencies.  And,  as  you  will  see  presently,  in  perform- 
ing her  work  in  the  clinic  and  in  the  homes,  the  nurse  has  come 
to  be  a powerful  factor  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis — she  has 
ceased  to  be  merely  an  attendant  for  the  afflicted,  and  is  com- 
ing to  be  an  attendant  for  those  who  are  well,  teaching  them  the 
value  of  good  health  and  showing  them  how  to  obtain  and  keep 
it  ; in  other  words,  the  visiting  nurse  is  daily  becoming  a more 
powerful  exponent  of  preventative  medicine. 

During  the  year  over  2000  visits  were  made  by  the  two 
nurses  connected  with  the  tuberculosis  clinic,  and  when  you 
consider  that  those  visits  bring  the  nurses  in  contact  with 
many  people  besides  the  patient  and  his  immediate  family,  you 
will  begin  to  realize  that  the  educational  influence  of  the  visiting 
nurse  in  the  community  is  very  far-reaching. 

When  the  new  patient  comes  to  our  clinic,  the  work  of 
instruction  commences  immediately,  and  he  is  invarably  met 
with  the  request  that  he  protect  his  mouth  when  he  coughs — 
he  is  told  the  reason  for  so  doing  and  is  provided  with  paper 
napkins  for  that  purpose.  He  is  told  to  burn  the  sputum,  that 
being  the  only  safe  disposal  of  it,  and  is  given  literature  that 
further  elucidates  these  various  points. 

Then  he  is  weighed,  social  and  medical  history  is  taken  by 
the  nurse,  who  in  this  way  becomes  acquainted  with  the  indi- 
vidual, and  is  able  to  begin  planning  for  the  future  handling 
of  the  case.  The  patient  is  then  examined  by  the  doctor — 
treatment  is  outlined,  and  usually  within  the  next  24  hours,  the 
nurse  visits  the  home  to  see  that  the  patient  has  understood 
and  is  following  out  instructions,  to  see  what  his  environment  is 
and  to  urge  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  come  in  for 
examinations.  These  visits  benefit  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, and  they  soon  learn  to  look  upon  the  nurse  as  a friend 
who  can  find  help  for  almost  any  predicament.  Indeed,  one 
rarely  visits  the  home  of  a tuberculosis  patient  without  finding 
that  other  members  of  the  family  need  attention  in  various  ways. 
Perhaps  the  children  are  underfed  and  rickety,  or  the  mother  is 
suffering  from  some  complaint,  which  is  being  neglected  either 
through  poverty  or  ignorance.  Many  of  the  children  have 
defective  teeth,  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils.  The  teeth  are 
being  attended  to  in  a most  satisfactory  manner  in  the  Free  Den- 
tal Clinic  in  the  Associated  Charities  Building  ; the  adenoids  and 
tonsils  are  looked  after  by  the  specialists  connected  with  the 
clinic. 

In  our  visits  we  emphasize  the  value  of  fresh  air, .and  hy 
gentle  but  persistent  persuasion,  we  generally  manage  to 
remove  some  of  their  prejudices  against  this  blessing,  and  teach 
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the  patients  to  keep  their  windows  open,  even  to  sleep  out-of- 
doors,  whenever  this  is  possible. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  are  willing  to  follow  instruc- 
tions, especially  those  who  have  children  of  their  own,  to  whom 
they  do  not  wish  to  spread  the  disease.  A good  many  of  the 
patients  do  a little  missionary  work  themselves  ; in  fact,  most 
of  our  cases  come  through  individuals,  and  in  taking  a history 
a few  days  ago,  when  asking  the  usual  question  as  to  disposal 
of  the  sputum,  the  patient  answered:  n Well,  1 used  to  be  care- 

less, because  1 did  not  know  any  better,  but  since  I met  so-and- 
so,  (naming  the  patient  who  had  referred  him  to  the  clinic),  1 
have  burned  it."  There  is,  of  course,  also  the  other  side  to  the 
question  ; one  case  which  1 visit  does  fairly  well  most  of  the 
time,  but  once  in  a while,  1 find  that  the  spittoon  has  been  resur- 
rected and  put  to  work  again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  owner 
knows  all  of  its  bad  points.  A certain  amount  are  always 
unteachable — they  belong  usually  to  the  class  who  patronize 
cheap  lodging-houses,  who  drift  from  place  to  place,  leaving  a 
trail  of  infection  wherever  they  go,  and  who  therefore  should  be 
placed  where  simple  sanitary  rules  can  be  enforced. 

The  problem  of  sanitary  lodging  houses  for  single  men  and 
women  is  one  that  is  constantly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
visiting  nurse.  Many  of  these  houses  are  so  constructed  that  a 
large  number  of  rooms  are  entirely  without  sunlight,  and  most 
of  them  have  less  than  the  amount  of  cubic  air  space  required 
by  law.  Blankets  are  rarely  washed,  sheets  certainly  not 
removed  every  time  the  bed  changes  its  occupant,  and  much 
infection  is  no  doubt  spread  in  this  manner. 

The  relief  naturally  plays  a large  part  in  our  work  as  nearly 
all  the  cases  which  come  under  our  observation  are  in  need  of 
it  in  some  form  It  would  be  useless  to  tell  a patient  that  he 
must  eat  six  eggs  and  drink  two  quarts  of  milk  daily,  if  he  does 
not  know  where  to  get  these  things,  and  no  one  would  volun- 
teer to  give  them  to  him.  And  equally  useless  would  it  be  to 
send  a man  to  a hospital  and  tell  him  that  he  must  not  worry, 
when  he  knows  that  his  wife  and  children  are  left  at  home 
without  any  means  of  subsistence.  So  whatever  form  the  relief 
takes,  whether  it  is  milk,  eggs,  groceries,  bedding,  a tent  or  a 
porch  to  be  built,  we  try  to  get  it.  through  the  patient’s  relations, 
if  he  has  any,  through  his  fraternal  associations,  or  through  the 
benevolent  agencies  in  the  city,  such  as  the  Associated  Char- 
ities, the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  and  others. 

The  patients  who  appeal  to  our  sympathies  the  most,  are  the 
children,  and  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  adequate  means  were 
at  our  disposal,  so  as  to  insure  these  future  citizens  a fair  start 
in  life.  _ It  is  surprising  to  see  how  readily  they  respond  to  the 
right  care  and  environment,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
children  of  tuberculous  parents,  who  are  often  pre- disposed. 
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and  need  particular  care  in  order  not  to  contract  the  disease. 
There  is  also  a great  need  of  an  open  air  school.  One  boy  who 
was  compelled  to  remain  out  of  school  for  nearly  three  years, 
felt  ashamed,  when  his  health  permitted  him  to  return,  to  enter 
a class  of  children  much  smaller  than  himself.  Besides,  it 
became,  necessary  lor  him  to  help  support  his  widowed  mother. 
This  boy’s  chances  for  success  in  life  are  impaired  by  lack  of 
education,  which  he  might  have  had  if  there  was  an  out-door 
school  and  there  are  many  cases  similar  to  his.  An  important 
part  of  our  work  is  that  in  connection  with  the  tubercular 
department  of  the  City  and  County  Hospital.  Among  the  200 
or  more  patients  who  are  there,  many  have  no  friends  or  rela- 
tions, and  there  is  a great  opportunity  to  give  a helping  hand, 
and  to  cultivate  a friendly  feeling,  which  will  enable  us  to  keep 
in  touch  with  them  after  they  leave  the  hospital.  We  have 
often  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  clothing  and  magazines  for 
the  patients,  and  recently  we  have  been  given  a monthly  allow- 
ance, from  our  own  Association  and  from  the  Associated  Char- 
ities, to  be  spent  in  relief  for  the  cases  out  there.  A little  money 
will  go  a long  way,  and  help  to  make  life  easier  for  those  who 
are  practically  ostrasized  by  the  community.  Anyone  who 
cares  to  know  what  real  trouble  is  like,  might  profit  by  a visit  to 
some  of  the  patients  in  that  department.  For  instance,  there  is 
one  little  woman,  whose  husband  abused  and  deserted  her;  she 
has  three  little  children,  who  are  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  who  but  rarely  visit  her,  and  when  they  do  come  it  is  almost 
as  great  a trial  to  the  mother,  because  she  cannot  kiss  them  or 
love  them  as  other  mothers  do.  Recently  the  mother  received 
a letter  from  the  oldest  boy,  a chap  of  eleven,  asking  her  to  send 
him  some  paper  and  envelopes  so  he  could  write  to  her,  and 
slie  shed  many  tears  because  she  was  unable  to  do  even  that 
for  him. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Knopf,  the  distinguished  medical  expert,  in  a 
recent  publication  says,  that  in  order  to  conquer  the  Great  White 
Plague  we  must  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  masses,  insist 
on  lower  buildings,  wider  streets,  better  houses,  more  parks  and 
play  grounds,  and  better  living  wages  for  the  wage  earner."  In 
other  words,  he  shows  that  the  height  of  buildings,  the  width  of 
streets,  tenement  house  regulations  and  playground  facilities,  hours 
and  wages,  and  conditions  of  labor,  in  short,  all  of  the  complexities 
of  our  whole  social  and  industrial  system,  are  the  things  immedi- 
ately involved  in  a single  case  of  tuberculosis.  The  visiting 
nurse  sees  daily  that  this  is  so,  that  nearly  all  cases  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  lack  of  one  or  more  of  the  things  enumerated  above 
and  also  that  each  case  in  turn  affects  a large  part  of  the  social 
organism.  When  you  consider  that  perhaps  your  cook,  your 
baker,  your  tailor  or  your  dressmaker  is  afflicted  with  tubercu- 
losis, that  the  sweat  shops  in  Chinatown  and  elsewhere  are  dis- 
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tributing  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  million,  and  that  a large  sum  of 
money  is  consumed  yearly,  both  by  the  city  and  by  private 
charities,  in  order  to  care  for  the  tubercular,  you  will  no  longer 
remain  indifferent,  but  will  join  in  the  fight  against  it  and  change 
all  the  conditions  which  help  it  to  flourish.  You  will  all  real- 
ize that  although  much  has  been  accomplished  here  and  else- 
where in  recent  years  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  work,  must  take  comfort  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Lewis  Stevenson  that,  n tp  travel  hopefully  is  a better  thing  than 
to  arrive  and  the  true  success  is  to  labor." 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  CURED  TUBERCULAR 

DR.  PHILIP  KING  BROWN 

Mr.  President  and  Members:  You  cannot  have  heard 

what  these  speakers  have  said  tonight  without  having  a very 
strong  feeling  that  tuberculosis  is  a good  deal  more  a social  con- 
dition than  a disease.  It  certainly  is  a thing  that  we  cannot  deal 
with  as  we  do  with  ordinary  diseases,  and  without  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  people  and  the  help  of  the  nurse.  We  are  about  as 
helpless  with  tuberculosis  as  the  average  man  is  solving  the 
problem  of  the  beggei  who  will  apply  at  his  door,  when 
he  hands  him  out  twenty-five  cents.  You  would  not,  of 
course,  put  a man  who  had  been  cured  of  the  habit  of  drinking 
and  had  been  perhaps  a bartender  back  at  the  job  that  he  held 
at  the  time  he  acquired  his  habit.  And  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  the 
man  who  is  healed  of  tuberculosis  to  put  him  back  in  the  envi- 
ronment where  he  acquired  the  disease.  However,  it  is  very 
often  necessary  that  he  should  go  back  to  that  place,  and  we  are 
confronted  at  once  with  the  two  possibilities  of  protecting  him 
when  he  does  go  back.  First,  that  the  factory  or  particular  local- 
ity in  which  he  performs  his  work  shall  be  made  a healthier 
place  for  him  ; secondly,  in  the  process  of  cure  we  must  teach 
him  how  to  live  so  that  he  may  not  re-acquire  his  disease. 

There  have  been  in  our  clinic  a number  of  exceedingly 
interesting  cases  illustrating  how  these  people  may  be  handled 
without  changing  their  occupations.  One  of  the  elevator  boys  in 
the  old  Examiner  building  acquired  an  exceedingly  bad  case  of 
tuberculosis  and  he  lived  down  on  Flora  street  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  environments  I ever  saw,  and  the  elevator  shaft  was  one 
of  the  dirtiest  places  in  the  world,  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
elevator  keeps  the  air  pretty  well  stirred  up.  But  that  boy  went 
to  sleeping  on  a little  porch  on  the  back  of  the  barn  and  recov- 
ered from  the  disease  and  gained  some  fifty  or  sixty  pounds, 
and  went  on  with  his  elevator  work.  Probably  he  had  a very 
high  degree  of  resistance  ; probably  he  had  spent  his  time  while 
not  running  the  elevator  in  a very  bad  way,  and  the  adding  of 
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fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  in  a good  environment,  was  sufficient  to 
put  him  in  a way  of  an  accumulation  of  strength,  and  a final 
overcoming  of  his  trouble. 

Occupations  bear  a very  definite  relation  to  tuberculosis, 
and  this  chart  which  was  on  exhibition  in  the  other  room,  shows 
you  strikingly  how  very  much  more  prone  to  the  disease  some 
occupations  are  than  others;  for  example  : Per  hundred  thou- 

sand you  see  that  the  death  rate  among  marble  and  stone  cut- 
ters is  540,  and  on  bankers  and  brokers  is  only  90,  the  average 
being  somewhere  here — saloon  keepers,  285,  livery  stable  keepers, 
boatmen  and  janitors,  about  250  per  hundred  thousand. 

Now,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  meaning  to 
this  thing.  Statistics  do  lie  and  they  do  tell  the  truth,  and  they 
can  be  interpreted  most  every  way  you  want  to  interpret  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  marble  worker,  works  in  the  dust  and  that 
it  is  irritating,  they  are  prone  to  tuberculosis.  But  take  the  cigar 
makers  and  you  have  got  a form  of  labor  that  is  not  skilled  ; 
they  are  the  dirtiest  people  in  the  community  ; they  are  gener- 
ally shiftless  ; it  is  piecework  and  not  skilled,  and  the  death  rate 
among  that  class  of  work  is  not  at  all  big.  On  the  other  hand, 
plasterers  and  masons  do  a clean  class  of  work,  but  they  work 
among  the  dust  and  irritating  material  ; they  work  in  rather 
clean  places,  but  still  the  fact  is  that  the  material  they  work  with 
operates  to  contribute  to  the  death  rate  in  a very  high  degree. 

Here  is  a case  upon  which  has  been  spent  a great  many 
hundred  dollars.  That  amount  of  money  spent  on  a nurse 
would  probably  have  assisted  in  the  preventing  of  hundreds  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  It  has  not  affected  a cure  in  this  man.  It 
has  kept  the  supervision  of  his  children  and  wife  so  that  he 
probably  has  not  infected  them.  We  follow  them  close  enough 
to  protect  them  where  protection  is  necessary,  but  we  really  are 
not  solving  that  man’s  problem.  He  is  an  unskilled  laborer; 
there  is  not  much  open  to  him  to  do  without  confronting  him 
with  infection.  We  are  confronted  with  one  of  the  largest  prob- 
lems of  this  whole  thing,  a problem  which  indicates  so  plainly 
the  necessity  of  the  doctor  and  the  social  worker  being  abso- 
lutely in  harmony  and  closely  associated  in  the  care  of  these 
patients. 

What  is  the  use  of  curing  this  man  if  there  is  no  place  for 
him  as  an  independent  worker,  if  he  is  cured?  We  must  deal 
with  him  finally  precisely  as  the  laymen  are  dealt  with.  He  is 
a handicapped  worker ; his  efficiency  is  never  restored  to  what 
it  was  before — or  almost  never,  as  a rule — we  say  it  is  not.  Cer- 
tainly, if  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  types  indicated  at  the  top  of 
the  column,  it  would  be  as  a rule  unwise  for  him  to  go  back  to 
the  occupation  he  was  formerly  engaged  in  ; and  we  are  left 
with  the  problem  of  supplying  a means  of  livelihood  sufficient 
to  keep  himself  and  family.  There  is  a way  out,  the  way  I sug- 
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gested  at  first,  that  we  improve  the  surroundings  that  these  labor- 
ers have,  that  we  have  better  factories  and  homes,  that  we  fol- 
low this  man  into  his  home,  study  the  conditions  there,  and 
remove  the  conditions  that  intensified  his  disease,  so  that  he  can 
go  on  with  his  occupation  and  still  maintain  his  health. 

The  chairman.  Now,  most  of  you  have  taken  no  part  in 
tuberculosis,  in  the  cure  or  prevention,  and  1 suppose  you  have 
expected  to  escape  this  evening  with  merely  listening  to  what 
other  people  are  doing. 

Apparently  the  last  address  is  to  bring  the  responsibility 
home  to  you,  n What  the  Public  Can  Do."  Rabbi  Martin  A. 
Meyer. 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  CAN  DO 

BY  RABBI  MARTIN  A.  MEYER 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : I wish  to  extend  to 

all  of  you  my  sincere  commiseration  on  being  compelled  to  lis- 
ten to  me,  the  tenth  speaker  on  this  evening’s  program.  I he  topic 
assigned  to  me,  11  What  can  the  Public  do  in  the  Campaign 
against  Tuberculosis"  might  be  answered  in  one  word — " every- 
thing." Without  public  support  and  co-operation,  the  efforts  of 
the  local  and  national  societies  will  be  of  no  avail.  First  of  all, 
the  public  must  be  willing  and  ready  to  support  the  movement 
locally.  Instead  of  having  1300  or  1 400  members  in  our  asso- 
ciation, we  should  have  from  10,000  to  20,000  contributing  their 
annual  mite,  in  this  crusade  against  the  white  plague.  The 
efforts  of  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  our  local  association,  can  be  of  no  avail  unless  the  citizens  of 
our  community  stand  ready  with  open  hands  and  purses  to  back 
up  their  efforts.  These  men  are  engaged  in  a cause  as  holy  as 
any  that  man  has  ever  known.  They  are  endeavoring  to  elim- 
inate from  the  earth  a scourge  as  deadly  as  death  itself.  Now 
that  it  is  demonstrably  preventible.  it  is  only  a matter  of  time 
till  the  public  conscience  be  so  moved  as  to  condemn  as  crim- 
inal and  culpable  such  communities  as  permit  the  plague  within 
their  bounds.  Success  for  the  movement  means  happiness  and 
health  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings. 
Right  here  in  our  own  community  tuberculosis  stands  well  nigh 
at  the  head  of  the  mortality  list.  The  ravages  of  the  disease, 
and  the  consequent  losses  incurred,  sum  up  a tremendous 
amount  annually. 

However,  we  need  beside  the  support  of  the  public  finan- 
cially, its  co-operation.  Everyone  can  do  something  in  this  fight. 
In  our  own  State  the  recent  legislature  made  possible  a tuber- 
culosis commission  of  five  specialists,  together  with  an  advisory 
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committee  of  fifty.  The  commission  is  to  study  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  regards  our  commonwealth,  and  to  make  a report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  with  recommendations  for  action. 
What  these  recommendations  will  be,  it  is  too  early  to  state.  It 
is  not  coo  early  even  now  to  educate  the  public  as  regards  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  commission.  Califor- 
nia has  such  natural  advantages  of  climate  as  to  make  it  a most 
serious  reflection  upon  her  citizens  that  tuberculosis  should 
rank  so  high  in  her  mortality  lists.  The  honor  and  good  name 
of  our  State  is  involved.  Let  us  see  that  the  assemblymen  and 
senators  will  be  mm  of  such  a character  as  will  heed  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  the  commission  and  act  upon  its  recommendations. 

In  our  own  city  hospital  the  sum  of  $30,000  has  been  spent 
recently  for  the  erection  of  lean-tos  of  the  type  which  you  have 
seen  upon  the  screen  this  evening,  for  the  accommo,dation  of 
the  tuberculous  poor.  It  is  a good  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  only  a step,  the  first  step  for  these  unfortunates  who  are 
unable  to  procure  for  themselves  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  their  relief.  As  good  as  has  been  the  work  in  the  past,  so 
much  greater  are  the  demands  for  them  in  the  future.  A public 
sentiment  must  be  created  which  will  insist  that  these  unfortu- 
nates receive  treatment  of  the  right  kind,  and  in  so  generous  a 
manner  as  to  insure  a prompt  recovery  of  the  majority  of  them 
and  their  return  to  their  normal  industrial  life.  There  is  a fine 
opportunity  here  for  personal  service,  for  these  neglected  ones 
are  apt  to  become  discouraged  and  thus  fail  in  their  recovery, 
by  reason  of  this  spiritual  depression.  The  public  needs  to  rid 
itself  of  the  fear  of  the  consumptive.  Let  it  be  known  that  a 
tuberculosis  patient,  properly  cared  for,  is  not  a menace.  The 
campaign  is  carried  on  against  those  who  are  either  too  vicious, 
or  too  ignorant  to  care  for  themselves,  or  too  poor  to  be  cared 
for  in  the  proper  manner.  There  is  unfortunately  an  antagonis- 
tic attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  towards  the  tubercular 
patient,  as  well  as  toward  the  institution  that  cares  for  him.  On 
the  one  hand,  none  of  the  general  hospitals  receive  him,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  is 
suggested,  the  fearsome  public  protest  against  its  establishment 
in  the  particular  neighborhood.  And  so  the  very  one  who 
needs  most  care  and  attention  is  buffered  from  pillar  to  post. 
Were  he  a criminal,  he  could  not  be  discriminated  against  more 
viciously.  The  victim  for  the  most  part  of  society’s  carelessness 
and  indifference,  he  is  further  subjected  to  indignities  of  the  social 
ostracism  and  suspicion.  All  sick  people  need  cheer,  and  the 
tuberculosis  patient  needs  it  10,000  fold  more.  Nothing  is 
so  conducive  to  the  chances  of  his  recovery  as  its  kindly 
atmosphere,  in  which  he  can  move  and  live  and  have  his  being. 
He  needs  kindliness,  and  the  public  can  probably  contribute 
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most  in  the  campaign  by  the  creation  of  a kindly  interest  in 
these  victims,  for  the  most  part,  of  social  maladjustment. 

There  are  so  many  facts  to  this  agitation,  that  it  is  possible 
to  appeal  to  everyone  along  the  one  particular  line  which 
appeals  to  him  above  all  else.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
city  beautiful,  can  not  but  be  impressed  by  the  oft  told  tale  of  the 
contributions  made  to  the  annual  mortality  tables  by  the  dark 
and  noisome  tenements  of  our  slum  districts.  Pure  milk  and 
food,  clean  streets,  public  sanitation,  better  hospital  and  sana- 
torium facilities,  the  education  of  children  in  physiology  and 
hygene,  the  care  of  the  body,  the  mouth,  the  teeth,  industrial 
improvement — in  fact  hardly  any  line  of  public  and  civic  activ- 
ity can  be  suggested  along  which  the  logic  of  the  situation  fol- 
lowed out  cannot  and  does  not  contribute  to  the  appeal  of  the 
tubercular  patient,  as  well  as  of  the  little  band  who  are  today 
carrying  on  the  campaign,  the  crusade  for  a better  humanity. 

The  public  must  contribute  money  and  men,  but  best  of  all 
itself.  Till  the  day  shall  dawn  on  which  the  public  is  thoroughly 
aroused  in  this  matter,  and  the  insidious  danger  is  recognized 
crouching  at  the  door  of  every  home,  palace  and  hovel  alike,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  land,  in  cities  and  in  country  districts,  in 
every  level  of  society,  till  that  day  of  general  realization,  the 
campaign  must  necessarily  be  confined  and  its  results  limited. 
The  task  is  great,  but  not  impossible  of  achievement.  To  look 
forward  to  a period  in  our  history  when  tuberculosis  will  be  as 
rare  as  yellow  fever  is  today,  and  when  it  will  be  understood  to 
be  the  result  of  culpable  carelessness  and  indifference,  is  surely 
a vision  which  ought  to  lead  us  on  to  ever  greater  endeavor,  and 
evoke  unbounded  enthusiasm: 

What  can  the  public  do  ? It  can  do  everything.  Salvation 
is  from  within,  from  within  the  heart  and  soul  of  a properly 
aroused  conscience  of  this  now  indifferent,  antagonistic  public 
Let  the  truth  of  the  situation  be  known  ; let  the  public  know  it, 
assimilate  it  and  disseminate  it.  The  task  is  high  and  holy. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

Thursday  Morning,  October  26th 
JUDGE  P.  F.  GOSBEY,  Presiding 

The  chairman.  Hearing  the  discussion  last  night  reminded 
me  that  the  beginning,  and  a very  proper  beginning,  of  this  con- 
ference was  the  home,  what  it  should  be,  how  it  should  be 
maintained,  suggestions  as  to  the  helpful  conditions,  the  man- 
ner and  the  method  of  meeting  and  caring  for  the  dread  disease 
of  tuberculosis. 

Following  this,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  child- 
ren. Last  night  the  discussion  was  in  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  child  and  this  morning  we  are  to  consider  their  treatment  by 
the  Juvenile  Court. 

When  we  look  at  the  statute  as  prepared  by  the  State  of 
California,  we  are  proud  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  work 
laid  out  by  our  last  legislature. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a bill  of  the  day  ; it  has  been  a bill  pre- 
pared from  experience  and  study  and  discussion  of  many 
years  past,  and  1 venture  the  assertion  now  that  there  is  no  state 
within  the  Union  that  presents  a Juvenile  Court  law  so  exhaust- 
ive, so  complete,  so  satisfactory  in  all  its  details,  as  that  prepared 
by  the  State  of  California  at  its  last  legislature. 

Now,  we  take  the  boy  and  the  girl  in  nearly  all  the  phases  of 
life  : There  is  the  wanderer,  the  vagrant,  the  tramp,  the  person 

whose  home,  by  means  of  depravity,  neglect,  or  cruelty  of  par- 
ents, is  an  unfit  place  for  him  or  her  to  live  ; the  girl  who  selects 
as  her  associates  the  courtesan  or  prostitute  ; the  boy  who  visits 
the  pool  room  habitually  or  the  gambling  den:  The  boy  or  girl 
who  may  be  incorrigible  ; the  boy  whose  father  has  neglected 
him,  or  by  means  of  drunkenness  or  cruelty  or  neglect  has  made 
the  home  an  unfit  place  for  the  child  to  live  ; the  truant  boy  or 
girl  ; the  boy  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  cigarette  smoking 
or  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  These  are  the  children  that 
the  Juvenile  Court  deals  with. 

And  there  is  the  delinquent,  the  boy  or  girl  who  would 
commit  a crime  or  misdemeanor.  If  there  ever  was  an  institu- 
tion that  needs  charity,  that  needs  correction,  it  belongs  to  the 
children  I have  mentioned  ; and  there  are  many,  many  of  them. 

Not  too  much  can  be  said  of  the  probation  committees  who 
voluntarily,  without  pay,  serve  and  do  this  work.  I do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  counties,  but  we  have  great 
assistance  in  the  County  of  Santa  Clara  from  the  probation  com- 
mittees. They  do  not  hesitate  to  go  and  see  the  homes  where 
families  are,  not  the  institutions  ; the  statute  seems  to  limit  their 
visits  to  the  institutions  where  the  children  have  been  commit- 
ted ; but  they  go  to  the  various  homes  and  inspect  and  report  ; 
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and  every  Friday  two  or  three  are  present  at  the  session. of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  giving  their  service,  their  efforts,  and  their 
strength  and  their  suggestions. 

As  we  said  last  night,  this  tuberculosis  question  is  a matter 
of  education.  You  must  educate  the  people  ; you  must  illus- 
trate, if  you  will,  by  slides  or  views  or  illustrations  of  some 
nature,  what  this  dread  disease  is,  and  call  their  attention  to  the 
awful  things  that  follow,  and  at  the  same  time  call  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  remedied. 

Now,  the  Juvenile  Court  is  not  very  well  known  by  the 
people.  1 am  surprised  in  going  about  the  different  parts  of 
the  State  and  talking  to  them  in  regard  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  its 
aims,  its  purposes,  its  objects,  its  accomplishments,  to  find  how 
ignorant  the  people  are  in  regard  to  it.  They  think  it  is  a court, 
and  by  a court,  a place  of  prosecution.  And  it  is  strange  how 
ignorant  the  lawyers  are  of  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
law. 

The  people  do  not  understand  the  Juvenile  Court,  a court 
of  kindness,  of  persuasion,  of  suggestion,  and  a man  or  an  offi- 
cer connected  with  the  Juvenile  Court  that  does  not  possess 
these  qualities  is  not  qualified  in  my  opinion,  to  act  in  this 
work. 

We  have,  I am  sorry  to  say,  about  500  children  who  have 
come  into  our  court  since  the  law  became  effective  in  April 
1909.  We  have  had  excellent  results.  My  probation  officer  is 
not  here  today,  nor  do  1 see  a member  of  my  probation  com- 
mittee; so  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  report  for  Santa  Clara 
County  at  this  time. 

As  the  result  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  we  have  pretty  well 
eliminated  crime  and  misdemeanor.  If  you  go  to  the  city  hall 
and  ask  the  police  department  if  the  boys  and  girls  are  now 
arrested  as  they  were  four  or  five  or  two  or  three  years  ago, 
they  will  say,  "No,  we  do  not  have  them  any  more."  The  dis- 
trict attorney  will  tell  the  same  thing.  We  have  broken  up  the 
gangs,  dispersed  the  hoodlums,  and  ruffians,  and  cleared  up  the 
city,  as  the  result  of  our  efforts  and  the  result  of  the  State  School 
at  lone.  We  have  had  splendid  results  from  our  boys.  They 
come  out  ready  to  go  to  work  and  do  the  right  thing.  I can 
point  out  to  you,  I suppose,  a dozen  or  so  that  have  been  re- 
leased since  I have  committed  them,  and  the}'  are  all  in  good 
positions  so  far  as  I know,  and  all  are  doing  well. 

The  meeting  will  now  be  open  for  reports  from  the  various 
committees. 

I will  call  first  upon  the  County  of  Alameda,  Mr.  Ruess,  the 
probation  officer  of  Alameda  County. 

Mr.  Ruess.  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends : 1 will  run  over 

these  five  questions  very  briefly.  The  " Attitude  of  budget 
makers  in  your  county  toward  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation 
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Work:”  $30,000  was  appropriated  out  of  the  budget  of  1909, 
which  made  it  mandatory  to  commit  many  of  this  class  of 
offenders  to  family  homes  instead  of  a detention  home  ; how- 
ever, we  do  not  own  one  of  our  own  yet.  This  year  the  board 
of  supervisors  has  appropriated  $16,000  to  the  probation  office, 
$13,000  to  the  detention  home,  and  about  $15,000  will  be 
needed  to  take  care  of  children  in  the  Preston,  Whittier,  and 
private  institutions  ; making  a total  of  $45,000. 

” In  what  specific  ways  is  your  probation  committee  most 
helpful  ?”  In  our  county  the  most  helpful  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee’s activity  is  that  it  represents  public  opinion,  non-partisan, 
non-sectarian,  and  it  is  connected  with  no  drawing  of  salaries. 
1 think  it  still  does  act  in  a certain  degree  as  a buffer  between 
politicians  and  a work  that  ought  to  have  no  politics  in  it.  But 
our  committee  is  also  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
detention  home,  and  this  afternoon  probably  the  committee 
will  speak  for  itself. 

” How  much  time  each  week  does  your  court  devote  to 
juvenile  court  sessions?”  I am  glad  to  say  two  afternoons: 
Thursday  for  girls  and  Friday  afternoon  for  delinquent  boys,  and 
at  other  times  for  boys  whose  offenses  involve  way wardness,  but 
not  incorrigibility  ; and  that  means  all  the  afternoons.  We  are  of 
the  belief  that  in  the  three  largest  counties  in  the  State,  that  is 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Alameda  counties,  there  ought 
to  be  a constitutional  amendement  providing  that  there  may  be 
a juvenile  court  judge  who  may  give  all  his  time  to  the  juven- 
ile court,  so  that  he  may  know  more  what  is  going  on.  It  is  just 
as  absurd  for  a juvenile  court  judge  to  solve  60  problems  in  an 
afternoon  as  it  is  for  the  police  court ; and  we  know  what  a 
farce  our  police  courts  are  ; and  I think  to  a large  extent  the 
juvenile  court  judges  are  compelled  to  act  on  the  reports  of  the 
probation  officers. 

What  does  your  probation  officer  generally  require  of 
juvenile  probationers  ?”  Of  course  our  requirments  of  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  are  somewhat  different  in  our  proba- 
tion work.  The  general  requirments  of  the  juvenile  probationer 
differ  considerably  from  the  others.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
release  any  man  or  adult  probationer  unless  a position  is  wait- 
ing for  him.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  boys.  Boys  usually 
work  out  their  problems  remaining  in  their  own  homes.  As  to 
girls,  they  almost  always  have  to  be  removed  from  their  own 
homes.  Of  course,  the  boys  have  to  quit  the  cigarette  habit  or 
staying  out  late  at  night,  or  various  habits  of  disobedience  at 
home.  We  expect  the  child  to  be  an  A 1 child,  as  we  also  do 
the  man.  Although  there  again,  1 think  justly,  we  are  not  so 
strict  with  a child — that  is,  we  stand  a great  many  more  lapses 
than  with  a man.  Of  course,  we  require  weekly  reports  with 
boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ; of  course,  I do  not  mean  to  say 
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that  we  have  girls  reporting  to  the  probation  office.  They  are 
visited  in  their  homes.  But  they  do  not  continue  to  report  once 
a week  ; pretty  soon  they  report  once  in  two  weeks,  and  some 
once  in  two  months,  and  some  report  by  telephone,  others  by 
letter  and  other  ways. 

M What  detention  home  accomodations  does  your  board  of 
supervisors  provide  ?n  We  rent  an  eighty  dollar  a month  build- 
ing, (and  have  for  two  or  three  years)  in  which  there  are  I 6 rooms 
three  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  probation  office,  and  I 3 to  the 
detention  home.  We  want  it  and  need  it.  Our  belief  is  that 
the  people  of  Alameda  County  should  understand,  and  should 
be  taken  into  confidence  before  that  work  is  done.  The 
expenses  of  the  probation  work  have  grown  from  nothing  to 
11  everything,"  you  might  say.  When  1 became  probation  officer 
three  years  ago,  I had  half  a desk  in  an  office  where  there  were 
three  desks  and  six  people.  Now,  we  have  $45,000  a year  on 
that  work,  whereas  then  therfe  was  not  five  cents  paid  for  sal- 
aries or  any  officials. 

The  method  we  are  using  in  enforcing  the  compulsory 
attendance  is  very  successful.  It  takes  half  the  time  of  the  proba- 
tion officer,  whose  home  is  in  Niles.  The  method  he  is  using  in 
enforcing  compulsory  probation  work  is  diffrent,  as  the  juven- 
ile court  method  is  different,  from  the  old  method  ; for  we  deal 
with  the  parent  rather  than  with  the  child,  and  the  probation  offi- 
cer is  not  a hookey  cop,  and  we  do  not  arrest  any  boy  at  any  time. 
It  is  up  to  the  parent  and  not  for  any  policeman  to  hunt  for  him  ; 
and  the  system  of  having  attendance  officers  going  as  though 
they  were  policemen  is  a very  bad  system,  and  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.  I am  not  saying  this  as  a criticism  of  the  work 
in  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley,  for  1 do  not  think  there  is 
much  of  this  yet.  The  law  expects  us  to  be  very  cautious  and 
careful,  before  we  bring  any  child  into  the  juvenile  court  or 
parents  into  the  police  court  for  failure  to  bring  the  child  to 
school,  or  failure  of  the  child  to  go  to  school.  That  I think  cov- 
ers the  ground  so  far  as  our  county  is  concerned.  I thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Alpine  County  ; Amador  County. 

Mr.  Dunton.  I can  only  report  on  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry  with  which  I have  been  for  thirteen  years  connected. 
We  have  no  probation  committee,  I think,  in  Amador  County, 
ff  so,  it  has  been  recently  appointed.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
juvenile  judge,  because  in  counties  where  there  is  but  one 
judge,  that  judge  is  juvenile  judge.  We  have  no  boys  in  the 
Preston  School  from  Amador  County.  We  have  a whole  lot 
from  Santa  Clara. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-six,  I think,  now. 

Mr.  Dunton.  Santa  Clara  County  is  the  fourth  county  in 
the  State,  and  1 think  one  of  the  best  juvenile  judges  in  the  State 
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is  there,  because  he  has  done  that  which  every  juvenile  judge 
ought  to  do,  he  has  visited  the  Preston  School  of  Industry.  He 
spent  three  days  in  that  institution.  He  interviewed  not  only 
every  boy  that  he  has  there  from  his  county,  but  he  interviewed 
every  officer  of  that  institution  ; and  I want  to  say  to  you,  ladies 
gentlemen,  that  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  is  open  to  the 
citizens  of  California  all  the  time,  and  every  single  part  of  it  is 
open  to  every  single  taxpayer  in  the  State  of  California,  who 
know  entirely  too  little  about  it. 

I want  to  criticize  the  juvenile  law  ; not  because  I wish  to 
criticize  it,  but  because  I wish  the  best  to  come  from  that  law 

There  is  a clause,  if  properly  guarded,  allowing  a judge  of 
a juvenile  court  to  remove  a boy  from  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry  or  Whittier  School,  at  his  pleasure — absolutely  no  other 
consideration  at  all ; and  while  very  few  judges  are  exercising 
that  power,  it  is  exercised  occasionally,  and  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Preston  School  of  Industry. 

We  build  there  first  upon  this  principle  : Discipline,  absolute 
unqualified  obedience  to  the  rules  governing  that  institution  ; 
and  it  is  because  discipline  has  disappeared  from.your  homes,  it 
is  because  discipline  has  disappeared  from  your  schools,  that 
the  Preston  School  of  Industry  has  400  boys  there  and  300  on 
parole  in  the  State  of  California.  It  is  the  hardest  and  most 
difficult  task  we  have  to  accomplish  to  teach  a boy  to  obey. 
Once  we  have  that  grounded,  we  can  do  the  rest. 

Anything  that  undermines  that  principle  is  a detriment  to 
that  institution.  Within  thirty  days  I had  a boy  ordered  out 
from  under  my  control  arbitrarily  by  a judge  in  this  State.  His 
father  came  to  the  school  with  an  order  in  his  hand.  The  worst 
thing  the  judge  could  do  for  that  boy,  or  that  his  father  could  do 
for  him,  was  to  take  him  away. 

Justice  and  fairness  is  due  every  boy  in  the  institution.  The 
juvenile  court  law  does  not  allow  a judge  to  remove  a boy  from 
the  Preston  School  of  Industry  or  Whittier  School  until  a report 
has  been  made  on  that  boy  by  the  superintendent  and  the  man- 
agement of  those  two  schools  under  whose  eye  that  boy  is;  not 
six  hours  in  the  day,  not  ten  hours  in  the  day,  but  every  single 
minute  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  every  boy  in  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry  is  under  the  eye  of  an  officer. 

One  other  criticism,  because  it  applies  to  this  Conference  ; 
and  it  is  this  : The  last  legislature  amended  the  juvenile  court 

law  and  provided  that  the  judge  might  send  to  the  Preston 
School  or  to  the  Whittier  School  a boy  up  to  twenty-one  years 
old  and  when  he  reaches  twenty-one,  we  have  to  release  him. 
I have  boys  in  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  today  who  were 
sent  there,  twenty  years  and  five  months  old.  I have  six  months 
to  work  with  a criminal,  who  has  been  six  years  following  a 
criminal  life,  and  is  sent  to  a juvenile  reformatory.  But  all  that 
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is  necessary  is  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  and  such  a thing  will 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  juvenile  court  law  of  this  State. 
It  should  never  have  been  raised  to  nineteen;  it  should  better 
have  remained  at  eighteen. 

Those  two  things  1 want  this  conference  to  look  into,  and 
at  the  next  legislature  let  us  have'  some  committee  there  who 
understands  this  business,  to  direct  legislation  ; and  those  two 
things,  at  least,  let  us  have  corrected.  I thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  say  that  the  Preston  State  School 
should  have  the  endorsement  and  support  and  co-operation  of 
everyone  here.  It  is  a grand  institution,  and  from  my  observa- 
tions there  of  three  days,  I saw  wonderful  results  from  boys  that 
we  had  sent  there. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Porter,  Probation  Officer  of  Humboldt  County  : 

In  regard  to  Humboldt,  we  have  a committee  and  officers 
who  have  been  serving  continuously  for  five  years.  We  are 
doing  a general  charitable,  home-finding,  juvenile  and  adult 
probation  work.  I think  that  our  work  compares  favorably  with 
any  of  the  counties.  We  have  done  a great  deal  in  the  criminal 
courts  and  among  the  adults  young  men  who  have  been  brought 
before  the  criminal  court  there  ; and  I think  it  is  a great  work. 
It  is  almost  as  essential  as  the  boys. 

Mr.  I.  P.  Greeley,  Superintendent  of  the  Whittier  State 
School. 

The  first  work  at  Whittier  is,  of  course,  the  physicial  exam- 
ination and  the  corrections  through  the  specialists  of  little  irreg- 
ularities which  may  be  accomplished  in  the  home,  or  in  the 
detention  home  or  the  parental  schools  before  they  come  to  Whit- 
tier. Dr.  George  L.  Seslie  of  Los  Angeles,  a member  of  the 
school  faculty  of  that  city,  is  doing  a wonderful  work  with  the 
school  children  of  Los  Angeles  City,  having  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  schools  of  that  city  examined,  and  having  their  irreg- 
ularities corrected,  which  will  solve  many  of  the  problems. 
We  have  hoped  for  manj?  years,  in  fact,  the  legislature  has 
been  asked  every  year  for  the  last  eighteen  years  for  a hospital 
for  the  Whittier  School.  We  feel  the  children  ought  to  be  seg- 
gregated  and  studied,  for  the  correction  of  these  irregularities. 
We  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  appropriations  for  new 
work.  One  of  the  great  needs  is  a gymnasium  where  the  boys, 
especially,  can  have,  under  a skillful  physical  instructor,  an 
hour’s  work  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  forenoon.  I have  not 
been  connected  with  the  school  as  long  as  Superintendent 
Dunton  has  been  at  lone.  When  I went  to  the  school  I had 
three  main  objects  to  accomplish — a more  thorough  trade 
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instruction  of  the  boys,  better  school  facilities,  and  a better  mil- 
itary organization. 

Recently  we  have  been  able  to  appoint  a probation  officer 
for  the  girls’  department.  A little  difficulty  occurred  there  the 
last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July  through  some  of  the  inmates 
being  over  age;  birth  certificates  have  been  secured  showing 
that  the  children  were  over  age  when  they  were  committed  to 
the  institution.  Of  course,  it  is  not  common  for  boys  to 
come  to  the  school  who  are  actually  22,  23,  and  sometimes  24 
years  old.  We  do  not  object  to  that.  The  boys  do  not  object 
to  that  condition  themselves.  They  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  school,  and  get  a little  education.  Most  of  our  boys  are  in  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  They  have  the  opportunity  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a trade  instruction  before  they  go  out. 
All  trades  are  represented  there,  as  at  Preston.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  the  proper  men  to  work  with  the  boys,  those  who 
can  teach  one  thing  and  teach  it  well,  so  that  when  the  boys  go 
out  they  can  secure  good  employment  and  hold  it ; men  who 
understand  boys  and  have  patience  with  them. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Miles.  From  San  Diego  County,  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities : 

I know  very  little  about  probation  work.  Of  course,  we 
co-operate  in  the  Associated  Charities,  and  the  officers  have 
been  very  helpful.  We  have  a very  good  judge.  Our  detention 
home  is  not  what  it  might  be.  It  is  a very  small  affair.  I could 
not  tell  you  very  much  about  the  probation  work  as  my  work  is 
with  the  Children’s  Home  and  the  Associated  Charities. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  J.  C.  Astredo,  Probation  Officer  of  San 
Francisco  County. 

REPORT  ON  THE  JUVENILE  COURT,  CITY  AND 
COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

To  The  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  San 

Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  Astredo.  Reads: 

In  reply  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  program  of  the  Sixth 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  answers  : — 

a Up  to  two  years  ago  the  attitude  of  the  budget  makers  of 
this  city  and  county  toward  the  juvenile  court  was  not  cordial, 
but  now  the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  has 
done  everything  in  its  power  to  make  possible  adequate  appro- 
priation for  the  development  of  both  the  detention  home  and 
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the  juvenile  court  office  forces.  Their  attitude  continues  most 
friendly  and  we  are  more  than  grateful  for  their  actions. 

b The  probation  committee  has  been  valuable  in  many  ways, 
but  their  most  successful  effort  during  the  last  year  was  the 
securing  of  the  present  quarters  where  the  court,  offices  and 
detention  home  are  housed  under  one  roof.  Sub-committees 
in  the  juvenile  court  committee  advise  with  and  suggest  action 
to  the  probation  officer  bearing  on  the  development  in  both  the 
detention  home  and  in  the  juvenile  court  officies  and  large 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  six  months  in  securing 
the  services  of  competent  specialists  to  care  for  both  the  boys 
and  girls,  defectives,  who  come  to  us. 

Because  of  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors the  probation  committee  were  enabled  to  recently  estab- 
lish in  the  detention  home  proper  hospital  opportunity  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  especially  for  the  girls,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  so  interest  the  board  of  education  that  a special  teacher  has 
been  secured  for  us  who  instructs  the  boys  in  the  morning  and 
the  girls  in  the  afternoon. 

c There  are  two  regular  sessions  of  the  court,  Thursday  after- 
noon being  given  over  to  cases  in  dependency  and  Friday  after- 
noon to  cases  in  delinquency.  Judge  Murasky,  however,  has 
a hearing  of  juvenile  court  matters  each  day  in  his  chambers  in 
the  Grant  Building  and  there  is  always  a probation  officer  in 
attendance  to  handle  such  matters  as  he  refers  back  to  the  office. 

d The  ambition  of  the  probation  officers  of  San  Francisco  is 
to  be  able  to  properly  care  for  all  who  are  on  probation  and  to 
that  end  a system  of  records  is  now  being  developed  that  will 
show  any  of  the  office  force  the  progress  any  probationers  has 
made  up  to  within  a week  of  the  time  of  inquiry.  School  pro- 
bationers are  not  required  to  report  at  the  office  but  the  officers 
detailed  to  handle  school  work,  call  at  the  school  and  there 
co-operates  with  both  the  pupil  and  teacher. 

Working  probationers  report  either  at  the  office  or  at  the 
home  of  the  probation  officer  on  stated  days  and  two  officers 
give  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to  supervising  the  boys  and 
girls  in  their  several  places  of  employment  and  to  securing 
employment  for  probationers.  Lack  of  employment,  is  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  delinquency,  therefore,  the  office  force  is 
keen  on  securing  proper  working  opportunity  for  all  children 
over  school  age. 

The  probationers  are  encouraged  to  make  such  progress  as 
will  permit  their  being  released  from  probation,  the  probation 
officers  being  instructed  to  show  their  confidence  in  a boy  or 
girl  by  releasing  him  after  a reasonable  period  has  elapsed,  as 
an  appreciation  of  the  effort  made.  The  average  term  of  pro- 
bation is  about  one  year. 

e The  board  of  supervisors  has  provided  the  court  with  a 
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building  having  some  seventy  rooms  which  are  apportioned  as 
follows  : — 

Two  rooms  for  the  court,  seven  rooms  for  offices,  three 
rooms  for  the  girls’  clinic,  five  rooms  for  hospital  for  the  girls, 
and  one  room  for  the  boys’  clinic,  one  room  for  the  boys’  infirm- 
ery,  two  large  dormitories,  one  each  for  young  and  more  mature 
boys,  some  fifteen  rooms  for  the  girls  apartments,  a school  room 
for  girls  and  one  for  the  boys,  an  excellent  kitchen  together  with 
suitable  store-rooms  and  dining  rooms  where  the  boys  and 
girls  are  cared  for  separately  and  according  to  age  and  tempera- 
ment, a laundry,  two  yards,  one  each  for  the  big  and  little  boys 
and  two  yards  for  the  girls,  one  for  the  large  and  one  for  the 
small  girls,  which,  together  with  suitable  baths  and  toilets,  com- 
pletes the  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  As  regards  Santa  Clara  County,  being  the 
county  of  the  fourth  class,  1 presume  I should  make  some  report. 
I hesitate  about  it,  for  if  I have  ever  been  humiliated  and  wor- 
ried, it  is  because  of  this  juvenile  court  work.  I have  acted  in 
good  faith  ; 1 have  approached  the  board  of  supervisors  and 

in  my  feeble  way  told  them  what  we  were  trying  to  do  ; have 
asked  them  to  assist  me.  We  have  no  detention  home  to  take 
care  of,  and  we  have  very  small  salaries.  You  have  heard  what 
Mr.  Ruess  has  said.  He  is  in  a county  of  the  third  class.  He 
has  himself  with  three  assistants.  Santa  Clara  County  has  one 
probation  officer  and  one  assistant.  He  with  a salary  of  $200, 
and  Santa  Clara  County  $150,  with  one  assistant  at  $100.  1 

made  a plea  for  a woman  to  help  me  out.  It  is  a shame  that  a 
man  shall  inquire  into  the  delicacies  that  sometimes  occur  in 
the  homes.  I hesitate  to  do  it.  1 asked  them  to  give  me  a 
woman  at  $75  a month  and  they  would  not  do  it. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Sonoma  County. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Parish.  We  have  a most  splendid  committee, 
our  probation  officer  is  very  good  indeed,  we  have  a detention 
home  and  a juvenile  court,  and  I think  Sonoma  County  is  doing 
well  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  White.  Of  the  California  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  : Let  us  go  back  to  when  the  juvenile  court 

first  came  into  existence,  I think  in  1903,  instead  of  1909  ; and 
we  were  told  that  the  juvenile  court  was  in  an  experimental  con- 
dition, and  I heard  it  only  a short  time  ago  at  one  of  our  con- 
ventions. 

I want  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  dependent  child  in  what 
I have  to  say,  and  not  with  the  delinquent  child  that  has  been 
so  far  the  subject  of  discourse  here  today.  Very  few  good 
homes  turn  out  bad  children.  The  bad  children  that  we  have 
been  hearing  so  much  about  start  in  bad  homes.  By  the  way,  1 
have  made  a mistake.  They  do  not  start  in  bad  homes,  but  in 
bad  places,  because  there  is  a difference  between  a home,  and 
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a place  where  a child  is  raised.  The  children  whom  we  take 
before  the  juvenile  court  as  dependent  children  are  not  raised 
in  any  homes,  but  in  hovels  or  places  where  the  parents  are 
immoral,  where  they  drink,  where  there  is  a looseness  in  every 
way,  and  here  is  the  point  1 want  to  make.  The  experiment  in 
handling  dependent  children  has  been  going  on,  and  I will  not 
say  the  experiment  has  been  a grievious  mistake.  Do  not  con- 
sider that  1 am  criticising  our  courts.  I do  not  speak  of  one 
court,  but  of  all.  But,  how  are  these  dependent  children  handled  ? 
One  judge  will  take  the  parent  and  turn  the  children  right  back 
into  the  same  conditions,  where  they  hear  and  come  in  contact 
with  men  and  women  so  drunk,  so  immoral,  so  neglectful,  that 
they  are  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  children. 

The  judges,  with  the  very  best  of  intentions  of  following 
out  the  new  thought,  lecture  the  father  and  mother,  send  them 
home  with  their  children.  Of  course,  the  probation  officer  gets 
about,  but  the  probation  officer  cannot  handle  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  cases  and  do  justice  to  all.  They  do  their 
duty  and  more  than  their  duty,  and  they  do  a great  deal  more 
than  they  are  paid  for,  because  they  go  all  through  it  giving 
their  heart  to  it.  We  hear  of  a case  and  we  see  more  trouble 
about  it,  and  back  they  go  into  the  court,  and  there  is  another 
lecture  by  the  judge.  We  say  that  the  child  is  the  nation's 
greatest  asset,  and  our  courts  are  experimenting  with  that  asset. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  for  experiment  has  gone  by.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  court  work  should  be  so  systematized  that 
all  of  our  judges  will  have  an  idea  of  how  to  go  about  their 
work.  There  should  be  some  plan  or  rule  laid  down.  They 
tell  us,  *We  can’t  do  that  because  (which  is  true)  no  two  crim- 
inals are  alike."  I am  criticising  the  experiment  on  that  point,, 
and  it  is  for  bodies  like  this  to  take  this  matter  in  hand.  There 
is  no  use  to  send  the  children  back  to  the  conditions  from  which 
they  are  hailed  into  court;  if  you  cannot  improve  the  home  con- 
ditions, at  once  remove  the  children  from  these  conditions. 

The  Chairman  : I should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some 

one  in  regard  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Auxiliary  of  San  Francisco. 
They  have  done  excellent  work  along  that  line. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Weyman.  Of  the  San  Francisco  Auxiliary: 
The  principal  work  that  we  have  attempted  to  accomplish  is 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Training  School  for  Delinquent 
Girls.  Our  reasons  are  not  sentimental,  but  they  are  based  upon 
a standard  of  justice;  justice  to  the  girl,  and  justice  to  the 
juvenile  court  already  established  by  the  State  and  is  now  one 
of  the  features  of  the  State  system  of  justice.  The  juvenile 
court  today  is  not  being  properly  maintained  on  account  of 
its  having  jurisdiction  over  all  offenders  under  2 1 years  of  age, 
and  there  has  been  no  place  provided  to  commit  the  girls 
excepting  at  Whittier,  which  has  a department  adequate  for 
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about  forty  girls.  Mr.  Greeley  could  tell  us  how  many  girls 
he  generally  has.  1 think  it  is  between  75  and  80. 

Mr.  Greeley.  There  are  44  at  present.  We  have  had  as 
high  as  85  there. 

Mrs.  Weyman.  Only  44.  But  one  of  the  vital  questions, 
and  one  of  the  perplexing  problems  that  the  probation  officer 
has  to  handle  today  is,  where  to  place  and  care  for  the  physic- 
ally diseased  girls.  There  is  absolutely  no  place  in  the 
State.  While  many  great  private  institutions  accept  delin- 
quent girls,  they  have  no  place  for  segregation,  and  classifi- 
cation is  the  vital  question  with  girls.  (Applause.)  They 
should  first  be  classified  according  character  and  conduct  and 
then  according  to  health  and  mental  characteristics — tempera- 
ment, disposition  and  inclination.  Mr.  Greeley  cannot  do  those 
things  at  Whittier,  because  he  has  not  the  room  ; and  both  of 
these  gentlemen  have  told  us  of  the  splendid  institutions  we  have 
in  this  State  for  boys,  where  they  are  given  education  and  trades 
that  enable  them  to  return  to  the  social  and  business  world  thor- 
oughly qualified.  But  can  we  say  the  same  thing  of  the  girls  ? 
“Now,  our  Juvenile  Court  Auxiliary  attempted  to  secure  from  the 
State  Legislature  an  appropriation  to  establish  such  a school. 
The  reasons  we  did  not  secure  it  were  these  : First,  the  proble- 

matical conditions  of  the  State  treasury  due  to  constitutional 
amendment  No.  I,  regulating  the  corporation  taxes;  then,  the 
party  platform  pledges  to  establish  a reformatory  for  first 
offenders,  for  which  an  initial  appropriation  of  $150,000  was 
allowed  ; and  lastly,  the  State  policy  never  to  establish  more  than 
one  institution  at  a given  session  of  the  legislature.  But  they 
promised  us,  however,  that  our  demand,  our  request,  would  be 
the  next  one  for  serious  consideration.  So  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  some  action  may  be  taken  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.  But  we  cannot  secure  it  without  help.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  by  any  manner  of  means,  to  convince  the 
members  of  the  legislature  that  they  should  vote  for  anything 
that  will  help  the  delinquent  girls ; and  I am  very  sorry  to  say 
that  many  of  the  representatives  at  the  last  session  were  ser- 
iously opposed  to  any  State  money  being  expended  for  delin- 
quent girls.  They  say  the  cases  are  hopeless.  So  we  have  to 
educate  the  representatives  that  will  go  to  the  next  session  ; and 
I would  like  to  ask  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  make  it  a 
personal  matter  to  request  and  instruct  your  representatives  from 
your  county  and  adjacent  counties  to  fight  for  the  bill  that  will 
be  presented  by  us  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
State  training  school  fpr  girls. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Olney.  ( Of  Oakland.)  I would  like  to  state 
that  in  1903  the  ladies  of  the  interior  district  made  an  effort 
to  get  just  such  a bill  through  the  legislature  and  it  was  prom- 
ised that  that  would  be  the  very  next  bill  th&t  would  have 
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serious  consideration,  and  1 used  to  feel  certain  that  my  per- 
sonal friends  in  the  interior  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
co-operate  with  any  of  these  ladies  in  securing  the  legislation 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  for  such  a home. 

We  have  considered  the  State  institutions  and  juvenile 
courts  together,  and  it  is  well  we  should,  because  this  work 
should  be  co-ordinated.  The  State  institutions  must  understand 
the  juvenile  court  and  understand  the  methods  by  which  boys 
and  girls  are  brought  before  the  court,  and  finally  sent  to  the 
reform  schools,  and  the  juvenile  court  must  understand  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  reform  schools.  One  of  the 
great  troubles  in  this  State  is  to  supply  institutions  as  they  are 
needed,  and  probably  the  greatest  need  now  in  the  State  is  an 
institution  for  the  care  of  delinquent  girls.  Another  is  needed 
for  adult  women.  We  have  a number  of  women  confined  in 
the  State  prison  and  the  industrial  system  is  not  satisfactory. 
This  is  a department  of  San  Qyentin.  Then,  the  only  other 
institution  for  women  or  girls  in  the  State  is  the  department  for 
the  girls  at  the  Whittier  State  School.  This  is  a part  of  that 
institution.  Of  course,  it  is  separated  and  half  a mile  away,  but 
the  management  knows  and  we  all  know,  who  have  been  there, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  from  communication  more  or  less,  how 
easy  it  is  for  the  girls  to  know  the  names  of  boys  at  the  other 
school,  and  the  boys  to  know  the  names  of  the  girls,  at  the  girls 
school.  This  gives  more  or  less  of  trouble,  and  we  never  can 
give  down  there  that  liberty  to  the  girls,  that  outdoor  work  and 
training  which  is  demanded  for  their  best  development.  Other 
states  have  tried  other  plans,  have  prepared  other  institutions  by 
which  the  girls  can  be  given  out-of-door  work.  At  the  institution 
in  New  York,  the  women  are  employed  making  their  own  cement 
sidewalks  and  curbing,  and  do  almost  as  much  farm  work  as 
the  men  do,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  women  confined  there. 
Take  another  aspect  of  the  Whittier  State  School  : In  six  months 
during  one  year — and  you  will  pardon  me  for  being  plain  in  my 
talk  in  this  gathering  this  morning — we  have  had  1 believe  com- 
mitted there  nine  pregnant  girls.  Whittier  is  not  provided  to 
take  care  of  that  class  of  girls.  We  could  not  keep  them  there 
and  the  management  had  to  refuse  to  take  them,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  had  to  sustain  them  because  we  knew  the 
conditions  there.  We  had  no  separate  place  to  confine  them. 
The  legislature  had  not  provided  the  money  by  which  we  could 
do  it.  Now,  California  needs  additional  institutional  accommo- 
dations for  delinquent  women.  We  need  some  place  to  take 
care  of  this  class  ; and  that  brings  up  the  question  of  what  shall 
this  State  do  with  the  unmarried  girl  and  her  baby. 

The  question  is  one  that  we  must  solve.  There  are  now  in 
this  State  a large  numbei  of  maternity  homes,  and  the  method 
of  these  homes  is  simply  to  get  a young  women  in  there  and 
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after  her  child  is  born  she  goes  back  to  her  home,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  maternity  home  endeavors  to  cover  up  or  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  this  girl  has  given  birth  to  this  child.  But  what 
has  become  of  the  child?  We  have  several  instances  where 
they  have  been  sold.  I had  a report,  a lady  wanted  to  get  a 
baby  from  one  of  these  homes,  and  after  it  was  taken  home  she 
had  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  in  installments. 

We  are  now  provided  with  reform  places  for  men  and  boys, 
and  1 think  we  will  be  provided  as  well  for  handling  delinquent 
males  as  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  One  trouble  has  been 
the  immense  cost  of  two  items  that  we  ought  to  cut  down.  Our 
State  prisons  cost  half  a million  over  what  they  earn,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  several  state  prisons  that  pay  a profit 
to  the  state  over  what  they  cost.  In  this  State  we  are  half  a mil- 
lion behind  ; but  Governor  Johnson  says,  that  before  he  retires 
from  office  the  state  prisons  of  this  State  shall  be  self-supporting. 
If  that  is  the  case,  we  shall  have  half  a million  there  that  can 
be  used  for  construction  of  new  institutions.  But  that  is  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  They  have  to  be  maintained  after  they  are  built, 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions  is  costly. 

There  is  another  item  of  $400,000  a year,  in  aid  of  orphan 
asylums.  I think  with  the  co-operation  of  the  juvenile  court  and 
the  probation  officers  and  committees,  and  the  superintendents 
of  the  orphan  schools  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  we  can 
do  a great  deal  to  reduce  this  expense. 

Some  of  you  know  that  the  last  legislature  provided  that  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  should  grant  permits  to  such  institutions 
or  such  organizations  as  were  permitted  to  place  children  into 
homes,  and  making  it  a misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  organ- 
ization to  handle  or  place  out  children  in  homes  unless  they 
have  the  permit  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  We  are  trying 
to  enforce  the  law.  Although  we  have  had  a number  of  viola- 
tions of  it,  they  mostly  have  been  through  ignorance  of  the  law. 
And  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
supervision  over  the  orphan  asylums  throughout  the  State,  and 
by  general  co-operation  1 think  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  this 
expense  to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
child  as  well. 

Mr.  Astredo:  California  is  spending,  I believe,  more  for 

the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  proportion  to 
its  population  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  spending  by  far  and  away  the  largest  sum  expended  by 
any  county  in  this  State.  The  conditions,  I think,  are  peculiar  in 
San  Francisco,  due  to  the  accident  of  1906;  but  the  conditions 
have,  to  a certain  extent,  been  extenuated  by  the  generosity  of 
other  counties.  We  are  having  regular  applications  from  par- 
ents, or  more  particularly,  one  parent,  whose  place  of  residence 
is  in  other  counties,  and  who  come  here  to  this  county  that  their 
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children  may  be  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  to  secure  the 
aid  that  they  believe  the  State  guarantees  to  ihem. 

I would  like  to  ask  that  the  probation  officers  in  the  several 
counties  to  do  their  utmost  to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  State  guaran- 
tees to  care  for  these  children  at  the  expense  of  the  counties  or, 
more  particularly,  guarantees  to  care  for  the  children  who 
remain  in  the  homes  of  the  parents.  The  law  does  not  say  that, 
but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a general  prevailing  impression  that 
the  law  does  say  that. 

Another  point  I wish  to  bring  out  is  that  when  the  proba-  . 
tion  officer — and  I think  I will  speak  for  Mr.  Ruess — of  this  or 
Alameda  County  writes  to  the  probation  officer  of  other  counties 
and  presents  the  conditions  prevailing  here  regarding  their 
charges,  that  the  matter  be  carefully  gone  into,  and  the  county 
where  the  adult  s home  really  is,  assume  the  responsibilities  for 
its  care,  rather  than  permitting  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
Counties  to  do  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Martin.  Parole  officer  of  Whittier  State  School  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  just  two  points  to  this  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  in  which  to  get  that  problem  settled 
is  that  the  institutions  themselves  that  put  these  children  out 
on  parole,  should  have  an  adequate  supply  of  parole  officers, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  look  after  them,  whatever  county 
they  are  in,  and  they  should  be  sustained  by  the  State.  My 
reason  for  that  is  this,  that  a proper  parole  officer  in  connection 
with  the  school  comes  to  know  the  pupils  that  are  under  him  by 
a question  of  touch,  and  is  therefore  able  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  delinquents  that  are  sent  out  from  the  school  better  than 
would  a parole  officer  of  a county. 

My  experience  has  not  extended  very  far,  but  we  have  been 
able  to  do  some  things  in  Whittier  by  careful  supervision.  I have 
just  asked  the  matron  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  parole 
and  the  sentiment  was  that  notwithstanding  we  have  a great 
many  girls  that  ought  not  to  be  there,  the  average  of  those  girls 
make  good.  We  have  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  girls 
put  out  on  parole  that  are  making  good.  I have  followed  them 
up  into  their  home  and  come  into  personal  touch  with  them,  and 
1 am  able  to  do  it  in  such  a way  that  they  do  not  feel  an  officer 
of  the  court  has  come,  but  somebody  personally  interested  in 
them. 

Mr.  Astredo.  If  you  go  to  the  budget  makers,  they  call  to 
your  notice  the  fact  that  children  come  from  Sacramento,  from 
Honolulu  and  from  Mexico,  and  with  less  than  thirty  days  stay 
are  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  and  they  ask  to  have  those 
children  declared  dependent.  You  can  understand  from  that 
that  there  is  another  thing  they  have  to  pay,  the  securing  of  an 
adequate  amount  of  money  for  the  proper  care  of  the  children. 
What  we  are  after  is  that  the  many  who  are  a proper  charge 
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upon  us  may  be  properly  cared  for,  but  I do  not  want  to  assume 
that  children  who  have  a residence  that  is  not  in  San  Francisco 
County,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  not  been  in  San 
Francisco  County  for  thirty  days,  shall  be  properly  cared  for. 


THIRD  SESSION 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  26th 

MRS.  ELINOR  CARLISLE 

President  Child’s  Welfare  of  Alameda  County,  Presiding 

The  Chairman.  For  a few  brief  moments  I would  like  to 
refer  to  the  work  which  I represent  in  Alameda  County.  The 
Child’s  Welfare  League  is  an  organization  representing  between 
five  and  six  thousand  women  in  Alameda  County.  We  have 
ideals  in  common  with  the  work  of  this  organization,  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  our  best  in  an  unofficial  way  to  help  out  the 
county  officials,  the  county  boards  of  education,  and  in  fact,  all 
officials  who  have  a fine  social  work  in  hand.  We  are  very  anx- 
ious now,  that  women  have  the  ballot,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  officials  all  over  the  State  in  regard  to  cleaning 
out  places  that  are  objectionable.  We  are  very  anxious  to  do 
awa;  with  the  problem  of  the  lodging  house.  We  find  that  many 
girls  are  ruined  through  lodging  houses.  We  are  anxious  to 
establish  playgrounds  everywhere,  social  centers  in  the  school, 
districts.  In  Berkeley  we  have  had  that  matter  in  hand.  All  the 
elementary  schools  are  used  by  the  people  at  large  for  all  kinds 
of  meetings,  and  we  wish  to  encourage  that  to  the  extent  that 
we  will  get  all  the  people  to  using  the  school  houses. 

I would  like  to  read  over  to  you  the  planks  in  our  Child’s 
Welfare  League  Platform  for  this  year: 

1 The  enforcement  of  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  children,  espec- 

ially the  laws  concerning  tobacco,  liquor,  poolrooms,  gambling, 
immorality,  curfew,  child-labor,  and  compulsory  education. 

Of  course,  we  have  attended  to  all  those  items  in  the  past 
and  we  have  made  them  part  of  our  platform  under  that  general 
heading. 

2 More  supervised  playgrounds,  and  open-air  schools, 

3 Free  public  kindergartens. 

4 Enforcement  of  law  to  imprison  men  who  fail  to  provide  for 

their  children,  and  to  pay  for  their  care  by  their  labor  at  public 
work  up  to  $1.50  per  day. 

3 A juvenile  court  building  for  A'ameda  County,  with  court,  proba- 
tion office,  and  detention  home  in  one  structure. 

6 A parental  school  for  Alameda  County  truant  and  incorrigible 

scho  1 children. 

7 A 2 1 -2  cent  street  car  fare  for  school  children. 
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8 Sex  education  in  the  public  schools  by  competent  experts. 

9 Actual  larger  use  of  the  public  schools  by  all  the  people  for  edu- 

cational and  recreational  purposes 

10  Public  regulation  of  amusements — theaters,  moving-picture  shows, 

penny  arcades,  postcards,  etc. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

1 Prevention  rather  than  cure. 

2 Education  of  the  community  through  publicity  in  press  and  on  plat- 

form 

3 Legislation  through  agitation,  followed  into  law-making  chambers 

by  active  committee  work. 

4 To  get  the  good  work  done,  rather  than  to  get  the  credit  of  doing  it. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  INVESTIGATION 

1 On  free  text  books  in  the  schools. 

2 On  luncheons  at  cost  in  the  schools. 

3 On  school  gardens. 

Now,  you  will  find  that  every  one  of  those  clauses  is  abso- 
lutely good  and  sound,  in  order  to  encourage  the  attention  of 
individuals  and  children  in  community  life  to  prosecute  some- 
thing that  is  worth  while.  We  are  very  anxious  about  several 
of  the  laws  passed  at  the  last  legislature.  We  are  going  to  have 
those  laws  printed  and  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  State 
encouraging  the  people  in  every  district  to  the  larger  uses  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  detention  home  work.  We  intend  in  the 
very  near  future  to  send  a copy  of  this  platform  to  the  leading 
civic  or  woman’s  club  in  each  county  of  the  State  asking  them 
to  tell  us  the  place  where  we  can  do  the  best  work,  and  espec- 
ially the  county  seat  (there  is  the  place  where  we  can  do  the 
best  work)  to  have  them  start  a Child’s  Welfare  League  in  each 
county ; and  everywhere  in  the  near  future  you  will  hear  of 
these  measures  being  adopted  and  put  into  permanent  shape. 

Mr.  Ruess  : We  have  in  Alameda  County,  thirteen  rooms 

out  of  a sixteen  room  house,  which  I use  for  a detention  home. 
The  county  is  spending  $1  3,000  a year  for  it.  We  have  to  pay 
$80  a month  rent  for  it.  We  maintain  a man  for  the  day  time  and 
a man  for  the  night  time,  so  that  there  is  some  one  in  charge  every 
hour  of  the  day.  We  maintain  a matron  in  the  day  time  for  the 
girls.  The  boys  and  girls  are  kept  as  separate  as  possible  in  a 
building  so  inadequate  as  this.  We  have  a large  yard  for  the 
girls  and  four  yards  for  the  boys  ; but  we  have  an  inadequate 
accommodation.  The  purely  dependent  children — a girl  whose 
only  trouble  is  that  she  runs  away — we  would  not  consider  it  right 
to  place  in  the  detention  home  or  that  any  one  else  would  be  right 
in  doing  so,  and  so  with  the  boys.  In  that  respect  we  have  been 
taking  these  children  who  are  purely  dependent  and  allowing 
them  to  be  placed  in  the  family  homes  to  be  cared  for  at  eleven 
dollars  a month,  until  their  cases  come  up  in  court.  1 think  we 
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shall  continue  to  do  that,  and  1 doubt  whether  it  is  wise  in  any 
of  our  counties  to  build  an  immense  detention  home  to  keep 
infants  in  and  purely  dependent  children,  when  they  could  be 
much  better  kept  in  the  family  homes. 

We  have  not  developed  to  the  degree  that  we  should  and 
want  to,  the  medical  care  of  girls  or  of  boys,  their  examination  for 
possible  defects  of  eye,  of  ear,  of  nose,  of  throat  and  the  like,  in 
our  detention  homes.  We  do  have  a man  physician  for  the 
boys  and  for  the  girls,  who  is  paid  by  the  county,  as  it  ought  to 
be  ; but  as  yet  that  work  has  not  been  gone  into  as  thoroughly 
as  we  hope  in  the  future.  There  are  many  cases  where  the 
physical  correction  would  mean  the  moral  correction  of  the 
child. 

We  do  not  use  our  home  for  a permanent  detention  home. 
In  Los'  Angeles  they  do.  I suppose  that  is  because  they  have 
not  such  a good  Boys’  and  Girls’  Aid  Society.  The  average  stay 
in  our  detention  home  is  five  days  for  the  boys  and  ten  days 
for  the  girls.  We  believe  it  should  be  cut  down  below  that. 
The  only  object  of  the  detention  home  is  to  keep  them  until 
their  case  can  be  disposed  of  in  court.  We  are  not  getting 
boys  and  girls  used  to  being  at  home  in  the  detention  home. 
We  have  no  expectation  of  building  a building  where  it  is 
impossible  to  escape.  The  detention  home  is  a home,  but  it  is  a 
home  for  discipline.  And  if  other  homes  had  more  facilities 
for  discipline,  probably  we  would  not  have  to  have  so  many 
detention  homes.  A detention  home  should  not  be  built  as  a 
palace  and  with  any  evidence  of  wealth,  or  bars  to  keep  them. 
It  is  up  to  the  institution  to  see  that  they  cannot  escape,  and  to 
see  that  they  are  sufficiently  watched  through  the  government 
of  the  eye,  or  enough  officers  to  see  that  they  do  not  escape. 
We  are  only  keeping  them  five  days,  and  if  you  have  enough 
officers,  a dozen  of  them — in  the  detention  home,  you  can 
have  them  under  the  eye,  and  they  won’t  run  away.  It  is  no 
crime  for  a boy  to  run  away,  and  it  does  not  indicate  degen- 
eracy necessarily.  One  problem  is  this : The  juvenile  court  has 
for  its  head  the  judge  ; and  unless  there  is  perfect  co-operation 
between  the  committee  and  the  detention  officers  and  the  deten- 
tion home  officials  and  the  judge,  the  whole  system  is  a failure. 
We  are  dealing  with  spiritual  and  moral  problems  and  with 
spiritual  and  moral  mental  healing,  and  everything  depends 
upon  the  phycological  working  together,  and  upon  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  co-operation  to  bring  about  results.  If  you  have 
a judge  who  understands  his  work  and  who  gets  acquainted 
with  his  committee  and  his  probation  officer  and  detention 
home,  that  judge  is  supposed  to  know  his  business.  1 have  had 
half  a dozen  judges  to  work  under.  Some  of  them  I agree  with 
and  some  I do  not,  but  when  I am  working  with  a judge,  it  is 
iny  idea  to  make  his  ideas  successful  or  resign.  In  our  deten- 
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tion  home,  we  aim  to  get  our  detention  home  to  co-operate  per- 
fectly with  the  probation  officials  and  with  the  judge,  and  not 
to  be  sitting  in  criticism  upon  their  officials,  discussing  them 
maybe,  before  the  children.  If  we  do,  our  work  is  a failure, 
because  1 think  a judge  is  like  the  chief  consulting  physician  at  an 
operation.  1 believe  this  is  a family  matter.  It  is  no  more  a 
place  for  spectators  to  come  than  if  1 have  an  operation  at 
home.  Neither  have  people  got  any  business  to  go  slumming 
into  other  people’s  misfortunes  and  other  people’s  lives.  If  the 
judge  is  like  the  chief  consulting  physician,  the  probation  officer 
is  his  assistant,  and  the  probation  officer  must  understand  his 
work  and  work  with  the  judge  and  obey  his  orders,  even  when 
he  thinks  he  is  mistaken.  So  with  the  probation  committee 
and  if  we  find  our  probation  committees  managing  our  deten- 
tion homes  in  our  State  in  such  a way  that  they  result  in  a lack 
of  co-operation,  then  we  should  have  to  make  our  probation 
system  the  same  as  other  systems.  The  same  as  the  chief  of 
police  has  the  control  of  the  police,  department,  so  the  proba- 
tion officer  has  the  control  of  the  detention  home  ; because  the 
detention  home,  following  out  my  figure,  is  like  a trained  nurse  ; 
and  if  a doctor  is  handling  a case  and  the  trained  nurse  tells  the 
patient,  " I have  worked  with  many  cases,  and  the  doctor  does 
not  know  anything-- this  doctor  is  going  to  murder  you,"  what 
prospect  have  you  for  success?  I understand  that  the  latest 
change  is,  that  the  probation  officer  is  given  absolute  authority 
and  made  absolutely  responsible,  for  the  reason  that  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth.  As  Mr.  White  said  this  morning,  this  too 
many  cooks  spoiling  the  broth  is  absolutely  criminal.  . 

I have  purposely  asked  a question,  and  many  of  you  may 
not  agree  with  me.  We  might  as  well  face  these  problems. 
We  are  not  here  to  do  a general  whitewashing  problem.  We 
are  here  to  bring  out  in  this  professional  body  of  workers  the 
absolute  real  problem,  and  1 hope  some  of  the  others  will  speak 
about  the  four  elements  that  should  co-operate,  the  committee, 
probation  officer,  detention  home,  and  the  judge,  and  how  it  is 
best  secured,  the  best  results  when  it  is  secured,  and  when  it  is 
not  secured. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Miles.  I am  from  San  Diego.  We  have  a very 
small  detention  home.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  our  children  are 
sent  there  and  kept  there  sometimes  for  weeks  and  months, 
v/hich  I think  is  a verj'  bad  thing,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
place  to  put  the  girls  or  the  boys  except  at  this  home,  only  in 
our  childrens'  home  and  they  are  boys  and  girls  that  are  not 
eligible  for  that  place,  so  it  seems  best  that  they  are  put  there 
for  a short  time,  and  sometimes  they  have  to  stay  too  long.  Our 
probation  work  there  is  somewhat  disorganized,  so  1 am  not 
really  proud  of  it.  I hope  by  next  year  we  will  be  able  to  give 
a report.  Probably,  had  the  probation  officers  known  1 was 
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coming  up  here,  they  would  have  delegated  me  and  given  me 
some  credentials. 

The  Chairman.  Cannot  you  do  something  to  change  that 
condition  ? 

Mrs.  Miles.  We  have  been  trying  to  do.  We  have  been 
working  and  trying  very  hard  to  change  our  plans  for  the 
detention  home,  but  you  realize  we  are  very  new  in  the  proba- 
tion work  in  San  Diego,  1 think  about  only  two  years,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  supervisors  have  taken  hold  of  the  work 
there.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  done  with  a private  fund. 
Next  year  we  will  give  a better  report. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin.  I am  quite  unprepared  to  speak  for 
the  Detention  Home  of  San  Francisco,  but  I am  sure  it  will  speak 
for  itself  if  you  will  take  the  opportunity  to  visit  it  while  you 
are  here.  You  may  know  that  San  Francisco  has  a very  fine 
new  detention  home.  We  do  not  own  it,  but  the  city  has 
rented  it  for  us,  the  former  St.  Mary’s  Hostital.  We  are  still 
hoping  that  the  city  and  county  will  provide  us  with  a new 
detention  home,  up  to  date  in  all  particulars;  but  in  this  deten- 
tion home  we  are  learning  just  the  things  that  we  will  need  in  the 
new  one  to  be  built  by  the  city.  The  present  detention  home 
offers  opportunity  for  the  segregation  of  the  children  according 
to  age,  according  to  physical  conditions,  and  according  to  the 
complaint  upon  which  they  are  brought  into  the  home.  We 
have  several  yards,  a playground  for  the  boys  that  has  been 
cemented,  and  nice  enclosure  for  the  girls,  and  an  enclosure 
for  the  younger  children  ; besides  we  have  a roof.  1 do  not 
know  whether  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  the  roof  or  not.  Our 
appropriation  for  the  detention  home  is  adequate  this  year,  and 
outside  of  that  is  the  clinic  for  the  girls,  the  work  that  is  being 
done  for  the  girls  ; and  1 see  in  the  audience,  Miss  Killian,  our 
matron  and  head  nurse,  and  1 am  going  to  ask  the  priviledge  of 
this  floor  for  her  that  she  may  tell  you  something  about  what  is 
being  done  for  the  girls  in  the  detention  home,  if  that  is 
admissable. 

The  Chairman.  Perfectly. 

Miss  L.  E.  Killian.  Co-operation  between  the  juvenile  court 
and  detention  home  has  been  spoken  of.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  San  Francisco,  for  the  probation  officer  is  our  com- 
manding officer.  As  far  as  the  home  is  concerned  the  condi- 
tion is  entirely  satisfactory  from  that  point  of  view.  We  are 
responsible  to  him  in  every  way,  and  he  is  responsible  for  us,  and 
fights  our  battles  for  us,  and  takes  a great  deal  of  responsibility 
from  our  shoulders.  As  far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned,  we 
have  to  differ  from  other  speakers.  I think  the  problem  differs 
in  different  cases.  One  of  our  great  difficulties  here  is  that  we 
have  a great  many  girls  brought  in  whom  it  is  impossible  to  put 
out.  I would  not  put  them  in  my  own  home,  and  I certainly 
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would  not  think  it  was  right  to  put  them  in  any  one’s  else 
home.  There  was  not  an  institution  in  town  that  would  have 
them  from  us,  and  they  had  to  be  taken  care  of.  They  also 
had  to  be  put  in  good  physical  condition  before  they  could  go 
out.  Therefore,  we  had  to  establish  a clinic,  also  hospital  treat- 
ment, and  sometimes  we  keep  them  three  months.  That  seems 
absolutely  necessary  under  existing  conditions.  As  far  as  the 
small  children  are  concerned  we  have  in  some  cases  to  keep 
them  a week.  We  have  the  delinquent  court  sitting  two  days 
in  the  week,  and  the  children  have  in  our  building  a very  com- 
fortable home.  They,  themselves  say  they  never  had  a home 
like  this  before.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  better  for  them.  Where 
we  were  before,  I found  them  very  unhappy.  We  had  an 
attempted  suicide  once  a month  up  to  the  time  we  removed  into 
our  present  place.  Since  then  there  have  been  absolutely  no 
suggestions  of  suicide.  The  day  we  got  into  the  home  a girl 
had  attempted  suicide  by  taking  pearline,  a good  large  cup  of 
pearline.  When  they  resort  to  pearline  they  are  quite  desperate. 
The  place  was  dark,  gloomy,  damp  and  unwholesome.  They 
tried  to  run  away,  and  they  did  succeed  very  frequently,  at  least 
two  cases  a month  ; and  now  we  have  had  one  run-away  in  five 
months  and  that  one  was  brought  back  inside  of  twenty-four 
hours.  They  decided  it  did  not  pay. 

As  for  the  occupation  of  their  time,  since  we  hold  them  for 
such  a length  of  time  as  we  do,  they  prepare  their  own  veget- 
ables, take  care  of  their  own  dining  room,  wash  their  dishes,  set 
the  table,  and  do  a part  of  their  own  laundry.  They  are  dressed 
in  wash  dresses  that  we  make  in  the  house,  and  wash  their 
own  dresses;  and  in  that  way  we  keep  them  clean  and  tidj\ 
We  have  the  roof,  and  we  have  a hair  washing  day,  when  we 
all  go  to  the  roof  and  wash  our  hair.  On  Sunday  afternoons  I am 
sorry  to  say  they  have  no  occupation,  and  they  should  have,  if  it 
is  only  a musical  service.  We  have  several  physicians  to  take 
care  of  the  girls,  and  we  hope  for  a dental  clinic.  We  need  it 
very  badly.  I regret  very  much  to  see  children  coming  into  the 
house  and  staying  with  me  for  a week,  and  going  out  with  bad 
teeth.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  send  them  out  in  as  prime 
physical  condition  as  we  possibly  can,  especially  the  small  chil- 
dren. Defective  eyesight  and  hearing,  and  all  those  things,  we 
do  want  all  of  those  things  taken  care  of  while  we  have  them  in 
our  control.  If  we  could  hold  them  a few  days  and  send  them 
to  another  institution,  it  would  seem  like  a great  advantage  to 
us  all,  especially  to  the  small  children.  They  have  a recreation 
room  where  they  spend  their  evenings,  or,  rather  a parlor,  and  a 
good  sewing  room,  where  we  spend  our  Saturday  afternoons, 
for  we  have  a teacher  from  the  board  of  education  who  instructs 
the  boys  in  the  morning  and  has  about  three  hours  in  the  after- 
noon with  the  girls  and  gives  them  ordinary  school  training 
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brushes  up  their  school  training  and  keeps  them  busy,  gives 
them  something  to  think  about ; and  while  they  are  there  only  a 
few  days  1 think  it  is  not  wasted  altogether. 

Mrs.  Cushing.  How  many  half-grown  girls  are  there  in 
the  detention  home  ? 

Miss  Killian.  My  average  lately  has  been  18  or  20  girls 
all  the  time,  but  today  for  instance,  I have  eight  small  children, 
that  is,  under  eleven  years  of  age;  I have  twenty  in  the  house, 
and  eight  small  children.  Last  week  1 handled  twelve  small 
children  in  twenty-four  hours,  six  in  and  six  out.  We  run  a day 
like  that  occasionally.  This  week  we  have  taken  in  ten  more 
small  children.  So  you  see  in  the  week  we  have  turned  out 
fourteen  in  one  week,  and  we  have  ten  left. 

Mrs.  Cushing.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  those 
girls  learn  cooking  ? 

Miss  Killian.  I overlooked  that.  We  always  retain  one 
girl  in  the  kitchen  to  assist  the  cook  ; and  they  are  fond  of 
the  kitchen  detail  and  beg  for  it.  They  do  get  the  kitchen 
training. 

1 find  that  all  these  girls  are  a good  deal  brighter  than 
the  average  girl.  1 have  had  experience  before  with  various 
classes  of  girls,  and  never  found  any  class  as  quick  about 
taking  up  housework  and  sewing  as  these  girls.  They  beg 
for  it.  It  is  not  a case  of  forcing  it  on  ; but  they  actually  ask 
and  beg  and  plead  for  it.  They  really  want  to  do  it.  They 
want  to  feel  they  are  useful  and  accomplishing  something;  and 
there  are  many  traits  about  the  girls  that  are  very  attractive. 
They  have  more  than  the  average  intelligence  in  every  way. 

Mrs.  Baldwin.  I was  sure  that  you  would  enjoy  hearing  Miss 
Killian  tell  the  practial  work,  and  I may  say  that  the  clinic  is 
provided  for,  the  expense  is  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  board  of  health.  The  doctors  who  serve  on  this  clinic 
give  their  services  voluntarily  and  the  school  board  co-operate 
in  giving  the  teacher  ; and  the  policy  of  the  committee  in  run- 
ning the  detention  home  is  to  get  co-operation  with  the  Various 
city  officials  and  bodies  that  are  interested  in  and  working  along 
this  line.  Please  note  that  the  foundation  of  the  work  is  train- 
ing, first  in  hygiene,  and  that  is  the  first  consideration  in  treat- 
ing the  girl  problem  in  the  detention  home. 

Mr.  Ruess.  I think  from  what  Miss  Killian  said,  1 was  mis- 
understood. 1 did  not  mean  that  girls  who  need  to  be  treated 
for  a disease,  or  who  were  wayward  and  the  like,  should  be 
put  in  familes.  I only  said  that  those  who  should  be  put  in 
homes  were  infants,  and  those  who  had  not  done  anything 
wrong,  and  I should  have  brought  out  this,  that  every  county 
has  a different  problem,  and  I did  not  mean  that  you  all  had  to 
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do  the  way  we  did  in  our  county.  Every  county  has  a differ- 
ent problem  on  account  of  its  size  and  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Alameda  Home  I think  the  dental 
clinic  is  sorely  needed,  and  the  allowance  for  medical  treatment 
is  entirely  too  small.  In  cases  of  venereal  diseases  it  is  almost 
impossible  with  the  amount  the  detention  heme  has,  and  it  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet.the  needs  of  that  sort,  and  I think  that 
is  the  most  growing  need  of  the  detention  home  in  Alameda 
County. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Harmon.  I represent  Sonoma  as  a member  of  the 
probation  committee.  We  have  our  matron  of  our  home,  and 
another  member  of  that  committee.  We  are  commencing  to 
learn,  but  you  know  that  in  Sonoma  County  or  Santa  Rosa, 
where  we  have  our  detention  home  we  are  trying  to  conduct  it 
a little  bit  different  from  the  way  they  speak  of  in  the  Alameda 
Home.  We  are  much  smaller,  and  we  have  a little  cottage,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  home  is  what  we  are  enlarging.  We  have 
found  that  having  it  a home  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  we  are 
accomplishing  more,  we  feel,  than  if  we  were  different  For- 
tunately we  have  in  charge  of  it  a matron  who  believes  and 
tries  to  do  as  we  try  to  do,  and  with  our  judge  we  work  very 
harmoniously.  The  only  thing  is,  we  find  the  cases  cannot  be 
tried  in  five  or  ten  days,  and  consequently  we  keep  them 
longer,  and  if  we  did  not  have  that  home,  we  could  not  do  the 
work  that  we  are  doing  at  present.  The  children  run  away 
even  in  little  Santa  Rosa,  and  in  our  small  cottage  home  we 
have  two  rooms  with  bars  between  them.  That  we  found 
necessary.  The  circus  got  two  of  our  boys  who  ran  away,  but 
they  crawled  back  into  bed,  and  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  until  the  next  week. 

I find  in  the  training  of  the  girls  in  the  line  of  cooking  and 
housework,  works  well.  We  have  given  the  girls  cook  books, 
and  as  they  come  in  they  assist  the  cook.  As  they  learn  cer- 
tain things  they  are  put  down  in  the  cook  book,  and  when  they 
go  away  they  take  the  cook  book  with  them.  The  other  day  a 
girl  telephoned  to  the  home  that  she  had  forgotten  how  to  make 
a certain  chocolate  cake,  and  she  wanted  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
We  have  no  one  there  to  teach  the  boys,  but  on  our  probation 
committee  we  have  an  entertainment  committee.  Also  one  of 
our  leading  members  looks  after  the  sewing,  another  member 
looks  after  the  home  part  of  it ; so  we  try  to  work  with  the 
judge  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  John  P.  Plover.  For  the  last  four  years  the  probation 
work  has  been  in  full  swing  in  Sonoma  County,  and  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  work  there,  we  have  had  the  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  everyone  concerned  in  that  movement.  We  have 
been  especially  fortunate  in  having  a board  of  supervisors  who 
has  been  most  liberal  in  its  support  and  co-operation  with  us. 
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In  the  four  years  the  work  has  been  going  on  there,  the  board 
of  supervisors  has  never  once  held  up  a bill  that  we  have  con- 
tracted, or  has  opposed  any  of  the  proposed  ideas  that  have 
been  put  in  vogue.  In  that  particular  I think  we  are  especially 
fortunate.  As  Mrs.  Harmon  has  indicated,  we  are  trying  to  con- 
duct our  detention  home  along  the  lines  of  the  proper  home. 
We  have  no  fence  around  the  place  at  all,  and  the  children  are 
free  to  come  and  go.  We  have  a peculiar  problem,  perhaps 
different  from  the  larger  cities,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  child- 
ren that  we  have  to  deal  with  are  not  the  very,  very  delinquent 
children.  As  the  result,  we  can  perhaps  give  th.em  greater  free- 
dom than  you  can  in  larger  cities.  To  illustrate,  at  the  present 
time  we  have  five  somewhat  delinquent  children  at  the  deten- 
tion home  who  are  attending  public  school,  and  we  feel  as 
though  we  should  keep  our  children  in  our  detention  home, 
providing  moral  questions  are  not  at  stake,  just  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the 
home  they  are  going  in.  By  way  of  illustration,  I will  mention 
the  case  of  one  little  girl  who  was  brought  to  our  detention 
home  from  the  northern  part  of  Sonoma  County.  She  was 
fourteen  years  old,  and  was  supposed  to  be  afflicted  in  every 
way  that  a child  could  be  afflicted.  We  kept  her  at  the  deten- 
tion home  for  five  months,  and  a remarkable  change  came  over 
the  girl.  For  the  past  eight  months  she  has  been  in  a private 
family  and  has  made  good.  We  feel  as  though,  after  all  the 
trouble  we  had  been  to  in  this  work,  the  redemption  of  that 
one  girl  was  worth  all  the  trouble  we  had  been  put  to.  I thank 
you. 

Mrs.  Cushing.  1 am  surprised  to  find  Sonoma  County 
ranged  along  with  Boston.  They  have  no  detention  home 
there.  They  board  the  children  where  they  can  be  provided 
with  homes.  It  was  the  first  state  that  took  up  probation  for 
adults.  We  think  the  more  homes  you  build  the  more  you  will 
have  to  put  into  them.  We  are  notifying  the  people  from  all 
over  the  world  to  come  to  the  State,  and  to  read  the  papers 
you  would  think  we  have  nothing  but  poverty  and  horrid  homes, 
and  people  wonder  if  we  are  civilized,  as  we  pretend  to  be.  1 
believe  that  we  could  have  a detention  home  such  as  Mrs.  Har- 
mon has  outlined,  and  teach  the  girls  to  be  industrious  so  that 
we  will  not  have  children  growing  up  without  being  useful  citi- 
zens. " Any  one  that  can  work  should  eat as  the  old  Span- 
ish proverb  goes. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain.  (Chairman  of  the  Alameda  County 
Committee  :)  I would  like  to  state  in  speaking  of  the  detention 
home  in  Alameda  County,  that  the  county  committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  officer  have  run  our  home  on  the  same  line  as 
the  lady  from  Sonoma  County  has  spoken  of.  The  girls  are 
taught  domestic  service  there  and  they  are  taught  to  cook  ; and 
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when  she  spoke  of  a girl  asking  for  a recipe  that  is  a common 
occurrence.  When  a girl  goes  out  to  work  she  comes  back  to 
ask  about  something  she  has  been  taught  to  do.  Then  we  also 
have  an  assistant  matron  that  gives  the  boys  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  forenoon  and  the  girls  in  the  afternoon,  and  teaches  them 
to  sew  The  average  stay  is  ten  days.  It  is  simply  a home 
that  our  matron  and  assistant  matron  try  to  entertain  the  child- 
ren as  best  they  can,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  some- 
thing that  is  useful,  that  they  can  use  when  they  go  out.  I do 
not  think  that  we  have  had  more  than  one  or  two  attempts  to 
run  away,  because  they  did  not  like  the  home.  I think  it  was 
something  else ; that  is  my  idea.  The  detention  home  should 
be  a private  home  ; make  it  as  near  like  a home  as  possible.  1 
am  sorry  to  say  we  asked  for  and  were  refused  tablecloths  and 
napkins  for  our  detention  home  in  Alameda  County,  and  also 
another  dining  room  ; we  want  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for 
the  girls.  We  have  a very  small  kitchen,  and  it  is  not  very 
desirable  when  we  have  five  or  six  girls,  and  we  have  had  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten,  and  perhaps  more  ; so  I am  very  much  in 
favor  of  a small  house  for  a detention  home,  instead  of  a larger 
house 

The  Chairman.  Now,  so  long  as  we  have  called  upon  all 
countries  we  may  throw  the  meeting  open  to  the  discussion  of 
prevention  of  child  delinquency.  I would  like  to  hear  in  regard 
to  the  parental  school. 

Mrs.  Alexander.  (Of  the  San  Francisco  Parental  School :) 
We  really  do  not  perform  miracles  in  our  school,  but  I think 
we  do  a great  many  things  for  the  boys.  The  first  thing  we  do 
is  to  look  after  the  physical  condition  of  our  boys.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  manual  training.  We  teach  our  boys  how  to  cook 
and  have  a warm  lunch  for  them  every  day.  We  raise  our  own 
vegetables,  and  use  them  for  luncheon,  and  we  have  no  truancy. 
We  are  called  a truant  school,  but  we  have  no  boys  stay  at 
home,  very  rarely.  We  never  use  the  truant  officer.  If  a boy 
should  happen  to  play  truant— of  course,  they  may  occasionally, 
that  is,  a new  boy — we  always  have  our  old  boys  bring  them  in. 
We  very  often  make  100  per  cent  in  attendance.  Our  lowest 
percentage  was  ninety-eight  and  some  odd  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  experience,  how  would  you 
suggest  that  we  could  avoid  making  them  no-truant  ? How  can 
they  be  so  easily  managed  and  made  into  no-truant?  Is  that 
because  you  can  give  them  individual  attention  ? 

Mrs.  Alexander  It  is  because  we  know  every  boy  thorough- 
ly, and  we  try  to  make  our  school  pleasant.  You  see  there  is 
so  much  manual  training  at  our  school  and  we  have  so  few  in  a 
classroom — fifteen  or  twenty — and  a boy  knows  he  cannot  pla}' 
truant,  and  a boy  knows  exactly  what  he  can  do.  If  he  thinks 
he  can  stay  away,  he  will  stay  at  home,  and  if  he  knows  he  can- 
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not  stay  home,  he  won’t.  And  then  we  have  a very  fine  spirit 
in  our  school,  the  spirit  of  trying  to  do  what  is  right.  They 
never  think  a boy  is  funny  when  he  does  wrong.  If  a boy  wants 
to  misbehave  he  gets  it  generally  after  school  from  the  other 
fellows.  The  boys  generally  do  the  disciplining  for  us.  The  boy 
knows  he  cannot  misbehave,  and  he  can  count  on  us  ; and  he 
comes  to  school  because  he  wants  to  come,  and  our  school  is 
more  of  a home.  It  is  not  really  a school  room  ; it  is  more  of  a 
home.  We  are  like  the  mother  and  sister  to  the  boy,  and  he 
feels  and  knows  it. 

We  generally  range  from  forty  to  fifty  children.  We  have 
three  teachers  and  a domestic  science  teacher  and  a manual 
training  teacher.  We  try  to  make  it  self" governing.  We  always 
let  the  boy  know  he  gets  a square  deal,  and  he  feels  and  he 
knows  it.  You  give  the  boy  the  square  deal,  and  he  will  give 
you  the  same,  1 think. 

Mr.  Ruess.  Then  the  problem  of  truancy  from  the  other 
schools  is  the  numbers,  the  absence  of  individual  attention  ? 

Mrs.  Alexander.  No,  I won’t  say  that,  because  in  our  school 
we  know  every  child  in  the  building  ; but  we  have  so  few,  maybe 
14  or  15  in  a classroom — well,  he  knows  he  is  in  a parental 
school;  that  is  the  main  thing;  and  sometimes  he  feels  it  is  the 
last  chance.  We  have  boys  that  sometimes  steal,  but  then,  that 
is  only  a mild  offense.  He  has  not  thought  about  it  perhaps. 
You  know,  he  is  only  a boy,  and  working  with  him,  you  know 
a boy  will  begin  to  do  those  things.  You  know,  a boy  does  all 
these  things  when  he  plays  truant,  and  it  just  begins  with  a boy 
being  truant.  He  just  says  he  will  go  fishing,  and  when  he  goes 
fishing  he  sees  a banana  in  a fruit  store,  and  he  takes  the 
banana,  and  when  he  does  that  he  takes  something  that  does 
not  belong  to  him.  It  all  begins  with  truancy.  Therefore,  I say 
truancy  is  the  foundation  of  all  troubles. 

Mr.  Russ.  Mrs.  Alexander,  you  say  the  truant  or  spoiled 
boy — we  sometimes  call  the  boy  bad — is  made  by  the  bad  home 
We  hear  that  constantly  in  conventions  like  this.  The  question 
is,  what  makes  the  home  bad  ? Why  does  the  home  make  itself 
any  more  than  the  boy  makes  himself?  Is  it  because  the  father 
and  mother  are  wicked,  or  are  the  surroundings  such  that  they 
cannot  make  it  good  ? 

Mrs.  Alexander.  It  is  the  lack  of  attention  from  parents. 
They  do  not  give  the  children  enough  attention.  They  do  not 
spend  enough  time  with  the  children. 

Mr.  Ruess.  I think  that  it  is  the  lack  of  affection.  Only 
two  months  ago  at  the  detention  home  I asked  a boy  what  he 
was  doing  there.  " Well,"  he  said,  11  for  being  on  the  street  at 
night,  and  taken  in."  I said,  " It  seems  to  me  you  would  rather 
be  in  a home."  "Yes,"  he  said.  I asked  him  to  explain.  He 
said,  his  father  was  a laborer,  and  at  night  he  came  home  at  six 
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o’clock.  He  never  thought  of  walking  out,  and  he  would  sit 
and  smoke  a pipe.  " Mother  was  in  a wrapper  and  her  hair 
wasn’t  even  combed  at  night.  If  my  mother  would  say  to  me, 
" Invite  your  friends  in  and  have  a pleasant  evening,  why,  then 
my  friends  would  be  able  to  see  whom  I associated  with  and  be 
able  to  judge  whether  they  were  nice  companions  or  not." 
11  But, " he  said,  " we  come  out  on  the  street  to  find  our  friends." 
And  it  is  true  ; the  parents  do  not  think  about  having  their  homes 
attractive. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Will  you  call  upon  Dr.  Lyle  ? 

Dr.  Lyle.  I regret  very  much  that  Judge  Wilber  is  not  here 
this  afternoon  to  speak  for  himself;  but  in  his  absence  I propose 
to  make  his  ears  burn  a little  bit  by  talking  about  him  and  say- 
ing things  I have  wanted  to  say  publicly  for  some  time. 

1 do  not  know  any  judge  in  this  country  who  is  in  the  van  of 
things  to  the  degree  that  Judge  Wilbur  of  Los  Angeles  is;  and 
he  has  not  only  my  respect,  but  my  very  ardent  admiration. 

In  the  first  place,  Judge  Wilbur  has  consented  to  take  a scien- 
tific view  of  things  and  he  has  consented  to  treat  with  us  doc- 
tors on  equal  basis;  and  the  result  is  that  you  have  work  in  Los 
Angeles  that  is  impossible  in  San  Francisco  or  in  any  other  city 
where  a judge  of  the  juvenile  court  has  not  got  the  modern  idea 
of  the  relation  between  the  delinquencies  of  children  and  their 
physical  causes.  And  Judge  Wilbur  of  Los  Angeles  has  hit  the 
keynote  in  my  way  of  thinking. 

In  the  first  place,  I have  been  the  physician  to  the  juvenile 
court  of  San  Francisco  for  some  seven  years,  and  in  my  exper- 
ience I have  yet  to  find  a single  boy  or  girl  going  through  the 
juvenile  court  that  has  not  had  something  the  matter  with  him 
— not  only  one  thing,  but  several  things.  The  commonest  things 
are  the  matter  with  these  boys  and  girls — sometimes  we  have  an 
eye  defect';  we  have  an  ear  defect  very  often ; we  have  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids.  In  the  chart  that  1 made  of  the  boys  of 
the  parental  school,  there  was  not  a boy  in  that  school  that  didn’t 
have  serious  defects  with  his  teeth.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  boy  to  be  well  and  in  a perfectly  normal  condition  with 
very  bad  teeth.  His  digestion  is  imperfect,  and  his  assimilation 
is  imperfect.  The  tonsils  and  the  adenoids  went  over  60  per- 
cent in  that  school,  in  this  last  chart  I made  up  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  boys. 

They  had  another  thing  that  I want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  conference,  and  that  is  the 
wonderful  number  of  physical  deformities.  There  was  just  one 
boy  in  the  school  this  last  session  that  did  not  have  some  phy- 
sical defect,  and  this  emphasizes  more  and  more  to  my  mind  the 
fact  that  these  children  that  we  are  dealing  with  are  not  abso- 
lutely normal  children.  They  are  children  with  some  defect, 
some  defect  from  heredity  or  malnutrition.  From  malnutrition 
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we  have  his  early  decay  of  the  teeth,  and  consequent  digestive 
disturbances  from  the  conditions  and  surroundings,  environ- 
ment from  which  they  come.  They  are  oftentimes  so  filthy  that 
they  not  only  have  parasites  afflicting  them,  but  they  have  worms, 
intestinal  parasites,  and  there  is  not  a boy  or  girl  that  can  sit  still 
in  school  that  is  afflicted  with  any  of  these  troubles.  And  this  the 
Judge  knows.  1 find  many  of  these  boys  have  worms  or  scabies, 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  judge  to  know  unless 
he  has  been  trained  in  medicine. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon,  that  no  child  shall  go  through  the  juvenile  court  with- 
out a physical  examination,  and  that  no  child  shall  be  brought 
before  a judge  of  the  juvenile  court  without  a physical  examin- 
ation. So  that  when  this  child  comes  before  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court,  he  will  have  in  one  hand  the  misdemeanor  and 
in  the  other  hand  he  will  have  the  record  of  the  physical  examin- 
ation of  that  child.  Why  do  1 ask  for  this  and  insist  upon  this 
as  the  absolute  basis  of  common  sense  in  our  dealings  with 
those  children  ? There  are  many  serious  illnesses  that  go  through 
this  juvenile  court  with  which  I am  thankful  to  say,  very  many 
of  you  are  unfamiliar.  You  know  about  the  white  plague,  but 
you  do  not  know  about  the  red  plague  ; and  in  my  last  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  made  at  the  request  of  the  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  I had  some  very  alarming  statistics 
to  show  that  threw  a very  bright  light  upon  some  of  our  con- 
ditions— not  only  the  conditions  in  the  juvenile  court,  but  the 
conditions  of  the  Town  of  San  Francisco. 

We  have  two  classes  of  childern  going  through  the  juvenile 
court:  We  have  the  dependent  and  the  delinquent  children. 

The  dependent  children  go  through  the  court  because  of  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  some  fault  of  condition,  environment,  they  are 
the  footballs  of  fate.  The  other  children  are  there  because  of 
delinquency,  because  of  some  breakage  of  the  law.  Now,  in  my 
opinion  those  two  classes  of  children  should  be  handled  abso- 
lutely separately  The  mixing  up  of  children  who  have  practic- 
ally no  contamination,  but  who  are  unfortunate,  with  children 
who  are  delinquent,  is  a great  and  serious  mistake,  and  I can 
prove  it ; and  the  way  I prove  it  is  this — 1 proved  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  I would  like  to  prove 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  city,  so  that  we  can  see  that  the  work 
of  this  juvenile  court  will  be  amended  so  as  to  comply  with  scien- 
tific facts,  but  with  a great  fund  of  good  common  sense  ; and 
this  is  it : 

In  my  report  of  this  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  I took  up 
the  cases.  The  reason  for  that  report  was  this  : You  all  know 
that  turberculosis,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, all  these  diseases  are  notifiable,  and  rightly  so,  because  in 
notification  to  the  Board  of  Health  it  prevents  your  home  and 
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my  home  from  possible  trouble  ; but  there  is  one  very  lament- 
able thing  that  has  never  been  notifiable  and  that  is  this  red 
plague  disease.  It  is  only  lately,  that  is,  within  the  last  four  or 
six  months,  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  took  a great  step  in 
advance  and  made  these  social  diseases,  these  red  plague  dis- 
eases, notifiable.  And  when  they  were  made  notifiable  the 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  commanded  me  to  make 
a report  of  the  juvenile  court  along  those  lines  as  to  how  much 
they  dealt  with  red  plague  at  the  juvenile  court.  I went  over 
my  statistics  of  the  years  1 had  been  there,  and  I found  that  the 
figures  were  exceedingly  alarming,  and  when  I began  to  pile  up 
the  statistics  it  even  surprised  me,  who  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
surprise  along  those  lines. 

Among  the  dependent  children  of  the  juvenile  court  I had 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  red  plague  troubles.  Mind  you,  those 
are  dependent  children,  those  children  who  are  there  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Among  the  delinquent  children  of  the 
juvenile  court  I had  twenty-five  per  cent  red  plague.  And  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  is  not  sufficient  proof  for  an 
absolute  separation  of  the  handling  of  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children  ? Why  should  we  take  those  dependent  chil- 
dren and  mix  them  up  with  the  twenty-five  per  cent  red  plague 
children,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  doctors  ? 

These  reports  have  been  basis  for  a plea  which  a modern 
scientific  physician  cannot  help  but  make  ; and  the  plea  is  this  : 
That  you  cannot  conduct  a juvenile  court  on  proper  lines,  or  on 
high  intellectual  lines,  or  hand  in  hand  with  modern  achieve- 
ments in  medicine  and  in  science,  unless  you  do  one  thing — 
unless  you  recognize  the  relation  between  crime  on  the  one 
hand  and  phj'sical  defect  and  disease  on  the  other. 

And  it  ought  to  be  so  ordered — and  I commend  that  this 
convention  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  perhaps  suggest  that  it 
be  so  ordered  by  some  sort  of  a resolution — that  not  only  the 
children  should  be  protected  against  each  other,  the  dependent 
children  against  the  delinquent  child  who  comes  in  the  home, 
but  further  than  that  protect  the  home  against  the  ignorant 
placing  of  these  delinquent  children  in  homes  ; and  you  know 
it  is  part  of  the  function  of  the  juvenile  court  to  place  these 
children  in  homes. 

Now,  that  child  of  red  plague  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
private  family ; and  the  private  family  should  be  protected 
against  that  stupidity. 

And  I want  to  know,  if  you  do  not  order  every  child  that  is 
brought  into  the  juvenile  court  to  have  a physical  examination, 
how  you  are  going  to  remedy  that  sort  of  a thing;  how  can  you 
protect  the  homes  that  are  good  enough  to  open  their  doors  to 
the  children  of  the  juvenile  court,  against  the  contamination 
that  is  far  worse  than  death,  unless  you  so  order,  not  only  for 
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the  child’s  sake,  but  in  order  to  protect  the  homes  in  which 
these  children  are  being  placed  by  officers  who  oftentimes  do 
not  know  their  condition.  It  is  a very  serious  point,  because  it 
not  only  reaches  to  red  plague,  but  also  to  tuberculosis  or  any 
infectious  disease. 

Why  should  you  take  a child  into  the  juvenile  court  who 
has  scabies  or  ring-worms,  or  some  intestinal  parasite  or  has 
tuberculosis  or  red  plague  ; why  should  you  take  that  child  by 
the  hand  and  go  knocking  at  some  good  citizen’s  door  and  give 
it  an  entrance  into  that  home?  Why,  the  very  act  of  doing 
that  presumes  that  the  child  is  all  right.  And  I think  that  you 
could  not  take  any  other  point  of  view  than  the  judges  of  the 
juvenile  court  should  so  arrange  matters  that  no  child  should 
be  brought  before  the  judge  of  a juvenile  court  unless  the  judge 
has  in  one  hand  the  child’s  physical  history  as  well  as  the  moral 
history  in  the  other  hand,  so  that  he  can  make  a sane  place- 
ment of  that  child  ; and  I do  not  think  he  can  make  it  other- 
wise ; because  many  and  many  a child  who  has  come  in  look- 
ing perfectly  well,  when  1 have  taken  him  for  examination  I 
have  found  some  serious  trouble  the  matter  with  him,  and  that 
is  not  from  one  year’s  experience,  but  from  seven  ; and  we  have 
had  an  average  of  2,000  children  passing  through  .the  court, 
and  I have  examined  perhaps  only  one-sixth  of  these  ; so  that 
outside  of  three  hundred  children  or  four  hundred  that  I have 
examined;  1400  would  go  through  without  examination  and  be 
placed  irrespective  of  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  1 think 
that  is  wrong.  I do  not  think  we  will  continue  in  that.  I want 
today  to  compliment  Judge  Wilbur,  perhaps  as  highly  as  I could 
compliment  any  one  man,  for  the  great  and  wonderful  sanity 
that  he  has  shown,  because,  why  ? He  has  taken  a step  in 
advance  of  the  judges  and  he  has  said  "There  shall  come  no 
boy  before  me  who  has  not  been  examined  physically,  so  that  1 
may  know  when  1 read  of  what  they  complain  of  this  boy  that  I 
may  know  the  physical  condition."  And  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  doctor  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Los  Angeles  to  make  up 
some  statistics  that  are  highly  interesting  between  the  relation  of 
the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  boy. 

I am  physician  to  the  juvenile  court  and  have  been  for 
seven  years.  I had  absolutely  no  authority.  I was  a physician 
by  appointment  of  the  juvenile  court  committee.  1 had  no 
power.  I had  really  no  power  at  all,  except  what  was  dele- 
gated to  me  through  my  juvenile  court  committee.  Now,  I 
think  that  is  absolutely  all  wrong.  I think  that  you  ought  to 
employ  in  your  service  the  very  best  physicians  that  you  could 
put  your  finger  on,  and  I think  they  should  be  paid.  I think 
their  work  is  expert  work,  and  of  a very  much  higher  grade  of 
work  than  the  ordinary  probation  officer  can  do,  and  I think 
the  work  should  be  paid  for.  And  1 think  it  should  be  a phys- 
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ician  like  the  physician  in  Chicago,  who  gives  his  time  to  that 
absolutely  and  is  able  to  do  the  most  efficent  work  in  this  coun- 
try, next  to  the  doctor  at  Los  Angeles,  who  is  very,  very  fine 
indeed.  But  the  work  should  not  be  gratuitous  work;  it  ought 
to  be  paid  for,  and  you  should  have  the  best  specialists  that  the 
department  can  demand,  because  I think  the  children  of  the 
juvenile  court — that  the  children  are  the  assets  of  the  race.  1 
think  they  should  be  absolutely  lifted  out  of  any  atmosphere  of 
experimentation.  1 think  they  should  be  handled  by  people 
who  are  above  any  such  criticism. 

Mr.  Ruess.  Another  question : If  you  would  not  have 

these  children  placed  in  homes  when  they  are  not  cured  of 
these  dangerous  and  contagious  diseases,  how  would  you  have 
them  cared  tor? 

Dr.  Lyle.  1 think  that  has  got  to  be  decided  and  remedied 
by  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  city  that  is  paid  and  supported 
by  the  city.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  the  red  plague : 
Now,  if  the  physician  to  the  juvenile  court  says  a girl  has  red 
plague,  and  she  cannot  be  cared  for  in  the  clinic  of  the  deten- 
tion home,  she  could  be  taken  care  of  in  her  own  home  by  her 
own  physician.  No  doctor  of  the  juvenile  court  ought  to  object 
to  that.  Why,  the  doctor  of  the  juvenile  court  ought  to  be 
empowered  enough  to  say,  that  is  all  right.  If  you  cannot 
handle  it  in  the  girl’s  own  home,  then  you  should  put  that  girl 
in  one  of  the  city  hospitals,  and  the  city  hospital  ought  to  take 
care  of  her  and  not  dismiss  her  until  she  is  cured.  I think  the 
handling  of  these  girls  in  the  detention  home  is  very  well  if  you 
can  get  the  money  and  equipment  to  bring  it  up  to  hospital 
standard,  but  I do  not  believe  very  much  in  the  reduplication 
of  big  plants.  You  see,  we  have  the  big  plants  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  the  Stanford,  and  the  City  and  County  Hos- 
pital. The  ladies  of  the  Civic  League,  something  like  a year 
ago  took  up  this  problem,  and  they  went  before  the  board  of  sup- 
ervisors, I believe  it  was,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  gave  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  San  Francisco  a ward  of  the  new  City  and 
County  Hospital,  and  1 think  that  ward  might  be  used  in  some 
such  way. 

The  Chairman.  I think  Dr.  Lyle  has  struck  a very  vital 
point : I think  the  social  problem  embarrasses  every  kind  of 

institution,  schools,  homes,  and  reformatories  everywhere.  The 
sex  education  is  now  absolutely  required  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  rapidly  coming  in  California.  It  is  some- 
thing absolutely  needed — sex  hygiene  ; to  teach  the  children  the 
beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  body. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin.  May  1 say  a few  words  to  supplement 
Dr.  Lyle’s  remarks?  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing among  those  present  and  among  those  who  have  not 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  new  conditions  under  which  the 
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work  of  the  juvenile  court  in  San  Francisco  is  proceeding,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the  past 
month.  Since  we  have  left  the  old  place  at  Tenth  and  Harri- 
son, with  its  lamentable  lack  of  accommodations,  and  have  been 
given  the  new  home  with  its  large  number  of  rooms  and  better 
accommodations  these  matters  of  segregation  and  examination 
have  improved  with  us  until  we  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached 
the  ideal  procedure  which  Dr.  Lyle  has  set  before  you. 

We  cannot  say  that  every  child  coming  into  court  is  exam- 
ined physically,  for  many  of  these  cases  being  for  minor  offenses, 
breaking  a window,  ball  playing  in  the  streets,  etc.,  are  let 
go  on  own  recognizance  (our  officers  designate  it  O.  K.,)  and 
many  cases,  as  in  police  court  procedure,  are  bailable  for  a defi- 
nite sum,  and  so  are  not  held  in  the  detention  home,  but  appear 
for  hearing  when  the  time  comes.  With  these  cases  the  man- 
agement of  the  detention  home  has  nothing  to  do.  But  every 
child  brought  into  the  detention  home  is  examined  physically. 
We  have  a fine  clinic  of  six  doctors,  who  volunteer  their  services 
The  home  is  visited  each  day  and  examinations  are  held  each 
day,  instead  of  once  a week  as  formerly. 

Our  probation  officer  reports  that  a card,  which  has  recently 
been  prepared,  and  upon  which  the  doctor’s  report  is  written, 
is  most  satisfactory  to  all  departments  of  the  work.  The,doctors 
are  agreed  that  these  reports  are  necessary,  and  a good  thing 
for  the  work ; as  from  them  the  matron  and  probrtion  officer 
know  how  to  proceed  intelligently  in  the  matter  of  segregation 
and  individual  treatment. 

As  I said  before,  we  are  progressing,  and  hope  that  our 
friends  will  keep  in  touch  with  our  efforts  to  reach  the  proper 
standard  of  hygienic,  as  well  as  moral  treatment,  of  the  cases 
that  pass  through  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a call  for  a few  words  from  Mr. 
Dunton,  from  Preston  School  of  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I think  I have  the  finest  detention  home  in  the 
State  of  California.  1 represent  43  counties;  in  other  words,  1 
have  children  at  Preston  from  43  of  the  counties  in  the  State  of 
California,  so  that  if  you  would  give  each  county  five  minutes,  as 
your  program  calls  for,  I can  talk  to  you  till  about  6 o’clock 
tonight.  I do  want  to  say  a word,  however,  in  regard  to — not 
to  the  detention  home — but  to  the  home.  In  my  judgment  the 
old-fashioned  American  home  is  fast  disappearing  from  the 
State  of  California.  Divorce  is  breaking  down  the  American 
home.  In  the  case  of  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the 
Preston  School  of  Industry  their  fathers  and  mothers  are  not 
living  together.  1 would  have  a law  passed  in  this  State  that 
there  shall  be  no  divorce  granted  to  either  man  or  woman  where 
there  was  a minor  child  living.  Separation,  if  you  please,  but 
not  separation  from  the  responsibility  that  you  have  placed  upon 
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the  State  by  bringing  children  into  the  world.  We  are  to  pater- 
nal not  only  in  our  government,  but  in  our  school  system,  and 
everything  else.  We  . are  removing  from  the  parents  that 
responsibility  which  should  be  theirs.  And  the  sooner  we  get 
back  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  they  must  assume  and 
carry  out  that  responsibility,  the  sooner  you  will  have  less  in 
your  probation  courts,  your  juvenile  courts,  and  your  reform 
schools  in  the  State  of  California. 

1 am  dealing,  and  so  is  Mr.  Greeley,  with  the  failures  of  your 
school  systems,  the  failures  of  your  homes,  the'  failures  of  your 
church,  and,  lastly,  the  failures  of  your  juvenile  courts  and  your 
probation  committee  and  officers.  No  boy  reaches  us  until 
everything  else  has  failed.  That  is  the  kind  of  timber  that  we 
have  in  Whittier,  that  we  have  in  Preston,  and  yet  1 can  say  to 
you  here  today,  and  the  statistics  of  my  institution  will  bear  me 
out,  that  with  that  crooked, .snarled  rotten  timber  we  turn  back 
into  the  upright  walks  of  citizenship  in  Calfornia  sixty  per  cent. 

If  we  can  do  that  after  everything  has  failed,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  initial  wrong  in  the  child’s  life  ? You  say  that 
men  and  women  who  have  children,  do  not  have  time  to  dis- 
play affection,  and  interest  in  their  child.  They  have  time  to 
visit  the  moving  picture  shows  night  after  night  in  your  cities 
and  in  your  towns.  They  have  time  to  go  automobile  riding 
and  joy  riding  and  money  to  do  it — many  of  them.  Why,  I 
have  had  parents — not  one,  but  many,  come  to  the  Preston 
School  to  visit  their  boy  in  an  automobile.  I have  had  a 
mother  and  a sister  of  a boy  come  to  that  little  town  of  lone 
with  two  men,  not  related  to  them  at  all,  and  spent  the  night,  to 
visit  their  boy.  1 have  had  a mother  send  to  her  boy  her  photo- 
graph in  an  automobile  with  a man  not  her  husband  and  not 
the  boy’s  father,  and  behind  it  the  shadow  of  a most  notorious 
roadhouse  in  San  Francisco.  Don’t  you  tell  me  that  they  have 
not  time  to  take  care  of  their  children.  They  should  be  made 
to  take  time.  And  the  sooner  you  get  back  to  that — that  is  the 
cause,  that  is  the  beginning,  and  we  want  to  wake  up  to  it.  Do 
you  know  the  two  things  that  are  ruining  the  boyhood  of  Cali- 
fornia today,  not  only  the  Preston  and  the  Whittier  boys,  but 
your  high  school  and  grammar  school  boys?  1 am  going  to  tell 
you  : Cigarettes  and  self-abuse  undermining  the  brain  and  the 

power  of  the  manhood,  the  growing  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  this  State  of  ours.  One  we  are  trying  to  remedy  by  legisla- 
tion. We  passed  a law  last  winter  trying  to  regulate  and  gov- 
ern the  selling  of  tobacco  to  minor  children.  Let  us  enforce 
that  law. 

Another  thing — and  one  lady  here  struck  it  too — the  saloon. 
"Cut  it  out."  That  is  the  motto  of  the  Preston  School  of  Indus- 
try; that  is  the  boys’  motto-"  cut  it  out."  We  cut  it  out  up  in 
lone  the  other  day  too;  and  they  are  laying  it  to  that  institution. 
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to  Dunton,  that  they  were  beaten  eight  votes,  and  we  are  dry 
up  there. 

Now,  when  you  get  ready,  I will  stop  ; but  I want  to  tell 
you  what  we  do  up  there,  how  we  do  it — save  these  sixty  per 
cent. 

And  just  one  word  about  that  red  plague,  as  Dr.  Lyle  began. 
Oh,  the  boys  that  come  up  to  us  with  that.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  ? As  Mr.  Ruess  well  asked,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
them?  We  received  one  from  his  county  within  a week,  and 
let  me  use  the  good  old-fashioned  term  which  expresses  it  com- 
pletely— rotten  ; coming  into  400  boys.  What  should  we  do  ? 
Turn  him  back  with  nowhere  on  earth  to  go  ? Oh,  no.  Oh,  no, 
we  have  a physician  at  the  Preston  School  of  Industry,  and  a 
good  one.  The  very  first  thing  that  happens  to  a boy  that 
comes  up  to  that  detention  home  is  that  he  goes  to  the  tailor 
first,  hair  is  clipped,  every  rag  of  his'old  rotten  clothes,  smelling 
of  the  jail,  taken  away  and  burned,  put  under  a shower,  and  he 
is  scrubbed  cleaner  than  he  ever  was  in  his  life.  Then  he  goes 
to  the  doctor,  and  a thorough  physical  examination  is  made  of 
that  boy.  That  is  part  of  his  record.  Then  we  make  him  sit 
down  and  give  his  own  history.  We  have  the  probation  offi- 
cer’s record  with  it.  With  that  record  and  his  physical  examin- 
ation, the  principal  of  the  school  makes  an  educational  examin- 
ation the  next  step.  He  goes  to  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
we  have  seven  schools  there,  and  we  find  just  exactly  where 
that  boy  stands,  what  his  record  has  been,  what  his  physical 
condition  is,  and  then  we  try  to  reform  him. 

As  I told  you  this  morning,  the  first  lesson  he  has  to  learn 
is  obedience.  The  next  and  the  most  essential  one  in  this 
world,  industry.  Idleness  is  what  is  the  matter  with  your  boys 
and  girls  largely.  (Applause.)  And  I am  not  afraid  to  state  to 
you  here  publicly  that  the  commercializing  of  your  women  is 
one  of  the  things  that  is  ruining  the  American  home.  I want  to 
state  to  you  further  that  it  is  the  misconception  and  the  wrong 
direction  which  the  labor  unions  of  this  country  are  taking  in 
regard  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  filling  your  streets  and  your 
detention  homes  and  reform  schools  with  idle  boys.  I am  not 
afraid  to  say  that.  The  time  will  come  when  the  labor  unions 
themselves  will  recognize  that.  We  are  recognizing  that  in  the 
state  prisons  somewhat,  that  industry,  work,  is  the  greatest 
reformatory  force  there  is  in  the  world.  We  make  them  work 
up  there,  and  I have  had  a great  big  double-fisted  fellow  say  to 
my  face,  "Well,  you  can’t  make  me  work.  You  don’t  pay  me 
anything,  and  I’m  not  going  to  work.”  " Well,  now,”  Isay  to  him, 
” that  is  funny.”  We  don’t  have  very  much  up  there  that  is 
funny,  but  that  is  ludicrous  when  they  come  into  my  office  and 
say  that.  I say  to  him,  ” Look  here,  my  friend,  I am  working 
here  for  you  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  every  day.  There  are 
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sixty-five  men  and  women  in  this  Institution  working  for  you 
every  single  day.  The  taxpayers  all  over  the  State  of  California 
are  putting  up  $500  every  day  to  run  this  Institution  for  you, 
and  you  tell  me  you  won’t  work  ?n  He  answers,  " No,  1 am  not 
going  to  work."  " Then  you  won’t  eat  until  you  do  work  ; and 
he  don’t  either.  There  isn’t  any  question  about  that — he  don’t. 
Punishment,  to  be  of  any  use  whatever,  must  be  absolutely  sure, 
and  the  quicker  the  better.  No  delay  about  it.  Up  there  with 
us  they  pretty  soon  begin  to  understand  that. 

Then  we  send  the  boy  to  school,  and  there  is  a singular 
thing  about  that.  We  are  a juvenile  reformatory,  and  the  aver- 
age of  44  boys  in  the  first  grade  at  the  Preston  School  of  Indus- 
try is  seventeen  years  and  four  months.  Do  you  know,  the 
greatest  crime  on  earth  ? It  is  ignorance.  A boy  came  to  me 
from  this  City  and  and  County  of  San  Francisco  yesterday 
seventeen  years  old,  and  he  cannot  write  his  name,  nor  read  a 
single  word  of  the  English  language.  One  came  to  me  from 
Alameda  County,  the  county  where  your  University  is,  who 
could  not  write  his  name,  nor  could  he  read  a word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ; and  that  is  only  a couple  of  cases.  There  are 
lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Was  he  an  American  boy  ? 

Mr.  Dunton.  Both  of  them  were  born  in  California,  but  of 
foreign  parents.  Now,  ignorance  is  the  great  crime  that  you 
are  allowing  to  go  on  here.  The  home  is  alio  wing  it.  This  boy 
has  got  a home  of  fairly-well-to-do  people,  so  has  the  boy  from 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Alexander,  I like  her.  We  do  our  work  just  as  she 
says  she  is  doing  it  in  the  parental  school.  1 do  not  allow  in 
the  first  grade  a teacher  to  exceed  22  boys.  That  is  the  limit. 
We  wouldn’t  have  any  more  there.  1 do  not  allow  any  other 
grade  to  exceed  thirty  boys.  They  haven’t  anything  to  do  with 
the  discipline. 

1 tell  you  what  you  want  to  get,  too,  in  these  big  cities  : You 
want  a disciplinarian.  He  need  not  be  a teacher.  He  wants  to 
know  how  to  make  a boy  behave  himself.  We  put  in  one  of 
these  school  rooms  thirty  boys,  big  double  fisted  fellows,  with  a 
little  teacher.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with  discipline.  She  is 
there  to  teach,  and  her  whole  time  is  given  to  teaching.  And 
if  a boy  steps  sideways  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner,  she  presses 
a button  and  we  do  the  rest.  And  the  very  fact  that  they  know 
that  we  will  do  it  makes  the  best  discipline  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life  in  a school  room. 

Now  there  is  a half  a day  to  go  to  school.  This  is  our 
detention  home.  We  have' 600  acres  of  land.  Every  detention 
home  ought  to  have  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  land,  ought  to  have  a 
place  to  work.  We  have  120  of  the  finest  Holstein  cows  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life,  a blacksmith  shop,  an  electric  department. 
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everything.  We  do  it  all.  We  make  our  bricks  and  build  our 
buildings. 

1 want  to  tell  you  that  I do  not  go  much  on  manual  train- 
ing, except  in  a kindergarten  way.  But  at  Preston  School  we  do 
things  that  count,  understand  ? I do  not  believe  in  having  a 
boy  make  something  just  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  and  then 
have  him  tear  it  to  pieces  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  a little 
longer.  That  don’t  do  any  good  at  all.  Let  him  understand 
that  he  is  making  something  that  adds  to  the  beauty,  the  utility, 
and  the  usefulness  of  his  environment,  and  you  pretty  soon 
get  him  interested  in  what  he  is  doing. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  turning  out  mechanics  in  all  those 
lines  up  there.  Now  you  want  to  get  in  your  schools,  you  want 
to  get  that,  this  idea  of  manual  training  or  working  in  your 
school,  making  your  school  a civic  center,  making  your  neigh- 
borhood clean.  Oh,  the  trouble  is,  you  father  and  mothers,  the 
neighborhood;  you  do  not  know  who  lives  next  door.  You  do 
not  know  who  your  son  and  daughter  is  with  more  than  half  the 
time.  . See  to  it  that  your  neighborhood  is  clean.  Let  us  get 
down  to  the  old  fashioned  idea  of  knowing  where  our  boy  and 
our  girl  is.  Be  a companion  to  them. 

Oh,  that  lady  struck  it.  It  is  the  kind  word.  It  is  the  heart 
that  does  this  work.  It  is  not  the  salary — it  is  the  heart,  and  I 
see  it  so  many  times.  Oh,  I wish  you  could,  every  one  in  this 
room,  could  spend  twenty-four  hours  at  the  Presfon  School  of 
Industry,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  boys  that  come  up  to 
me.  They  are  not  all  bad,  not  by  any  means.  Out  the  400 
boys  there  under  rigid  discipline  every  month,  200  or  some- 
times more  are  absolutely  perfect  in  their  discipline.  We  make 
a great  mistake  in  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  probation  work.  We 
make  a great  mistake  in  confounding  the  bad  boy  with  the  crim- 
inal. There  are  two  classes,  just  as  Dr.  Lyle  says,  and  they  ought 
to  be  kept  apart.  There  is  the  bad  boy  you  can  do  something 
with,  and  there  is  the  criminal  that  is  beyond  anybody.  Why, 
Christ  did  not  save  everybody  when  he  was  here  on  this  earth. 
If  1 read  the  Bible  rightly,  one  man  died  right  beside  him  on  the 
cross  cursing.  Christ  did  not  even  attempt  to  save  that  man. 
And  up  in  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  I want  to  tell  you  frankly 
that  when  I know  that  a boy  has  absolutely  made  up  his  mind, 
that  nothing  will  save  him  from  being  a criminal,  about  all  we 
do  is  to  keep  him  until  the  time  comes  to  let  him  go,  and  then 
sombody  else  has  got  to  keep  him. 

They  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  these  boys  that  we  can 
save.  The  doctor  is  right  when  she  tells  you  that  the  clean 
unfortunate  dependent  boy  and  girl  that  she  has  to  deal  with 
should  not  anywhere  at  any  time  be  mixed  up  and  be  made  to 
congregate  and  live  with  the  other  kind.  We  have  to  do  it ; Mr. 
Greeley  has  to  do  it — no  other  way.  They  send  them  up  to  me 
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eleven  years  old,  and  I have  got  two  married  men  up  there. 
Why,  one  fellow  got  a divorce — his  wife  did  for  him.  I have 
two  boys  there  that  are  fathers  of  children.  It  is  all  wrong. 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  just  as  Mr.  Ruess,  Mr.  Astredo, 
and  every  judge  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  but  it  is  all  wrong, 
and  the  sooner  we  can  get  right  upon  this  proposition — make  the 
parent  and  the  home  what  they  ought  to  be  as  far  as  you  can 
legally  and  with  an  education,  a public  education,  and  public 
sentiment  that  shall  make  it  possible  to  make  your  homes  right, 
then  segregation,  and  the  fellow  that  is  bound  to  go  to  San 
Quinten  or  Folsom,  the  sooner  he  gets  there  the  better  for  the 
rest  of  us.  1 thank  you  for  all  this  time. 

Mrs.  Cushing.  May  I ask  what  becomes  of  the  boys  that 
come  from  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Dunton.  Your  problem  is  in  the  city.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  the  first  city  that  you  have  any  record  of  was 
built  by  the  first  murderer  that  you  have  any  record  of  ? 
You  go  back  and  read  Genesis.  The  citv  has  been  the  hot  bed 
of  murder  ever  since  that  first  city  was  built.  Now,  sixty  per  cent 
of  our  boys  are  from  the  five  counties — and  I think  you  could 
probably  name  them — in  the  State  of  California,  San  Francisco 
first,  Los  Angeles  second,  Alameda  third,  and  from  our  good 
friend,  judge  Gosbey’s  county,  Santa  Clara  fourth,  and  Sac- 
ramento fifth.  Now,  with  the  boys  from  the  country  we  do  not 
have  any  trouble.  We  never  fail,  I believe,  with  a country  boy, 
to  put  him  back  right ; but  the  city  boy,  even  if  we  get  him  right 
and  send  him  back  to  the  city,  he  goes  to  the  devil  again.  It  is 
your  cities  where  the  problem  is,  and  that  is  where  you  ought  to 
consentrate  your  labor. 

Mr.  Greeley.  I want  to  supplement  what  Superintendent 
Dunton  has  said  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  city,  and  that  is 
to  organize  the  vocational  schools.  Mr.  Dunton  has  a voca- 
tional school  at  Preston  and  many  of  your  civic  communities  are 
realizing  that  the  public  school  system  is  a failure.  It  is  wrong 
to  compel  a boy  to  attend  school  when  the  conditions  are  all 
wrong  for  his  attendance.  You  are  forcing  upon  him  an 
unnatural  condition,  and  you  can  improve  that  condition  by 
organizing  vocational  sohools  in  the  cities  and  teaching  trades. 
The  boys  will  get  along  faster  by  devoting  one-half  of  the  time 
to  the  work  of  some  industry.  We  have  no  trouble  with  the 
country  boy.  It  is  the  city  boy  that  has  nothing  to  do.  Organ- 
ize the  vocational  school  the  same  as  they  are  organized  in  Los 
Angeles  today. 

Dr.  Lyle.  We  have  a probation  officer  here  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  I think  you  might  hear  some  very  good  things 
from  her. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Simmons  from  Illinois. 
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Mrs.  Simmons.  The  conference  in  Illinois  is  meeting  today, 
yesterday,  Tuesday,  and  Monday  ; and  if  I were  there  I could 
not  keep  from  talking.  1 find  there  is  this  difference  between 
California  and  Illinois:  In  Illinois  they  cannot  sit  still,  and 

here  they  have  to  be  coaxed  to  talk. 

I want  to  say  three  things  and  ask  a question  : I want  to 

ask  you  if  you  have  any  provision  in  your  state  law  for  bringing 
the  parents  into  court  and  compelling  them  to  contribute  towards 
the  care  of  the  child. 

We  have  a slip  that  we  get  out  with  a copy  of  the  law  show- 
ing parents  how  they  can  be  held.  That  is  signed  by  the  super- 
intendent or  the  truant  officer,  and  when  the  truant  officer 
reports  to  me  that  she  has  a case  of  some  truancy  which  I shall 
take  care  of ; as  a truant  officer,  I say,  11  Have  you  sent  your 
blank  to  the  parent  ?"  My  first  step  after  the  blank  has  been 
sent  to  the  parent  is  to  see  the  parent  and  decide  whether  that 
parent  should  be  brought  into  court,  for  the  judge  will  not  call 
that  parent  into  court  unless  I say  absolutely  I know  the  parent 
should  be  brought  in.  About  one  out  of  every  ten  parents  have 
to  be  brought  into  court.  If  they  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
court  is  going  to  hold  them  responsible,  they  have  some  way  of 
taking  care  of  that  boy  and  they  do.  It  is  the  preventive  side 
that  you  should  work  on. 

A gentleman  asked  about  the  vocational  training  and  the 
summer  schools.  I tried  to  experiment  in  a little  city  of  25,000, 
where  the  per  cent  of  delinquency  was  very  much  larger  than 
other  towns.  I selected  I 26  girls  from  various  parts  of  the  city. 
It  is  a very  bad  little  city,  because  it  is  the  dumping  ground  from 
several  parts  of  the  state,  and  we  have  a great  many  transient 
homes  there.  With  that  terrible  temperature  in  Illinois,  I under- 
took to  teach  those  126  girls  for  six  weeks  in  domestic  science. 
I got  the  board  of  education  to  give  me  the  use  of  their  building 
and  the  salary  of  one  teacher  and  then  I got  the  volunteers.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  the  teachers  gave  us  two  weeks  more,  and 
at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  I got  them  to  give  me  two  weeks. 
The  next  year  we  had  many  applicants  to  come  to  that  city 
school.  It  was  better  than  walking  the  streets  ; they  learned 
something  at  that  vocational  school  ; they  had  something  defi- 
nite to  do  at  home,  and  therefore  could  not  be  on  the  streets  as 
much. 

I have  got  to  tell  you  something  very  disgraceful.  We  have 
a state  institution  at  Geneva,  where  we  have  500  girls,  and 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  500  girls  in  Geneva,  have  almost 
incurable  venereal  diseases  ; — seventy-five  per  cent.  It  is  time 
that  we  struck  at  the  cause  of  it.  Our  state  is  asking  for  another 
institution,  because  we  cannot  get  all  the  girls  in  there.  The 
money  should  never  go  for  another  institution.  It  should  go  for 
preventive  measuies. 
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What  should  we  do  with  the  girl  on  preventive  lines  ? I 
tell  you  she  wants  to  play  as  well  as  work.  The  recreation  side 
should  be  studied  out.  1 have  been  in  California  but  a few 
weeks,  but  1 have  been  going  here  and  there  to  see  how  your 
problems  compare  with  our  problems.  You  have  just  the  same 
problems;  they  are  just  the  same  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
— the  home  problem  is  the  same,  and  the  street  problem  and 
the  recreation  problem  is  the  same ; and  we  have  got  to  take  our 
money,  and  we  have  got  to  spend  our  time  studying  how  to  get 
at  the  eradicating  causes. 

FOURTH  SESSION 

Thursday  Evening,  October  26th 
MR.  EDWARD  F.  ADAMS 

President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  San  Francisco,  Presiding 

The  Chairman.  1 never  quite  understood  how  it  happened 
that  1 had  the  compliment  of  being  asked  to  preside  at  one  of 
these  gatherings.  Such  services  are  usually  requested  of  some 
distinguished  citizen  or,  in  this  case,  of  some  particularly  useful 
person  in  the  way  of  social  uplift,  which,  of  course,  is  quite 
another  matter. 

It  might  be,  maybe  it  is  quite  possible,  that  the  invitation 
was  intended  as  a compliment  to  the  Commonwealth  Club,  of 
which  I have  been  president  for  some  years,  and  which  has 
sometimes  discussed  some  of  the  subjects  that  come  before  this 
Conference,  and  from  time  to  time  tries  to  be  helpful  in  them. 

At  first  I imagined  that  it  might  be  on  account  of  some — oh, 
special,  shall  I say,  ability  as  a presiding  officer.  I am  told  that 
I have  some  reputation  for  success  in  persuading  beligerant  ora- 
tors to  observe  the  amenities  of  debate  ; but  evidently  there  was 
no  occasion  for  that  here.  But  I finally  concluded  that  the  com- 
pliment extended  to  me  was  by  reason  of  a certain  reputation 
which  I have  endeavored  to  deserve,  but  have  never  been  sure 
that  1 got,  for  not  abusing  my  opportunities  as  chairman  of  the 
evening  to  detain  the  audience  from  those  whom  they  came  to 
hear. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  mawkish  and  imagine  that  with  the 
delinquent  child  you  have  no  responsibility,  when  we  recognize 
that  boy  delinquency  is  a direct  result  of  environment,  and 
especially  of  environment  which  is  rarely  within  the  control  of  a 
parent. 

When  I was  quite  young  an  institution  that  was  known  as 
the  American  Lyceum  was  in  its  prime,  and  there  were  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  went  about  during  the  lecture  season 
and  delivered  certain  lectures  on  set  topics  to  different  audien- 
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ces;  and  one  of  the  subjects,  if  I remember  right,  selected  by 
Wendell  Phillips  was  on  “The  Lost  Art;"  and  if  that  gentleman, 
whoever  he  was,  were  alive  and  lecturing  now  on  that  subject,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  control  of  children  would  have 
been  included  as  one  of  the  arts  that  had  been  lost.  And  there 
is  preachment  on  that  subject  that  seems  to  me  necessary  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  parents  of  such  children  as  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court,  but  a good  many  who  do 
not  reach  that  distinction.  And  there  is  moral  as  well  as  finan- 
cial responsibility  which  it  is  well  worth  societies  learning  how 
to  enforce. 

1HOW  SHALL  W£  ENFORCE  UPON  PARENTS  FINANCIAL  AND  MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  THEIR  FAILURES 

THOMAS  E.  HAYDEN 

It  is  hard  for  one,  perhaps,  to  offer  you  advice,  introduced  as 
a confirmed  bachelor,  and  yet  even  with  that  introduction  I am 
feign  to  think  that  there  may  be  those  removed  somewhat  from 
the  more  intimate  association  and  care  which  come  from  family 
life,  that  yet  are  self-observers,  if  they  have  intelligence  and 
hearts  that  may  be  said  to  beat  with  sympathy  for  humanity  as 
humanity,  that  may  be  well  qualified  to  pass  upon  questions  that 
nearer,  closer  vision  of  eyes,  trained  and  somewhat  distorted  by 
love,  would  fail  to  see. 

It  was  an  axiom  of  school  life  when  1 was  a teacher  that  the 
teacher  knew  more  good  reasons  why  the  various  children 
which  made  up  her  or  his  classes  needed  discipline  along  cer- 
tain lines  than  the  parents  knew  or  were  ever  ready  or  willing 
to  admit;  and  I have  always  been  prepared  to  stand  with  the 
teachers  upon  that  proposition. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  judges  can  do  well  nigh  every- 
thing. They  are  the  repesentatives  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  California  of  the  sanctity  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
State,  pretending  to  peform  its  full  duty,  not  yet  realizing  it,  but 
just  now  pretending  to  peform  its  full  duty  to  the  child. 

We  have  been  traveling  along  from  a past  that  has  been 
dead,  and  should  have  been,  in  many  particulars,  buried  years 
since,  but  the  past  has  been  with  us  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
us  year  in  and  year  out,  because  of  an  absolute  fallacy,  or  a lack 
of  knowledge,  to  ignore  the  child,  and  to  think  that  the  parent 
of  the  child  was  of  more  importance. 

Now,  Judge  Brown  has  well  said  that  it  is  the  object  of  civ- 
ilized society  everywhere,  and,  of  course,  of  the  juvinile  court  in 
its  work,  to  foster  the  family  relations  and  to  protect  it  and  the 
home.  But  the  home  and  the  family  mean  things  that  are  not 
comprehended  within  the  terms  of  one  individual  male  and 
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one  individual  female  begetting  children,  and  then  being  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  duty  or  responsibility  or  care  in  the  sight  of 
God  or  man  as  to  what  happens  to  those  children — nay,  more 
than  that— to  be  regardless  of  their  duty  and  their  opportunity, 
that  their  life  is  so  arranged  that  every  obstacle  that  is  possible 
for  ingenious  deviltry  to  put  in  the  path  of  innocent  children  is 
put  there.  Those  conditions,  wherever  they  are  found,  do  not 
mean  home,  and  do  not  mean  families  ; and  the  sooner  and 
quicker  courts  realize  and  communities  sanction  that  realization, 
that  that  combination  shall  be  broken  up  in  the  interest  of  child- 
hood, the  better  we  will  be,  and  the  better  we  will  quicken  our 
civilization  to  realize  something  of  the  burden  that  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  us. 

And  if  it  shall  tax  us  until  it  shall  be  a subject  of  great 
worriment  of  those  who  have  property,  to  find  the  means  to  pay 
the  tax,  I shall  not  be  sorry  if  the  money  be  spent  in  giving  a 
better  and  needed  opportunity  to  the  children  of  the  community 
and  if  it  be  spent  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  to  a proper  reali- 
zation of  the  problem  and  needs  of  the  older  part  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  so  negligent  generally  of  this,  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time,  most  important  duty  that  rests  upon  adult  life  every- 
where. 

Now,  there  are  environments  and  environments.  There  is 
the  environment  which  grows  out  of  the  family,  for  which  the 
husband  and  wife  are  responsible.  There  is  the  school  environ- 
ment for  which  you  are  responsible.  The  city  environment  for 
which  you  are  responsible.  And  none  of  these  environments 
can  be  neglected  at  any  point  that  touches  the  life  ir  terest  of  the 
child,  but  what  the  civilization  upon  which  it  is  builded — man- 
hood suffers,  womanhood  suffers,  the  whole  fabric  of  society 
suffers,  and  it  is  in  this  suffering  that  we  have  permitted — nay, 
have  helped  create,  by  our  own  negligence,  that  we  are  gather- 
ing here  to  see  if  we  can  do  something  to  better  conditions. 

It  is  proper  within  this  sacred  precinct  to  quote  to  you  what 
was  said  by  the  Great  Teacher  of  men  thousands  of  years  ago: 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven."  I do  not  think  that  you  or  I have  yet  realized 
how  much  that  carries.  Let  me  say  it  for  you  again.  Of  course 
it  is  as  familiar  to  you  as  it  is  to  me — perhaps  more  so  : " Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Now,  there  lie  our  opportunities,  men  and  women  ; and  if 
you  hinder  any  one  of  these  little  children,  then  you  are  directly 
responsible  for  an?  thing  that  happens  to  them  in  the  untried 
things  that  will  crowd  them  out  or  into  lives  of  shame  and  dis- 
aster. 

" Help  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  the  Lord  said. 
And  if  you  believe  with  me,  which  I think  is  capable  of  absolute 
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demonstration,  not  a child,  not  one,  or  not  more  than  one,  out 
of  every  hundred  in  any  community,  if  that  community  in  which 
the  child  was  born  in  all  the  relations  which  bear  upon  the 
child’s  life,  family,  school  and  city— if  those  communites  did 
their  full  duty  toward  the  child  from  birth  until  he  became  an 
adult — not  one  child  out  of  every  hundred  would  go  wrong  in 
this  world — not  one  child  in  every  hundred  but  what  could  be 
and  would  be  a self-respecting  self-supporting,  God-obeying 
and  God-loving  individual  and  happy  in  this  world  of  ours. 
And  yet  fifty  per  cent  of  them,  under  the  crunching  wheels  of 
what  we  call  a Christian  civilization,  go  to  the  dogs. 

Well,  now  it  is  the  business  in  part  of  the  juvenile  court  to 
help  these,  and  unfortunately  and  sometimes  unwisely  from  your 
standpoint,  to  help  these  children  who  have  already  been  in 
part  broken  by  our  own  carelessness  and  cruelty,  who  come  up 
for  the  first  time  because  of  offenses  which  they  have  commit- 
ted against  laws  which  you  have  made  and  which  you  have 
forced  them  to  break.  The  moral  responsibility  of  the  parents 
toward  their  children — that  is  the  subject— and  the  financial 
responsibility.  Well,  every  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  ought  to 
make,  as  was  suggested  by  Judge  Brown,  the  parents  feel  respon- 
sible for  the  child’s  maintenance,  unless  the  parent  be  physic- 
ally impaired  so  that  he  cannot  earn  something,  and  then  he  is 
rightly  and  naturally  a charge  upon  the  community,  because  his 
condition,  probably  at  least  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  can  be 
directly  traced  to  the  community’s  relation  toward  him  in  some 
measureas  he  developed  from  childhood  to  that  sort  of  manhood. 

If  you  follow  back  any  of  these  dependent,  derelict  parents, 
you  will  find  they  have  mesured  their  steps  along  what  is  the 
inevitable  careless  untrained  childhood  ; lack  of  opportunity  ; 
the  squeezing  of  the  useful  spirit  before  it  has  developed  into 
the  sweetness  of  human  nature;  burdens  cast  upon  the  childish 
shoulders  too  strong  for  those  shoulders  to  bear  ; life  squeezed 
out  before  life’s  opportunity  had  fair  opportunity  to  blossom. 
Then  you  have  degraded  and  unsubstantial  and  incomplete 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  then  you  have  children  who  are 
the  product.  Then  you  have  this  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  new  group  and  the  old  stock ; but  if  that  stock  be  hardy, 
then  it  is  the  judge’s  place  to  see  that  they  work. 

We  have  in  San  Francisco  plenty  of  unclaimed  land  owned 
by  the  city,  doing  nothing  now,  that  might  be  blooming  with 
roses,  and  with  gardens,  if  this  labor  were  made  to  be  product- 
ive, if  necessary.  There  is  a certain  training  that  the  court 
might  insist  that  the  parent  enter  into  as  a parent.  But  the  task 
is  a very  difficult  one,  as  to  forty  or  fifty  years  in  habits  that 
have  been  incurred. 

If  you  are  to  look  to  the  moral  responsibility  and  to  be 
assured  of  effective  moral  responsibility  for  childhood,  you  have 
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to  begin  with  childhood,  if  you  are  to  have  any  kind  of  hopeful! 
result. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  you  and  me  that  practically  all  of  our 
institutional  life,  as  we  have  been  using  it,  has  been  failing  us  in 
the  one  essential  point  where  it  might  be  most  effective.  You 
see  we  are  just  getting  out  of  the  barbaric  age,  when  the  idea  was 
that  the  child  should  be  exploited  to  the  parent’s  own  ends. 
And  this  hesitancy,  which  so  often  has  been  a recreant  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  courts,  comes  from  the  idea  that  you  should 
not  interfere  with  those  parents  although  the  evidence  shows 
they  were  entirely  irresponsible  and  unfit  for  the  training  of 
children.  The  old  notion  was  that  they  had  some  claim  to 
allegiance,  some  strangle-hold  on  this  bit  of  innocence  which 
might  be  developed,  but  which  might  be  stunted  for  life  ever- 
lasting ; that  there  was  some  physical  relation  that  should  be 
considered,  and  that  we  are  bound  by  such  a thing — but  we  are 
getting  to  a better  point  of  view.  When  we  come  to  the  point 
that  the  juvenile  court  may  devote  all  the  time  and  energy  the 
investigations,  which  were  always  careful,  of  these  very  relations 
— what  in  the  name  of  your  own  common  sense,  are  dollars  and 
muniments  of  title  and  great  fortunes  piled  up  in  any  community 
compared  with  those  of  child  life  and  its  proper  treatment. 

Now,  the  antidote,  in  my  judgment,  lies  with  you  in  sup- 
porting these  judges,  with  your  creating  of  public  sentiment,  so 
easily  aroused,  so  eager  to  be  active,  so  dominant  in  every  com- 
munity, that  he  who  does  not  live  up  to  the  full  fair  responsi- 
bility to  child  life,  or  she  who  does  not,  would  feel  the  heavy 
hand  of  ostracism,  so  potent  that  life  would  be  almost  unbear- 
able, rather  than  easy  and  more  easy.  Public  opinion  moves 
the  world  ; and  it  is  for  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  help  the 
judges  who,  because  of  your  spirit  and  backing,  will  be  able  to 
interpret  more  and  more  the  high  spirit  of  our  Christian  civil- 
ization at  its  best  into  their  interpretation  of  the  statutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  child  that  comes  into  the  world  in  the 
home  of  the  drunken,  when  his  intellect  first  begins  to  develop, 
is  morally  the  same  as  the  child  who  begins  life  in  the  home  of 
refinement  and  character.  There  is  no  question  whatever,  that, 
both  from  matters  of  humanity  toward  the  child  itself,  and  with 
respect  to  its  own  morals  and  pecuniary  interest,  society  at  large 
has  a duty  which  it  can  perform  in  seeing  that  that  identity  is 
preserved. 

The  boy  problem  is  one  thing,  and  somehow,  as  we  con- 
sider it,  some  of  us  or  some  of  you  seem  to  feel  that  you  know 
something  about  it  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  In  spite  of  the 
gentle  nature  of  woman,  the  girl  problem  seems  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  the  two. 
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WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  GIRL  PROBLEM 
MISS  BEATRICE  A.  McCALL 
Assistant  Probation  Officer,  Alameda  County 

The  juvenile  court  girls’  problem  is  almost  entirely  that  of 
immorality.  1 am  sad  to  state  that  the  girl  thief  or  forger  or  run- 
away is  rarely  chaste.  Our  modern  civilization  is  such  that  the 
unprotected  girl  is  considered  an  almost  legtimate  prey,  and 
seldom  if  ever,  do  her  esdapades  end  in  anything  but  moral  dis- 
aster. 

The  reason  that  girls  go  wrong  is  as  old  as  humanity,  but 
some  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  our  modern  life,  seems  to 
me  to  be  brand  new  inventions,  fresh  from  the  realm  of  Hades. 
It  is  natural  and  right  that  girls  should  be  joyous  and  want  a 
good  time  and  right  here  is  our  great  problem.  Mostly  all  of 
the  poor  little  women  who  have  come  into  my  care,  have  paid 
the  heavy  price  of  their  virtue,  for  the  poor  pitiful  pleasure  which 
seemed  at  first  so  wonderful  and  fine.  The  wretched  places  of 
debauchery  with  which  our  cities  are  disfigured  and  scarred  are 
all  disguised  as  places  of  amusement,  and  when  it  is  the  fashion 
for  all  young  men  to  sow  their  wild  oats,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  need  many  and  efficient  probation  officers  to  gather  up  the 
wreckage. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  probation  officers  are  told  to  remake 
and  remodel,  to  color  and  retouch  these  poor  human  cast  off 
garments,  torn  and  soiled  as  they  envitably  are.  How  do  we  do 
it  ? Mostly  by  love  and  by  the  gentle  art  of  substitution.  The 
probation  officer  in  my  mind  can  only  be  the  diagnostician. 
She  must  find  some  one  to  love  the  girl  with  a tender  personal 
love.  When  I was  a little  girl,  I frequently  asked  my  father  or 
mother,  if  he  or  she  loved  me  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
wide,  wide  world,  and  was  consequently  delighted  with  an  affirm- 
ative reply.  Very  often  a girl  will  ask  me  if  I love  her  better 
than  the  other  girls  I have  on  probation.  All  this  goes  to  show 
that  the  child  is  craving  a personal  love  and  tenderness,  which  no 
probation  officer,  no  matter  how  large  her  heart  can  give  to  a 
hundred  or  more  girls.  For  instance,  one  of  our  girls,  who  had 
been  left  a waif  all  her  life,  and  who  immediately  told  you  that 
she  had  " never  had  no  folks,"  lived  with  a woman  who  had  come 
to  our  office  to  find  a girl  who  could  help  her  take  care  of  the 
babies.  A friendship  grew  up  between  the  two  which  was  as 
strong  as  the  love  of  two  sisters,  separation  meant  for  either  one 
of  them  loneliness,  and  when  the  girl  gave  up  her  life  in  bring- 
ing another  into  the  world,  the  older  woman  was  crazed  with 
grief.  She  told  me  the  other  day,  that  at  Christmas  time,  she 
and  her  husband  hoped  to  place  a monument  over  their  little 
girl.  This  may  seem  to  be  sentimental,  but  this  is  the  kind  of 
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love  that  these  children  need  and  that  the  probation  officers 
are  not  able  to  give. 

The  environment  of  the  girl  must  be  completely  changed. 
The  evil  atmosphere  of  drink  and  debauchery  that  passes  as 
gaiety  must  be  replaced  with  the  fresh  sweet  air  of  religion, 
tenderness  and  love,  which  in  the  end  will  lead  to  a new  life. 
Practically  the  only  occupation  open  to  our  girls  is  to  work  in 
family  homes.  Not  as  a maid,  but  as  one  of  the  family,  where 
she  will  receive  some  remuneration  for  her  services.  We  do 
not  want  the  stylish  home,  nor  the  wealthy  home,  but  a place 
where  love  and  work  are  predominant  and  where  the  girl  will 
be  an  equal.  " Better  be  first  in  a little  Iberian  village,  than  to 
be  second  in  Rome."  The  social,  religious  and  moral  life  of 
the  girl  must  center  around  the  home  where  she  is.  1 have 
found  that  the  department  store  is  not  a success  and  that  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  teach  girls  trades,  because  of  the  liv- 
ing expense,  carfare,  etc.,  which  is  necessary,  and  because 
of  the  great  temptations  met  with  going  unchaperoned  to  and 
from  work 

I have  not  the  best  facilites  for  the  care  of  non-Catholic 
girls.  For  the  Catholic  girls  we  have  St.  Catherines,  with  its 
splendid  work,  but  for  the  non-Catholic  we  are  handicapped. 
The  Salvation  Army  home  cannot  take  care  of  the  girls  who  do 
not  want  to  stay  and  the  Florence  Crittenden  do  not  want  to 
take  the  girls  who  are  diseased. 

We  have  no  place  to  care  for  girls  afflicted  with  syphilis 
and  other  venereal  diseases,  except  the  county  hospitals.  I do 
not  believe  that  the  county  hospitals  are  the  places  to  care  for 
our  girls,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  choose  the 
people  who  are  patients  at  the  county  hospitals,  and  the  girls 
are  thrown  in  with  a crowd  of  people  who  certainly  are  not 
conducive  to  a moral  uplift.  We  certainly  need  a training 
home  for  girls. 

In  closing  let  me  make  a plea  that  while  our  work  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  cure  of  these  cases,  let  us  not  forget  some 
of  the  causes.  1 am  careful  not  to  let  the  comfortable  man  or 
woman  leave  me  with  an  idea  that  these  direful  tradgedies  are 
the  will  of  God  or  that  human  nature  is  responsible  for  them. 
We  have  the  disrupted  home,  where  parents  are  separated.  Is 
God  responsible  for  this  ? More  often  drink  and  dissipation 
provety  and  ignorance  are  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
wrecked  home.  Is  God  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  are  per- 
mitting a lot  of  selfish  people  to  make  money  out  of  the  lives  of 
boys  and  girls  by  selling  vile  postal  cards,  and  producing  salac- 
ious plays.  This  is  your  responsibility  and  mine  and  the 
responsibility  of  every  decent  thinking  person  in  the  United 
States. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy.  I should  like  to  say  in  reference  to  the  delin- 
quent and  dependent  girl,  that  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
probation  officer  is  concerned,  where  there  is  not  a location,  a 
home  for  that  girl,  the  Juvenile  Court  Auxiliary  have  been  con- 
sidering the  advisability  and  necessity  for  a State  Training  School 
for  Girls,  where  the  girls  can  be  equipped  with  a vocational  edu- 
cation which  will  provide  for  her  all  the  needs  for  a decent,  liv- 
ing when,  she  is  released  from  that  institution,  and  this  in  a 
great  measure  will  preclude  the  necessity  for  temptation.  If  a 
girl  has  a proper  training  of  both  mind  and  hand,  she  naturally 
will  turn  to  that  in  most  cases  when  she  is  released. 

Another  thing  that  has  occurred  to  me  is,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  see  that  the  girls,  when  they  are  released,  are 
given  more  than  enough  wages  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
I think  that  the  fall  of  the  girl  in  San  Francisco  especiallj'  is  due 
the  wage  which  she  receives,  absolutely  inadequate  to  keep  her 
in  a semi-respectable  condition  ; and  I would  like  the  public  to 
become  interested  in  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls. 

FIFTH  SESSION 

Friday  Morning,  October  27th 
MR.  CHRISTOPHER  RUESS,  Presiding 

The  Chairman.  I have  visited  a good  many  orphanages  of 
the  State,  and  there  are  not  any  that  1 have  visited  that  have 
been  more  interesting  than  the  one  which  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  speaker  who  opens  the  discussion — an  orphanage  to 
which  our  juvenile  court  sends  bad  run-away  boys,  and  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  no  fences  and  nothing  to  run  away  from, 
and  therefore  they  don’t  run  away.  It  is  founded  on  perfect 
trust  and  love  put  into  actual  practice  with  the  ordinary  chil- 
dren. So  I have  the  pleasure  in  introducing  Major  C.  Wilfred 
Bourne,  of  the  Golden  Gate  Orphanage  or  Salvation  Army 
Home  at  Lytton  Springs,  who  will  speak  on  " The  Orphan  Asy- 
lum : Its  purposes  and  what  it  should  do." 

Major  C.  Wilfred  Bourne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I am  very  glad  of 
this  opportunity  and  privilege  of  speaking,  not  in  defense  of 
orphanages,  for  they,  before  all  other  charitable  institutions,  need 
no  defense,  but  in  behalf  of  them  and  also  in  explanation  of 
that  most  important  work  which  they  alone  can  do. 

Today,  it  is  rather  popular  among  some  people  to  decry 
orphanages  and  to  tell  how  very  much  out-of-date  such  institu- 
tions are,  and  to  explain  how  much  easier,  and  especially  how 
much  cheaper — municipal,  state  and  county  governments,  could 
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dispose  of  delinquent  and  dependent  children.  Such  statements, 
however,  are  generally  made  by  those  who  have  not  kept  in 
touch  with  up-to-date  institutions,  and  who  do  not  know  the 
part  that  such  institutions  are  taking  in  the  most  important  and 
greatest  of  all  philanthropic  works  ; that  is,  caring  for  the  unfor- 
tunate and  difficult  children  of  today.  This  work  of  caring  for 
these  unfortunate  children  is,  the  most  needed  and  the  most 
effective  work,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  part  of 
uplifting  the  human  race.  There  is  usually  in  a big  business 
more  opportunity  of  improving  such  business  by  stopping 
leaks,  building  up  weak  places  and  stopping  needless  expense 
and  waste,  etc.,  than  there  is  of  increasing  the  income,  especially 
as  increase  of  gain  may  be  more  than  offset  than  by  increase  of 
waste,  etc.  And  so  in  the  work  of  uplifting  the  human  race. 
While  the  further  development  of  the  highest  types  is  certainly 
desirable,  yet,  their  usefulness  is  minimized  if  they  progress  too 
far  beyond  the  multitude,  and  their  influence  for  progress  may 
be  negatived  by  the  retarding  effect  of  the  great  mass  of  unde- 
veloped and  wrongly  developed  human  beings  on  the  lowest 
strata.  And  so,  the  education  of  those  children  who  are  natur- 
ally inclined  to  go  right  and  who  have  every  inclination  and 
inducement  and  opportunity  to  develop  and  become  what  they 
should,  is  really  not  so  important  to  the  State  as  the  making  of 
good  profitable  citizens  of  these  children  who  would  otherwise 
fill  our  prisons,  etc.  This  work  can  only  be  accomplished  in 
training  homes  especially  equipped  and  conducted  to  care  for 
such  cases.  The  ordinary  home  is  no  more  fitted  to  meet  such 
conditions  than  it  is  to  care  for  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  that 
should  be  taken  to  an  hospital  where  specialists  and  the  neces- 
sary equipment  can  be  found. 

1 have  used  the  word  " orphanage  !l  because  this  is  the  term 
given  me  for  my  paper,  but  today,  this  term  covers  quite  a num- 
ber of  diversified  institutions  which  should  not  be  confused.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  institutions  should  be  divided  into  three 
principal  classes.  The  first. — (That  quite  necessary  but  least 
important  of  children’s  institutions)  namely : — The  temporary 
home  forchildren  whoare  expected  to  be  placed  out,  and  thequal- 
ifications  for  which  are  little  more  than  the  ability  to  properly 
feed  and  clothe  the  inmates  until  a home  has  been  found  for 
them.  The  second. — The  old  style  orphanage,  which  does  not 
find  homes  for  its  inmates  and  does  nothing  beyond  feeding  and 
clothing  them,  and,  at  the  age  of  14 — when  State  aid  stops,  turns 
such  children  out  into  the  cold  world,  absolutely  unfitted  to 
resist  its  temptations  or  to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities. 
This  class  of  orphanage,  however,  is  a relic  of  the  past  and  is 
justly  and  properly  being  rapidly  put  out  of  existence.  The 
third. — This  is  really  not  an  orphanage  at  all  : That  is  to  say, 

it  is  not  conducted  for  orphans  any  more  than  for  any  other 
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class  of  children,  but  is  for  any  and  every  child  who  may  need 
its  help.  Such  children  may  be  orphans,  half  orphans,  aban- 
doned children,  who,  for  some  reason  cannot  be  placed  with 
some  private  family.  They  may  be  the  children  of  families 
where  one  of  the  parents  has  deserted,  making  it  necessary  for 
the  remaining  parent  to  be  helped  with  the  training  and  the 
education  of  the  children  for  a time.  And,  again,  they  may  be 
children  who  have  some  physical,  moral  or  mental  irregularities 
that  can  be  overcome  by  special  care  and  attention.  Such  an 
institution  has  a tremendous  work  to  accomplish,  as,  first  of  all, 
there  is  so  much  to  undo.  Sometimes  there  is  the  work  of  gen- 
erations showing  in  wrong  hereditary  traits  ; nearly  always  the 
effect  of  wrong  surroundings,  bad  example  and  physical  defic- 
iency caused  by  poor  and  insufficient  food,  want  of  fresh  air, 
irregular  meals  and  habits.  To  accomplish  this  work  intelli- 
gently and  successfully,  each  individual  case  must  be  separately 
studied  and  diagnosed  and  prescribed  for,  after  which,  such  a 
case  must  be  closely  watched  and  treatment  changed  or  contin- 
ued accordingly.  Neither  time  nor  money  should  be  denied 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  child,  the  community  and  the  State. 
There  must  be  made  of  each  child  the  highest  finished  product 
possible  : The  innate  possibilities,  the  natural  ability,  the  latent 

talent  must  be  searched  out,  developed  and  encouraged. 
Sooner  or  later  the  boy  or  girl  must  be  helped  to  decide  for  what 
walk  in  life  they  are  best  suited  and  after  such  a decision  has 
been  made,  then  that  child  must  be  gradually  taught  to  special- 
ize in  training  along  such  lines.  A general  education,  in  order 
to  get  good  common  sense  and  an  unprejudiced  uniform  devel- 
opment, is  always  advisable  to  commence.  Orphanages  turning 
out  boys  and  girls  by  hundreds  and  thousands  must  study  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  not  fit  their  inmates  for  walks  in  life  that 
are  already  over-crowded,  but  must  fit  them — as  far  as  possible — 
to  fill  the  demand  created  by  the  greatest  need  of  the  nation. 
These  demands  seem  to  me  to  have  been  since  the  birth  of  the 
Republic,  for  scientific  farmers  who  can  work  along  business 
lines  and  for  girls  who  are  thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge 
of  and  properly  care  for  a home. 

To  be  able  properly  to  meet  the  requirements  needed  to 
bring  such  children  up  to  the  average,  physically,  mentally  and 
morally,  and  to  give  them  the  proper  training,  1 am  very 
emphatic  in  stating  that  a farm,  and  a good  big  farm  at  that,  is 
only  right  place  to  locate  such  a training  home,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

Physically.  Abundant  fresh  air,  room  to  run  and  play, 
sunshine,  etc.,  are  absolutely  necessary.  Also  fresh  milk,  but- 
ter, eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  which  are  hard  to  get  in  a city, 
and  then  only  at  prices  almost  prohibited  for  such  an  institu- 
tion. 
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Training.  Nothing  can  equal  the  opportunities  that  a farm 
gives  in  this  line.  The  farmer  who  owns  his  farm  is  the  most 
independent  of  all  men.  He  can  live  and  live  well,  whether  he 
is  making  money  or  not,  and  there  is  nothing  like'  a boy’s  life 
on  a farm  to  give  a young  man  a healthy  independence,  and  to 
teach  him  to  use  his  own  brain,  ingenuity,  and  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

Intercourse  with  nature,  and  the  many  secrets  that  are 
learned  by  those  who  live  in  the  open-air.  There  is  also  the 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  etc.,  all  of 
which  must  have  an  influence  for  permanent  good,  even  though 
indirect  on  impressionable  youth.  There  is  also  the  opportun- 
ity for  pets,  helping  to  develope  the  loving  side  of  a child’s 
nature  ; lambs,  birds,  dogs,  and  even  colts  and  calves.  In  fact,  out 
of  the  some  four  or  five  thousand  birds  and  animals  on  our 
farm  at  Lytton  Springs,  there  are  few  that  are  not  pets. 

Morally.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  children  who  come 
from  cities  with  bad  and  immoral  habits  but  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  up  a healthy  farm  life,  lose  these  habits  as 
they  grow  in  health  ; that,  as  they  become  healthy  and  normal 
physically,  they  also  become  healthy  and  normal  morally. 

1 am  a great  believer  in  getting  children  out  of  bed  and  out- 
doors as  soon  as  they  wake  up,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  keeping 
them  out  of  doors,  busy  all  day,  either  working,  playing,  learn- 
ing or  eating,  but  not  loafing,  and  letting  them  go  to  bed  tired. 
A boy  and  girl  should  not  spend  five  minutes  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  bed  unless  they  are  asleep. 

Before  children  can  be  started  to  grow  and  improve  they 
must  first  of  all  be  brought  into  a happy  and  contented  condi- 
tion. 

Before  any  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained,  their  confi- 
dence and  affection  must  be  won  ; then  their  interest  and  ambi- 
tion must  be  aroused  and  they  must  be  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  this  world  is  a good  place,  that  life  is  worth  living,  and  that 
there  are  moral,  mental  and  physical  attainments  to  be  acquired, 
and  victories  to  be  won  well  worth  striving  for.  Such  an 
orphanage  must  also  be  a real  home  for  a child,  where  it  can  both 
be  loved  and  also  love  in  return,  and  where  it  can  also  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  childhood.  It  is  frequently  charged 
that  it  is  impossible  for  children  in  a large  institution  to  receive 
the  love  that  a child  needs.  My  experience  is,  that  this  is  not 
so.  Instead  of  it  being  hard  to  love  these  unfortunate  children 
it  is  impossible  to  help  loving  them.  This  home  should  be 
more  than  a mere  temporary  one.  It  must  be  a place  to  which 
after  leaving  they  will  return  for  their  holidays,  write  for  congrat- 
ulation on  their  victories  and  achievements,  and  turn  for  sym- 
pathy and  comfort  in  their  sorrows.  The  home  must  follow  the 
interests,  continue  to  advise  and  help  in  the  many  difficulties 
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and  crises  that  arise  in  the  lives  of  young  people.  There  must 
also  be  some  definite  religious  training.  A young  man  or 
woman  starting  out  in  life  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  entangle- 
ments and  snares  that  surround  their  path,  neither  can  they  hope 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  life  or  overcome  its  difficulties — least  of  all 
fulfill  their  highest  destiny — without  Divine  help,  guidance  and 
encouragement. 

The  orphanages  of  today  should  take  advantage  of  the 
invaluable  help  that  can  be  obtained  so  freely  from  juvenile  courts 
and  county  probation  officers.  By  referring  applications  for 
admittance  to  the  probation  officer,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  fill- 
ing our  institutions  with  children  who  could  and  should  be  cared 
for  by  their  own  people  or  placed  it  private  families  ; and  by 
working  in  harmony  with  the  juvenile  courts,  those  delinquent 
and  dependent  children  that  need  help  can  be  accepted  and  given 
an  opportunity  for  training  and  improvement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  especially  in  this  connection  there  should  be  a distinction 
made  by  the  State  in  financially  helping  orphanages,  and  that  an 
institution  that  has  proper  facilities  and  actually  does  train  child- 
ren, making  them  competent  to  take  their  places  in  life,  and 
receive  compensation  for  the  care  of  such  children  up  to  the  age 
sixteen  or  eighteen.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  are  actually  doing 
the  work  that  should  have  been  done  by  the  proposed  Boys  and 
Girls  State  Industrial  Farm.  All  institutions  receiving  State  aid, 
and  even  otherwise,  should  be  open  to  and  under  the  closest 
investigation  by  the  State:  and,  moreover,  I should  recommend 
that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  all  solicitors  for  such  insti- 
tutions to  carry  a permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Control.  Such 
permits  could  designate,  to  a certain  extent,  the  work  being  done 
by  the  home,  and  also  the  financial  needs  of  the  home. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  orphanages  tend  to  increase 
the  supply  of  dependent  children,  that  they  break  up  homes  and. 
help  to  fill  our  penitentiaries,  etc.,  but  I am  comfident  that  the 
properly  conducted  orphanage  will  do  just  the  reverse.  The 
orphanage  should  be  the  cause  and  means  whereby  the  supply 
of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  should  be  stopped,  be- 
cause, if  the  present  generation  of  such  children  are  carefully 
trained  in  such  homes  as  I have  described,  the  immediate  des- 
cendants would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  regard  to  breaking  up  homes.  All  homes  that  are  not 
conducted  on  right  lines  that  are  bringing  children  into  the 
world  to  grow  up,  to  belong  to  the  worthless  or  criminal  class, 
should  most  decidedly  be  broken  up,  and  in  such  a way  that 
there  can  be  no  more  bringing  into  this  world  of  such  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  a poor  but  worthy  family  that  is  only  unfor- 
tunate or  even  unwise  and  weak,  can  usually  be  helped  and 
strengthened  and  kept  together  and  the  family  put  on  the  up 
grade,  if  the  children  are  taken  for  a while  and  properly  trained 
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and  supported.  In  support  of  this  statement  I could  quote  a 
number  of  cases. 

Children  in  an  orphanage  should  have  special  educational 
facilities,  because  so  many  children  needing  to  be  in  such  a 
home  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  attending  school. 
The  public  school  system  should  be  used  by  all  means,  but 
there  should  be  extra  help  and  special  classes  to  enable  the 
backward  scholars  to  catch  up,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  probably  better  to  run  a school  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  a year  for  fewer  hours  a day  and  adding  courses  of 
manuel  training,  etc. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Henry  Mauser.  (Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  San 
Francisco.)  The  paper  read  by  Major  Bourne,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  improved  upon  and  I am  not  going  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

He  spoke  about  the  name  11  orphanage  " as  being  a mis- 
nomer for  the  reasons  that  he  gave.  1 believe  that  the  word 
"orphanage"  is  a misnomer  from  another  point  of  view.  He 
gave  you  practical  reasons,  but  1 have  a sentimental  reason.  1 
find  that  no  matter  how  many  children  graduate  from  an 
orphanage  that  the  word  " orphanage  11  seems  to  cling  to  them  at 
least  in  their  consideration,  in  their  thought,  as  a sort  of  a stigma, 
and  1 believe  the  word  " orphanage " should  be  eliminated  from 
institutions  of  this  character  if  only  for  a sentimental  reason, 
and  that  instead  of  its  being  known  as  an  orphan  asylum  or  an 
orphanage,  that  it  should  be  simply  called  a home  for  children. 
Because  in  my  belief  in  these  modern  times  the  old-style 
orphanages  with  their  high  fences  and  spikes  on  top  have  been 
done  away  with,  and  that  the  modern  orphanage  with  no  fences, 
with  the  actual  freedom  of  an  actual  home  is  far  different. 

The  Major  in  his  paper  spoke  about  the  age  limit  of  chil- 
dren in  orphanages,  or  some  of  them  who  graduate  their  children 
at  1 4,  simply  and  purely  for  the  reason  that  no  more  state  aid  is 
received  after  that.  This  is  a subject  that  has  been  discussed 
and  probably  will  be  for  a long  time  to  come.  1 think  that 
where  these  homes  are  doing  the  work  for  the  state  and  for  the 
community  by  the  aid  of  private  means  largely  or  to  the  largest 
extent — where  these  institutions  are  producing  and  bringing 
into  the  community  agencies  of  production,  they  are  entitled  not 
alone  to  the  partial  support  of  the  state,  but  to  the  full  support 
of  the  state  and  the  community.  It  seems  to  me  a positive  cru- 
elty to  the  child  and  a positive  wrong-doing  to  the  community 
to  send  children  out  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen  years. 

1 have  seen  the  result  of  this  action.  I have  seen  children 
sent  out  at  fourteen  years  of  age  only  to  be  placed  in  institu- 
tions of  a character  which  even  one  knows  without  my  men- 
tioning them.  I believe  that  every  modern  institution  of  today 
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should  have  a technical  school  where  every  boy  should  be 
taught  to  do  something,  either  with  his  hands  or  with  his  brain  ; 
but  it  should  be  specialized 

I find  that  most  of  the  orphan  children  who  do  not  succed 
in  life,  fail  for  this  reason  and  no  other.  Their  surroundings 
have  been  good ; the  education  that  they  have  received  has 
been  of  the  best;  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child’s 
morality  and  mind  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired  ; but 
when  they  are  sent  out  more  or  less  like  a ship  without  a rud- 
der. The  State  Industrial  Farm  that  we  hope  soon  to  get  is  a 
case  in  point;  but  that  industrial  farm  could  not  take  care  of  all 
the  children  of  the  state.  Therefore,  1 believe  that  every  mod- 
ern institution  of  today  should  h.ave  its  own  technical  school. 

And  1 believe  that  if  proper  investigating  committees  were 
appointed,  men  and  women  who  would  devote  their  time  to 
the  work  of  investigating  the  surviving  parent  in  the  case  of  the 
orphanage  and  the  parent  in  the  case  of  want  or  poverty  or  ill- 
ness, that  instead  of  keeping  the  child  in  an  orphanage  or  in  a 
home  of  this  character,  that  the  surviving  parent  should  be  sub 
sidized  to  care  for  his  own  child  ; because  even  though  the  best 
equipped  institution  in  the  world  is  the  best  place  for  a large 
number  of  children,  still,  the  home,  with  its  surroundings  of  home 
influences  and  the  mother  love,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a few 
people  to  give  to  a large  number,  is  at  best  and  at  most  the 
proper  place  for  every  child  to  be. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Doane.  Presbyterian  Orphanage  and 
Farm,  San  Anselmo. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  which  1 would  like  to  empha- 
size which  have  been  said.  I do  feel  indeed  that  the  state  should 
be  thankful  to  those  who  are  giving  their  time  to  the  superin- 
tendency of  such  work.  It  is  far  better  to  give  what  is  given 
and  even  more  would  be  helpful,  to  save  the  child  from  institu- 
tions, when  it  will  cost  them  far  more  to  carry  out  if  the  child 
goes  wrong. 

Now,  another  thing,  I believe  in  placing  the  child  upon  his 
or  her  honor.  That  is  what  1 have  done  at  San  Anselmo.  We 
have  twenty  acres  and  no  high  fence  round  about,  and  we  know 
that  if  there  were  a thousand.  a boy,  particularly,  would  want  to 
know  what  is  beyond.  But  they  know  that  if  they  go  beyond 
grounds,  they  being  placed  upon  their  honor,  why,  there  is 
punishment  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  they  are 
rewarded  for  it.  1 believe  in  rewards,  and  1 believe  in  the  right 
kind  of  punishment. 

Another  feature  I want  to  emphasize  is  the  co-operative  store. 
It  has  a tendency  to  make  the  children  realize  the  value  of  things, 
and  furthermore  that  they  may  appreciate  what  is  done  for  them. 

Sister  Helena.  I have  nothing  to  say  but  to  corroborate  all 
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•that  Major  Bourne  and  Mr.  Mauser  have  said,  especially  in 

Tefftrtha°s  hkmg  Care,  °f  ,the  c^>ldren  after  the  state  aid  stops. 
I hat  has  been  our  hardest  problem  to  solve.  We  have  of 
course,  a very  large  orphan  asylum,  and  it  would  be  simply 

baJkTn  886  se^  K L Ch,'dren  in  the  aSylum'  ^ 

back  in  1656,  seeing  hat,  by  private  means  we  built  our  own 
technical  school.  Now,  we  have  transfered  to  that  technical 
school  hundreds  of  orphaned  children.  They  learn  in  that  tech- 
nical school  everything  that  can  be  done  with  the  needle;  also 

kitrb^T  1C^branCheS\T/tLkmg,  tUrnS  in  the  domestic  work, 
kitchen,  laundry  etc.  When  they  graduate  from  there  they 
are  given  a diploma  by  which  they  can  obtain  a situatio^ 
m ?h  y d°IWn,tow1n'  , there  are  children  who  cannot  go 

to  this  technical  school,  children  with  poor  sight,  children  who 
have  no  taste  for  sewing.  We  tried  to  provide  for  them  in  the 
orphan  asylum  in  different  ways.  There  are  at  least  twenty  of 

childr^  ^ CKl  ffrenb  ud°  n0t  C,onfine  confidence  of  the 
children  to  myself.  Each  sister  takes  special  care  of  those  who 
seem  to  be  drawn  towards  her  ; and  in  that  way  we  get  an 
insight  into  what  they  want,  to  do  in  the  future,  and  we  work  on 
that.  Each  child  has  her  own  ideas,  as  she  comes  to  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen.  Some,  are  fitted  only  for  domestic  work. 

1 hey  are  placed  in  good  families.  They  are  always  free  to  come 
home.  One  lady  said  to  me  that  that  makes  them  independent 
1 he  orphan  asylum  is  their  home,  and  they  come  home  when 
they  are  not  treated  right.  When  they  feel  the  work  is  too  heavy- 
they  come  home  three  or  four  times.  In  the  asylum  we  have 
many  chances  for  instance,  in  the  infirmary  ward,  we  give  them 
a chance  to  help  there.  In  that  way  we  have  developed  the 
talent  for  trained  nursing  We  have  eight  in  the  different  hos- 
pitals making  fine  trained  nurses.  That  helps  us  out  Then  in 
fear  of  turning  the  child  out  incompetent,  we  have  our  cooking 
school  right  in  the  asylum.  So  we  have  in  the  old  asylum  a 
cooking  school  where  the  children  can  learn  to  cook  in  small 
quantities. 

Both  gentlemen  spoke  of  the  boys,  but  the  girl  at  fourteen 
needs  aid,  at  fourteen  and  fifteen— more  than  she  needs  it  in 
younger  years.  It  does  not  take  so  much  to  clothe  and  take 
care  of  them  in  their  younger  years,  but  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
they  have  passed  the  grammar  grades.  We  keep  an  evening 
school  and  we  give  them  a taste  of  bookkeeping  and  typewrit- 
mg  and  they  go  on  with  their  work  around  the  house.’  But  it 
would  be  a help  if  they  would  continue  that  aid  for  a few  years 
longer  so  as  to  enable  us  to  send  these  children  out  to  school 
as  we  have  tried  in  some  cases,  in  private  cases— sending  them 
out  to  school  and  coming  back  to  the  asylum.  Some  of  them 
go  out  to  work  and  come  back.  They  cannot  earn  enough  at 
the  beginning  to  earn  their  board,  so  they  come  back  to  the  asy- 
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lum.  The  asylum  is  their  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  never  sent  out  incompetent.  A technical  school  for 
each  asylum,  every  one  would  find  would  be  as  much  a help  as 
ours  has  been  to  Us.  Hundreds  of  young  women  have  been 
turned  out  ready  to  earn  their  way  with  the  needle  which  is 
always  a very  lucrative  occupation.  We  do  not  confine  our 
school  to  our  own  children.  Any  girl  will  be  received  into  that 
school  who  has  a good  moral  character.  There  are  no  fences. 
The  girls  are  free.  We  do  not  rule  them  in  that  way.  They 
are  ruled  on  a sense  of  honor  and  religion.  Of  course,  we  have 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  technical  school  on  the  incorrigible  girls 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty.  But  any  girl  will  be 
received  there  and  taught  this  trade,  which  will  make  them 
independent. 

Mrs.  Matthews.  San  Diego  Children's  Home.  1 believe 
that  every  girl  should  know  how  to  do  every  kind  of  housework. 
We  do  not  expect  to  make  housework  girls  out  of  our  girls,  but 
I do  not  think  it  does  a girl  any  harm  to  know  about  it.  In  our 
home  we  have  a very  fine  cook.  She  has  been  with  us  for  six 
years,  and  takes  just  as  much  interest  in  the  girls  as  1 do. 

I have  a girl  that  1 put  in  the  kitchen  ; I change  the  girls 
every  month  ; I change  all  the  girls  around  the  house.  I have 
one  girl  in  the  kitchen  to  assist  the  cook.  She  stays  for  a month. 
Sometimes  1 put  in  two,  if  I have  not  enough  to  go  around — I 
put  two  in  the  dining  room  and  three  jn  the  kitchen  to  wash  the 
dishes;  and  then  the  other  girls  do  the  dormitory  work.  Our 
girls  are  taught  to  wash  and  iron.  Before  they  go  to  school  they 
must  do  a certain  amount  of  work  each  morning.  They  make 
their  own  beds. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I wish  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  children  being  sent  back  to  their  parents  who  are  not 
the  kind  of  parents  who  should  have  them.  I have  in  mind  one 
case  in  particular  where  a man  brought  five  children  into  the 
home.  The  mother  had  died.  They  were  foreigners  from 
British  Columbia,  and  of  course,  not  eligible  to  either  State  or 
County  aid.  So  our  home  had  to  take  care  of  them.  Every 
time  the  man  would  come  he  would  say  he  was  sick  or  had  a 
sore  hand  and  could  not  earn  any  money.  After  a while  we 
found  that  he  had  been  buying  an  express  wagon  and  a span  of 
horses.  He  was  going  into  the  express  business.  That  was  all 
right;  we  thought  he  ought  to  have  something  to  work  with. 
We  kept  on  taking  care  of  his  children.  The  first  thing  we 
knew  he  was  buying  real  estate.  Then  we  began  to  think  that 
he  had  better  pay  us  something. 

Mr.  Turner.  Boys’  and  Girls’  Aid  Society,  San  Francisco.  I 
want  to  say  a word  of  endorsement  for  the  work  done  by 
Major  Bourne,  as  told  in  his  paper.  1 think  both  he  and  Mr. 
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Mauser  are  working  to  overcome  the  one  great  danger,  and 
that  is,  that  we  turn  out  girls  and  boys  who  are  helpless.  In  the 
normal  home  of  the  poor  the  boys  and  girls  have  an  opportunity 
of  having  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the  fight.  They  see  the 
wages  brought  in  ; they  take  part  in  the  discussion ; and  they 
grow  up  realizing  that  they  must  do  for  themselves.  In  the 
orphan  asylums  things  are  handed  out  to  them  ; they  get  to  feel 
that  everything  is  theirs  by  right.  Major  Bourne  has  a system 
of  paying  for  their  work  in  accordance  with  their  industry.  We 
of  the  aid  society  put  our  boys  in  a position  where  they  rise  or 
fall  according  to  their  own  exertions.  We  make  their  rate  of 
board,  so  that  it  is  within  their  means,  so  that  they  can  pay 
what  is  required  and  still  have  enough  to  pay  for  their  clothes. 
Another  thing  to  develop  is  their  individuality.  When  ^ boy 
needs  a new  suit  of  clothes  he  is  allowed  to  select  it  and  pay 
for  it. 

Miss  Anna  Beaver.  I am  very  glad  to  put  in  one  minute  on 
the  subject  of  congratulating  the  members,  managers  and  work- 
ers in  orphanages  on  the  change  of  attitude  of  the  general  char- 
ity worker  on  the  subject  of  the  children’s  home.  I have  been 
to  a number  of  charity  conferences  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  I have  never  before  heard  the  orphanage  given  any  place 
on  the  program,  nor  ever  have  I heard  it  referred  to  except  to 
be  denounced  utterly  and  entirely,  and  not  very  long  ago  it  was 
stated  with  great  pride  by  a speaker  that  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota there  were  only  six  children  in  institutions  ; the  others  were 
all  placed  out  in  homes.  I think  we  are  all  working  today  to 
get  our  children  into  homes,  if  their  natural  homes  fail  ; but  all 
of  us  who  have  had  much  to  do  in  placing  children  in  homes 
felt,  what  sort  of  homes  are  those,  what  sort  of  standard  have 
they  ? We  feel  that  the  secondary  home  should  be  of  a higher 
standard  than  the  natural  home. 

Mr.  Gates.  I would  like  to  say  one  word  upon  the  quest- 
ion. Last  winter,  as  many  of  you  may  know,  the  legislature 
passed  a law  amending  the  State  Board  of  Charities  law,  plac- 
ing under  its  supervision  and  requiring  me  to  visit  and  report 
on  all  the  orphanage  institutions  of  the  State.  The  work  of  the 
State  Board  in  inspecting  and  visiting  the  orphanages  will  be 
that  of  co-operation  and  help  to  all  those  orphanages  that  are 
dping  good  work  ; but  undoubtably  there  are  some  doing  bad 
work,  and  we  will  be  just  as  strong  in  opposing  their  continu- 
ance. We  ask  your  co-operation.  There  can  be  a few  things 
that  we  can  solve  in  the  next  few  years,  and  one  of  those  is  the 
parents  responsibility  for  the  child  after  it  is  placed  in  the 
orphan  asylum.  That  has  already  taken  considerable  of  our 
attention  and  it  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  we  are  looking  forward. 
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and  there  is  a provision  made  for  a State  Industrial  Farm  and 
School.  1 am  largely  responsible  that  that  has  been  held  up. 
Now,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  this  supervision  placed  on 
its  shoulders.  We  do  not  know  whether  that  is  needed  or  not, 
and  we  do  not  want  it  started  until  we  know  it  is  needed,  and 
just  what  is  needed. 

This  meeting  has  been  a success  and  some  of  us  have  found 
that  the  childrens’  institutions  have  been  doing  better  work  than 
we  thought.  Let  us  continue  that  work  and  let  us  unite  together 
and  see  if  we  cannot  improve  and  benefit  these  institutions. 

Mrs.  Cushing.  I am  an  old  Californian.  I have  helped  the 
orphanages  before  we  had  any  State  aid.  New  York  never  gave 
real  state  aid  until  1875  ; we  followed  in  1880,  and  for  thirty 
years  we  got  money  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  our 
orphan  asylums.  There  are  777  orphans  in  the  asylums  receiv- 
ing State  aid  and  we  have  5,590  children,  a great  many  of  them 
have  one  parent,  a great  many  of  these  have  married  again,  and 
I believe  our  State  Board  of  Charities  should  do  as  we  did  in  New 
York  when  in  1894  Joseph  Choate  founded  an  orphan  asylum 
for  every  hundred  people  in  the  state. 

I am  thankful  to  state  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  where 
they  build  large  asylums,  because  it  is  distructive  to  individuality. 
Mr.  Doane  talked  of  rewarding  children.  I think  children  in  the 
asylum  ought  to  live  in  the  asylum  as  they  do  in  the  home  and 
when  they  do  right  should  have  commendation  just  the  same  as 
they  do  in  the  home. 

Mr.  Mauser.  In  my  few  remarks  I endeavored  to  keep  to 
the  subject,  the  orphan  asylum,  its  purposes  and  what  it  should 
do  : but  1 was  delighted  to  hear  the  various  speakers,  and  I would 
like  to  make  this  announcement  and  I believe  it  will  be  approved 
not  only  by  this  convention  but,  those  interested.  I would  like 
it  very  much  if  all  the  members  of  the  institutions  would  get 
together  and  form  a small  'society  of  their  own  for  purposes  of 
co-operation,  and  visiting  each  other’s  institutions  to  learn  what 
each  one  was  doing,  and  thereby  profit. 

HOME  PLACING  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
MRS.  EMMA  W.  LILLIE 

Secretary.  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  Central  Committee  on  Homeless  Children 

There  was  a poet  who  said,  11  What  constitutes  a state  ? Not 
high  raised  battlements  or  labored  mounds,  thick  walls  or  moated 
gate ; but  men,  high  minded  men,  who,  knowing  right,  dare 
maintain." 

Of  such  character  were  those  men  who  over  a century  ago, 
toiled  through  the  wilderness  of  the  South  and  as  they  founded 
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the  missions  along  the  way,  laid  the  foundations  for  the  splen- 
did commonwealth  which  we  enjoy  today.  These  men  were 
the  parish  padres  who  gathered  about  them  the  children  of 
the  wilds  and  the  lessons  imparted  by  these  patient  fathers  to 
the  neophyte,  came  to  constitute  the  first  establishment  of  relig- 
ious and  political  freedom  on  these  Western  shores. 

Sweet  charity  was  dispensed  freely  and  from  the  days  when 
the  mission  bells  were  swinging  from  the  bended  oaken  boughs 
where  the  chapel  for  the  people  was  the  heavens  starlit  steeple, 
and  on  the  mountain  tops  mass  was  said  for  the  Indians,  the 
pioneers,  the  pioneers  and  their  children’s  children  have 
repeated  the  lessons  taught  by  those  whose  lives  were  spent  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

By  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these  pioneers  and  those 
who  came  later,  those  who  toiled  for  the  golden  treasure  in  our 
rock-ribbed  hills,  the  Native  Sons-  and  Daughters  have  felt  that 
while  the  path  is  not  the  easiest  and  smoothest  in  the  world,  it 
will  bring  glory  to  California. 

These  two  orders  are  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  through  organized  effort,  such  worthy  causes  as  may 
enlist  their  sympathies,  and  to  create  a center  of  thought  and 
action  among  the  people  for  the  promotion  of  whatever  tends 
to  the  advancement  of  California  and  her  people. 

The  plan  was  suggested  to  the  Grand  Parlors  of  both  orders 
and  became  popular  at  once.  The  constitutions  were  amended 
by  introducing  therein  a clause  making  it  obligatory  for  each 
parlor  in  the  State  to  give  an  entertainment  once  each  year,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  sent  to  the  central  committee  to  be  used 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  finding  homes  for  the  children  listed 
with  us.  Each  order  appointed  a committee  of  three,  who  with 
the  representatives  of  the  four  charities,  would  constitute  a cen- 
tral committee  of  ten  members.  The  committee  today  is  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  C.  M.  Belshaw,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Byington  and  Mr. 

Arthur  Free  representing  the  Native  Sons;  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Lil- 
lie, Mrs.  Mamie  G.  Peyton  and  Miss  Anna  Lacy  representing 
the  Native  Daughters;  Rev.  Jerome  B.  Hannigan  representing 
the  Catholic  Institutions  and  Orphanages  ; Mr.  Chas.  A.  Murdock 
representing  the  Protestant  Orphanages  and  Institutions  ; Mr. 
Fairfax  H.  Wheelan  representing  the  Associated  Charities  of  the 
State  and  Mr.  Lucius  Solomons  representing  the  Jewish  Orphan- 
ages and  Institutions. 

The  care  and  training  of  the  State’s  dependent  children 
has  become  and  is  becoming  one  of  the  expensive  responsibil- 
ities of  the  State.  California,  like  New  York,  is  more  burdened 
than  any  other  state  because  of  their  relation  to  the  nation  as 
gateways  for  the  admission  of  immigrants ; and  California,  in 
particular,  is  much  burdened  on  account  of  its  original  native 
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population  and  its  climatic  prominence  as  a state-wide  health 
resort. 

Here  then  is  found  the  key  note  which  solves  the  problem. 
Let  us  place  the  children  while  they  are  young.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  young  children  and  invariably  the  new  par- 
ents want  them  so  young  that  they  will  remember  nothing  of 
their  former  parents. 

This  is  what  the  Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters  are  aim- 
ing to  do.  To  empty  the  orphanages  and  to  bring  together  the 
homeless  child  and  the  childless  home.  There  seems  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  tiny  babies  listed  with  us  but  we  do  have 
trouble  in  getting  enough  children  between  one  and  five  years 
old. 

Shall  they  be  denied  the  freedom  which  is  a child’s  inherit- 
ance. just  because  an  unworthy  parent,  or  parents,  neglects 
them  ? 

Individual  attention  is  what  every  child  must  have  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  them.  It  is  love  they  want  and 
love  they  must  have,  for  without  it,  they  miss  that  which  means 
life  itself. 

My  many  visits  to  the  several  orphanages  have  shown  me 
that  most  of  them  are  very  worthy.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
children  get  very  good  care  and  everything  that  could  be  done 
for  them,  is  cheerfully  done.  However,  we  realize  that  as  fine 
as  the  system  may  be  in  the  institutions,  they  cannot  supply  that 
which  meant  happiness  to  us  when  we  were  children. 

The  wonderful  success  with  which  the  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  have  met  since  May  1910,  when  the  office  opened, 
has  been  a revelation  to  me  for  I took  the  office  of  secretary 
with  a sinking  heart.  I felt  sure  that  there  must  be  a hundred 
children  homeless,  to  one  home  offered.  Inside  of  a week  after 
the  office  opened  I changed  my  mind  and  now  after  one  year, 
we  have  250  applications  from  people  whose  homes  lack  the 
sunshine  of  a child’s  smile  and  where  the  happiness  of  the  home 
depends  upon  our  finding  a child  for  them. 

If  children  could  be  placed  regardless  of  religious  ties,  a 
great  problem  would  be  solved  and  many  more  children  would 
be  placed  each  month. 

Our  system  of  placing  children  and  the  supervision  exer- 
cized afterward  is  deemed  to  be  the  best  ever  inaugurated. 
When  an  application  is  received,  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  at 
once  referred  to  the  Homeless  Children  Committee  of  the  par- 
lor nearest  that  particular  home.  They  are  asked  to  visit  the 
home  and  to  report  to  us,  if  in  their  judgment,  it  offers  all  the 
requirements  of  a real  home.  After  all  application  and  refer- 
ence blanks  are  found  satisfactory  and  the  committee  have 
reported  favorably,  a visit  by  the  secretary  of  the  central  com- 
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mittee  is  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  type  of  child  neces- 
sary to  please  the  applicant. 

After  the  child  is  placed,  supervision  of  him  is  given  to  the 
parlor  committee.  They  are  expected  to  visit  the  child  once 
each  month  and  report  as  to  conditions  in  the  home  and  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 

This  supervision  continues  until  such  time  as  the  local  and 
central  committees  are  satisfied.  After  that  the  .child  may  be 
adopted.  Absolute  satisfaction  must  be  evident  on  both  sides, 
however,  as  we  consider  it  a crime  to  leave  a child  where  the 
people  are  not  satisfied.  In  a case  of  that  kind  the  child  will 
not  be  happy. 

That  all  children  s institutions  may  have  confidence  in  us 
and  be  apprised  at  all  times  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  we 
make  a practice  of  sending  a duplicate  report  from  our  parlor 
committee  to  the  institution  from  which  we  secured  the  child. 
With  this  system,  the  institutions  may  have  no  fear  that  our  soci- 
ety will  be  lax  in  the  supervision  of  their  children. 

Our  files  are  open  to  inspection  to  all  whose  interests  are 
kindred  to  ours  and  we  invite  the  most  rigid  investigation  of  our 
work  and  system  in  general. 

When  we  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  institutions  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  closely  examine  their  records  each 
month,  making  lists  of  children  who  should  be  declared  free  for 
placement  and  registering  such  children  with  us,  we  will  feel 
happy  and  contented  in  the  thought  that  we  are  working  for  a 
common  interest — the  homeless  child.  If  this  system  can  be 
carried  out,  we  can  see  clearly  that  every  obstacle  will  be  over- 
come. All  who  have  been  interested  in  the  home  placing  work 
can  tell  you  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  children  after  they  are  six 
years  of  age,  except  in  cases  where  they  want  them  for  the  ser- 
vices they  can  render — and  let  me  say  here,  that  no  one  gets  a 
child  from  us  for  that  purpose. 

If  we  place  the  children  while  they  are  young,  then  there 
will  be  few  to  grow  up  in  the  institutions  and  very  few  for  the 
State  to  pay  for  when  there  are  hundreds  of  homes  where  they 
may  be  placed  permanently. 

We  feel  certain  of  success  in  our  undertaking  and  feel  the 
same  confidence,  in  our  ability,  as  those  men  of  old  whose  names 
are  in  our  histories,  because  of  the  confidence  they  had  in 
themselves. 

L.  N.  Meyer,  Special  Agent,  Children’s  Home  Society  of 
California.  I regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Lewis  of 
Los  Angeles,  State  Superintendent  of  the  Children’s  Home  Soci- 
ety of  California  is  unable  . to  be  present  on  account  of  a serious 
illness,  and  it  is  at  his  request  that  I take  his  place  on  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time. 
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There  never  has  been  a time  in  the  world’s  history  when 
child  welfare  occupied  so  large  a place  in  the  thought  and  plans 
of  the  best  people  in  the  civilized  world  as  today.  Orphanages, 
Asylums,  Rescue  Homes,  Reform  Schools,  and  various  other 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  less  fortunate  and  the  homeless, 
have  been  multiplied  ; and  schools  are  being  enlarged  contin- 
ually in  order  to  promote  the  highest  development,  mentally, 
physically  and  socially,  of  the  children  in  our  family  homes. 

The  problem  of  the  dependent  and  homeless  child  is  the 
one  we  are  to  consider  at  this  time  : 

The  family  home  is  the  Divinely  appointed  place  for  the 
rearing  of  children,  and  every  child  born  into  the  world  has  a 
rightful  demand  for  a home. 

The  Nation’s  capital  is  vested  in  its  children,  and  this  great 
and  growing  force  can  be  best  conserved  and  developed  through 
the  family  home.  The  hope  of  the  riation  does  not  lie  in  its  hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  reform  schools  and  similar  institutions,  but  in 
the  pure  and  sacred  family  life  : With  this  kept  clean  and  pure 

and  allied  with  Holy  ideals  ; prisons,  reformatories  and  orphan- 
ages will  have  little  use.  From  the  standpoint  of  true  economy, 
no  system  of  caring  for  homeless  and  dependent  children  can 
excel  that  of  placing  them  in  family  homes  for  adoption. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  given  great  thought  and  devotion  to  the 
development  of  vegetable  life,  and  is  constantly  demonstrating 
the  fact  that  by  the  power  of  environment,  he  can  bring  back  to 
its  own  the  wayside  degenerate. 

One  day  he  noticed  an  insignificant  little  flower,  only  an 
obnoxious  weed  by  the  wayside.  He  plucked  it  and  tenderly 
held  it  before  his  vision  until  he  traced  its  true  relationship,  its 
family,  from  which  it  had  grown  apart,  because  it  had  never  had 
a chance.  He  saw  possibilities  of  development  into  great  beauty, 
so  he  took  up  the  weed  by  the  roots  and  planted  it  in  his  best 
garden.  Then  by  its  side  he  placed  one  of  its  far  off  kin,  and 
the  two  grew  side  by  side.  He  watered  and  fertilized  them 
alike.  The  pollen  from  the  developed  chrysanthemum  fertil- 
ized the  little  " May-weed  " and  it  took  on  new  life  and  energy 
and  grew  larger  and  more  beautiful,  and  changed  its  dusty  and 
insignificant  form  to  a larger  stem  and  a broader  leaf  ; and  its 
blossom  increased  in  size  until  within  a few  years  it  measured  3 
inches  in  diameter.  The  infusion  of  this  new  life  had  developed 
the  Shasta  daisy.  The  little  " May-weed  " was  given  a chance, 
to  come  to  its  own  and  is  now  the  pride  of  the  whole  daisy 
family  and  especially  of  Mr.  Burbank.  There  are  no  children 
born  bad,,  they  partake  of  the  bad  through  environment,  but  it 
is  the  work  and  mission  of  the  Children’s  Home  Society  to  help 
every  dependent  and  unfortunate  child  to  come  into  its  own 
heritage. 

I am  sure  the  man  whom  I knew  as  a president  of  one  of 
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the  great  American  universities,  and  who  was  a homeless  waif 
in  childhood,  would  tell  you  that  the  adoption  into  a family 
home  and  the  change  of  environment  which  helped  him  to 
come  to  his  own,  paid  him  and  thus  his  life  is  paying  the  world. 
There  are  scores  of  great  men  in  the  world,  in  various  positions 
of  honor  who  have  been  helped  to  claim  their  heritage.  It  is 
the  mission  of  the  Children’s  Home  Society  of  California  to  trans- 
port waifs,  foundling,  dependents  and  unfortunate  children  from 
the  wayside  and  from  receptacles  provided  for  their  welcome, 
and  transplanting  them  into  fertile  garden  of  mother  love 
where  they  may  be  nurtured  and  developed  into  strong  men 
and  women  who  will  make  the  world  better  because  they  have 
been  given  a chance. 

Every  child  has  a divine  heritage  and  is  entitled  to  our  help 
to  claim  it.  The  Children’s  Home  Society  of  California,  of 
which  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Lewis  is  State  Superintendent,  has  its 
main  office  and  receiving  room  in  Los  Angeles  at  2414  Griffith 
Avenue  and  has  also  established  a distributing  center  for  North- 
ern California  at  1921  Russell  Street.  Berkeley.  The  Children’s 
Home-Finding  Society,  of  which  Rev.  H.  W.  Brayton  was  Super- 
intendent, has  ceased  to  exist  and  has  no  connection  with  jhe 
Children’s  Home  Society  of  California. 

The  Children’s  Home  Society  of  California  was  organized  in 
1890  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Townsend,  who  were  Mission- 
aries of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A beautiful  property  was  pur- 
chased in  Pasadena  in  1891  but  was  subsequently  lost  for  lack 
of  funds.  A modern  building  containing  twenty  rooms  was  later 
acquired  in  Los  Angeles  for  a receiving  home  and  was  named 
11  Victoria  Home."  There  is  one  a one-story  office  building  adja- 
cent, and  both  buildings  are  beautifully  located. 

The  Society  is  non-sectarian, — receives  no  State  aid  and 
depends  entirely  for  its  support,  on  private  contributions.  It 
offers  services  to  the  people  and  to  all  child-caring  charities  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  approved  homes  all  avail- 
able dependent  children.  The  society  is  a purifier  of  every 
community  into  which  it  goes.  The  district  superintendents 
visit  frequently  the  homes  in  which  children  have  been  placed 
and  when  it  is  found  out  that  they  are  not  being  properly  cared 
for,  they  are  removed.  Great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  misfits. 
Foster-parents  and  foster-child  must  be  adapted  to  each  other. 

The  property  value  of  the  society  is  about  $25,000.  It  also 
has  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $30,000  only  partly  productive. 

RELATION  OF  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  TO  CHILD  DEPENDENCY 
CHARLES  A.  MURDOCK 

One  of  the  several  mild  tasks  popularly  set  for  charity- 
workers  is  the  eradication  of  dependency.  When  a boy  1 
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undertook  to  eradicate  sorrel  from  the  family  garden,  and  I 
found  it  attended  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Working  the 
soil  is  necessary,  but  unless  you  really  get  at  the  roots,  and  get 
them  all  out,  you  insure  conditions  that  cause  increased  vigor  of 
growth,  and  the  last  state  is  apt  to  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Adult  dependents  suggest  the  sorrel  patch,  but  the  problem 
presented  is  even  more  difficult,  for  relief  tends  to  increase 
dependency  since  the  microscopic  roots  are  deeply  imbedded 
and  we  can  not  get  at  them  to  stop  germination. 

To  do  harm  when  we  mean  to  do  good,  is  a bitter  exper- 
ince,  but  better  so  than  to  seek  safety  through  failing  to  try  to 
do  our  best.  I recall  the  patheitic  confession  ol  the  late  Charles 
Crocker  at  the  meeting  to  form  the  Associated  Charities  of  San 
Francisco.  "1  have  tried  to  do  good  with  my  money,  but  I 
believe  1 have  done  more  harm  than  good."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  improvident,  demands 
understanding,  insight,  syrppathy  and  wisdom  of  the  highest 
order.  Trained  intelligence  supported  by  loving  hearts  and 
generous  hands  may  do  much,  but  the  task  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties and  can  not  be  free  from  disappointments.  But  thank 
God,  difficulties  do  not  deter,  and  disappointments  do  not  turn 
back  the  great  flood  of  human  helpfulness,  and  little  by  little  we 
are  getting  farther  back  toward  causes  and  placing  the  emphasis 
on  preventive  work.  It  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age 
that  in  all  matters  of  cure  we  go  back  as  far  as  we  possibly  can, 
and  try  to  head  off  the  cause. 

In  conformity  with  this  it  is  plain  that  the  most  important 
and- most  hopeful  work  that  can  engage  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties is  the  care  and  culture  of  children.  It  must  be  the  first  con - 
sideraion.  Any  other  course  is  in  the  nature  of  a temporary 
expedient,  but  if  the  child  can  be  established,  dependency  will 
become  a dwindling  difficulty. 

With  the  child  there  is  no  restraining  question  of  culpabil- 
ity, nor  dangerous  relief  from  responsibility.  Every  child 
deserves  a fair  chance  and  much  more.  If  the  little  life  is  bereft 
of  love  it  is  all  the  more  reason  that  tender  care  and  friendly 
help  should  be  extended,  nor  can  the  community  afford  to 
neglect  its  children.  The  best  it  can  do,  regardless  of  cost,  is  a 
good  business  investment  as  an  insurance  premium.  The  child 
must  be  cared  for — the  only  question  is  how?  What  is  best  for 
the  child  ? 

The  old  way  was  to  bundle  all  homeless,  neglected,  delin- 
quent or  defective  children  into  some  institution,  and  treat  them 
by  wholesale.  This  was  comparatively  cheap  and  easy.  Some- 
times one  institution  harbored  all  these  unfortunates,  and  they 
shared  one  another’s  diseases — physical  and  moral.  Many 
institutions  are  well-managed,  and  admirably  equipped,  doing 
some  things  exceedingly  well.  Children  are  protected  and 
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well  fed.  They  grow  up  with  a sence  of  discipline,  and  are 
turned  out  quite  acceptable  human  animals,  but  they  miss  a good 
deal  in  having  no  real  home  life  and  they  are  without  a kind  of 
training  that  they  have  to  gain  later  if  they  are  to  fit  into  the 
world  effectively.  Character  is  not  an  institutional  product. 

Institutions  tend  to  have  lives  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
interest  of  managers  is  very  acute.  The  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion is  jealously  guarded,  and  the  individual  interest  of  the  little 
human  soul  classified  as  an  " inmate  " takes  second  place.  The 
children  seem  secure  and  safe.  It  is  a harbor  of  refuge  where 
temptations  are  few,  and  contamination  is  fenced  out.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  most  managers  but  that  the  good  work 
they  are  doing  is  a great  advantage  to  the  inmates,  and  they 
hold  on  to  the  children  for  a double  reason — they  like  to  count 
them  and  they  think  they  are  helping  them. 

But  there  is  a growing  feeling  that  institutional  life  is  unnat- 
ural, and  that  it  is  not  a good  substitute  for  a home.  A well- 
managed  institution  organized  on  the  cottage  plan  may  afford 
good  service  in  caring  for  boys  and  girls  over  six  years  of  age 
who  cannot  be  placed  in  homes  or  who  would  be  benefitted  by 
manual  and  domestic  training,  but  young  children  demand 
mother  love  and  a real  home. 

In  most  Eastern  communites  institutions  are  falling  into  dis- 
use, excepting  for  delinquents  and  defectives,  and  for  church 
schools.  That  they  may  be  useful  for  a time  in  securing  a cer- 
tain sort  of  discipline  and  training  is  generally  conceded,  but 
the  institution  should  be  merely  a clearing-house  of  material  for 
homes. 

The  Associated  Charites  occupies  a position  of  great  respon- 
sibility since  it  is  called  upon  to  decide  what  shall  be  done 
when  it  finds  a dependent  child.  Even  back  of  that  is  its  judg- 
ment as  to  when  a child  may  be  considered  dependent.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  more  important  unsettled  question  than  that 
which  touches  parental  rights  and  responsibilites.  How  far  is 
the  State  justified  in  protecting  a child  against  its  parents  ? 
What  rights  have  parents  that  the  community,  having  rights  of 
its  own,  coincident  with  its  duties  and  responsibilites,  is  bound 
to  respect  ? 

There  is  danger  in  too  large  a measure  of  interference  or 
relief  and  yet  there  is  need  of  rigid  resistance  of  the  right  to 
ruin  when  set  up  by  a parent. 

The  importance  of  the  home  child  life  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, and  it  must  be  the  first  consideration,  but  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  it  works  both  ways.  A good  home  is  the  strong- 
est force  for  character  and  a normal  healthful  life,  but  a bad 
home  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  irresistible  influence  to  a bad  life. 
That  a poor  home  is  better  than  no  home  is  admitted,  and  it  is 
better  than  a good  institution,  unless  the  home  is  very  poor 
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and  the  institution  very  good,  and  even  then  there  is  room  for 
doubt. 

The  practical  problem  confronting  the  Associated  Charities, 
or  any  other  body  that  is  called  upon  to  replace  displaced 
children,  is  the  finding  of  the  home,  and  assurance  of  adequate 
supervision  in  it.  It  commonly  must  leave  the  actual  work  to 
some  organization  specially  engaged  in  the  purpose,  and  its 
direct  interest  is  in  the  character  and  guarantee  of  home  find- 
ing. 

There  is  danger  of  gross  abuse  in  promiscuously  placing- 
out.  Except  in  the  matter  of  attractive  babies  taken  for  adop- 
tion the  common  motive  in  accepting  a child  is  self-interest. 
Few  families  are  found  where  the  good  of  the  child  is  first  and 
the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  in  the  mixed  motives  that 
govern  there  may  be  sufficient  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  to  justify  an  experiment. 

There  is  nothing  more  criminal  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  has  been  imposed  upon  in  the  past  by  irresponsible 
persons  who  have  collected  large  sums  of  money  from  those 
sympathizing  with  homeless  children,  for  supposed  rescue  and 
home-finding,  and  in  return  have  done  nothing  but  scatter  child- 
ren broad-cast  leaving  them  to  whatever  fate  befalls  them. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  organ  of  the  Children’s  Home 
Society  of  California  it  is  reported  that  a home-finding  Society, 
which  had  been  consolidated  out  of  existence,  turned  over  11  a 
list  of  forty-four  persons  in  whose  homes  children  were  believed 
to  be,  having  been  placed  since  1906.”  This  would  indicate 
that  either  nine  homes  a year  was  all  that  the  society  had  found, 
or  that  the  far  larger  number  said  to  have  been  placed,  had 
been  disposed  of  in  a manner  absolutely  indefensible. 

California  is  to  be  congratulated  that  among  the  other  good 
things  corrected  by  the  last  legislature  this  abuse  was  stopped. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  now  absolutely 
controls  the  situation,  and  hereafter  work  must  be  honest  and 
thorough. 

To  come  to  a concrete  case  and  gain  what  we  may  from  its 
■experience,  our  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities  found  several 
years  ago,  that  little  adequate  work  was  being  done  in  home- 
finding and  that  supervision  was  being  neglected.  The  Boys* 
and  Girls’  Aid  Society,  awake  to  the  situation,  was  doing  what  it 
could,  but  was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  it  It  was  felt  that 
the  various  organizations  caring  for  children  should  co-operate 
in  systematic  effort. 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Aid  Society  expressed  its  faith  by  shar- 
ing the  initial  expenses,  and  has  continuously  paid  $50  monthly 
toward  the  support  of  the  Children’s  Agency.  Other  soci- 
eties have  co-operated  but  their  financial  support  has  been  light. 
Excellent  work  has  been  done,  many  children  being  placed  and 
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faithfully  followed  up.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  chil- 
dren are  now  on  the  list  to  be  visited,  and  during  the  past  nine 
months  I 70  have  been  called  upon. 

The  work  of  placing  out  and  visiting  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  can  no  longer  be  continued  by  the  Children’s 
Agency.  As  a department  of  the  Associated  Charities  it  has 
much  work  to  do  that  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  shoulders, 
but  for  home-placing  it  must  rely  on  specially  organized  soci- 
eties. 

Through  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  interested  members,  the 
Native  Sons  and  the  Native  Daughters  took  up  the  work  and 
perfected  an  organization  on  broad  lines,  admirably  fatted  to  do 
good  work,  having  in  every  community  in  the  State,  a group  of 
members  pledged  to  raise  funds  and  also  to  look  out  for  homes 
and  for  the  children  placed  in  them. 

The  Agency  has  been  in  operation  fourteen  months.  It  has 
placed  76  children — an  average  of  5 1-2  per  month.  This  pres- 
ent month  it  has  found  homes  for  9.  It  has  applications  for  239 
children  but  cannot  find  them.  Why  not  ? What  is  the  matter  ? 

It  encounters  extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  most  insti- 
tutions to  parting  with  the  children. 

One  largely  contributing  cause  is  the  unwillingness  of 
Catholic  institutions  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  Protestant 
homes.  But  few  of  the  homes  offered  are  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  so  far  the  Agency  has  placed  children  strictly  in  accord 
with  the  religious  predelictions  of  the  family  to  which  the  child 
was  born. 

Here  arises  a delicate  but  persistent  question.  How  far 
shall  religious  distinctions  be  carried  ? What  is,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  best  of  the  child,  and  who  shall  decide  ? 

If  guardians  of  any  particular  faith  consider  its  religious 
surroundings  an  absolutely  vital  matter  can  they  be  expected  to 
insist  upon  the  State’s  supporting  a child,  who  might  otherwise 
be  found  a home,  and  cease  to  be  a charge  to  the  State  ? 

If  their  action  compels  continued  support  does  not  the 
expenditure  constitute  a tax  on  all  the  people  for  the  support 
and  furtherance  of  a faith  held  by  a part  ? 

Would  not  an  amendment  withdrawing  State  support  for  a 
child  to  whom  an  acceptable  home  has  been  offered  be  a just 
and  called  for  amendment?  1 do  not  answer,  I ask  the  question. 

The  Associated  Charities  feeling  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  direct  child  placing,  wishes  to  co-operate  with  this  cen- 
tral agency,  providing  it  fully  justifies  its  claim  to  adequately 
cover  the  ground.  Expert  knowledge  and  judgment  is 
demanded  in  home  placing  and  there  must  be  trained  supervis- 
ion over  all  children  placed  out.  It  must  naturally  be  given  time 
to  inspire  confidence  and  to  gain  needed  experience. 

Some  embarrassment  is  occasioned  by  the  duplication  of 
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work  through  the  enlarged  activities  of  the  Children’s  Home 
Society  of  California,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  which  formerly  confined  its  activities  to  the  Southern  part  of 
the  State,  but  now  covers  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Lewis  is  an  efficient  manager  and  the  show- 
ing of  the  society  is  good,  its  average  of  late  being  a home  a 
day.  The  Associated  Charities  is  in  a way  committed  to  the 
Native  Sons’  and  Daughters’  Agency,  subject  to  their  establish- 
ing their  efficiency,  but  its  relations  with  the  State  Society  are 
pleasant  and  friendly,  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  through 
conference,  and  the  kind  offices  of  Secretary  Gates  some  plan  of 
unification  may  be  worked  out,  so  that  there  may  be  no  dupli- 
cation or  rivalry,  but  harmonious  co-operation  in  a single  effort 
to  bring  the  homeless  child  and  the  childless  home  together. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  most  thorough  carrying  out  of  home 
finding  and  home  placing  will  not  provide  for  all  dependent 
children,  and  that  society  must  find  some  substitute  for  institu- 
tional life.  The  extent  to  which  boarding  out  is  being  carried  is 
one  of  the  features  of  modern  practice.  The  best  evidence  of 
what  an  Associated  Charities  can  do  is  afforded  by  the  record  of 
what  one  has  done,  and  1 would  like  to  be  considered  as  filing, 
as  Exhibit  " A,"  Miss  Felton’s  report  of  the  children’s  agency  in 
the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated  Charities.  It  shows 
wise  discrimination  and  remarkable  results.  Many  children 
have  been  placed  in  good  homes  where  they  are  systematically 
visited,  many  have  been  adopted  by  responsible  people,  and 
many  are  boarded  in  private  families  either  with  the  widowed 
mother  or  carefully  selected  foster  parents. 

The  Associated  Charities  in  conducting  the  department  that 
cares  for  a large  number  in  family  homes  feels  that  it  is  meeting 
in  the  best  way  it  knows,  the  problem  presented  by  a large 
number  of  children  absolutely  dependent. 

The  remarkable  reduction  of  mortality  in  infants  since  to 
the  boarding  out  was  added  certified  milk  (59  per  cent  to  5.6 
per  cent)  is  very  striking  proof  of  the  superiority  of  home  treat- 
ment. May  we  not  infer  that  where  results  are  less  tangible 
they  preserve  something  of  the  same  ratio  ? 

The  boys  and  girls  of  San  Francisco  are  by  no  means 
angelic — they  are  safely  human,  but  as  1 look  back  to  the  days 
when  we  maintained  what  was  called  an  industrial  school,  and 
the  State  subsidized  orphan  asylums  to  an  amount  related  to  the 
persistency  of  the  lobbyist,  I am  quite  sure  we  raised  a larger 
crop  of  hoodlums  than  we  do  now. 

Juvenile  courts,  play-grounds,  homes  are  beginning  to  tell. 
There  is  less  lawlessness,  less  crime,  less  drunkenness. 

Reforms  do  not  go  backwards,  and  forward  steps  are  not 
retraced.  The  " nickle- in-the-slot  11  seemed  an  unconquerable 
foe,  but  when  hit  it  fell,  and  it  couldn’t  get  up.  Smoking  in  the 
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cars  was  considered  a right  as  sacred  as  voting,  but  it  was 
meekly  surrendered  when  a Board  of  Supervisors  combined 
cleanliness  and  courage. 

We  are  spending  a lot  of  money  for  our  children,  but  are 
they  not  the  best  investment  we  can  make  ? Let  us  make  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today  independent,  and  the  Associated  Charities 
of  the  next  generation  will  find  less  trouble  with  their  dependent 
children. 

That  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  showing  its  good  will,  and 
doing  all  in  its  power  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  facts. 

In  seven  years  the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of 
minors  in  San  Francisco,  not  including  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Home  and  probation  officers  have  increased  from  $7,000  to 
$147,000.  Claims  on  the  State  will  probably  reduce  this  to 
$1  13,000,  which  will  leave  the  expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  191  I,  a little  more  than  sixteen  times  what  it  was  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1 904. 

This  represents  the  public  recognition  of  the  new  impulse 
that  is  being  given  to  work  for  children  and  emphasizes  as  noth- 
ing else  can  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  justice 
of  claims  presented. 

While  the  care  of  the  child  is  all-important  it  must  be 
bourne  in  mind  that  this  ratio  of  increase  is  in  a way  alarming. 
Taken  in  connection  with  other  unavoidable  increased  expendi- 
tures it  constitutes  a very  difficult  problem. 

The  administration  of  the  municipal  government  within  the 
tax  limits  prescribed  by  the  charter  is  more  than  difficult.  It  is 
practically  impossible,  and  radical  measures  must  be  taken  at 
once  to  meet  the  crisis. 

That  it  may  be  known  just  what  the  city  is  doing  let  me 
analyze  last  year’s  expenditures. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  minors 
was  $ I 5 1 ,0  I 0,  divided  between  22  institutions  and  societies. 
Of  these,  three  organizations  maintain  no  home,  but  board  out 
the  children  committed  to  them.  They  are  : 


The  Associated  Charities $36,741 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 33,821 

Associated  Hebrew  Organizations 1,064 

$71,626 

Institutions  caring  for  children  : 

St.  Vincent’s  Asylum $17,313 

Mt.  St  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum 16,431 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 12,138 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Aid  Society 6,616 

Maud  B.  Booth  Home 5,438 

San  Francisco  Girls’  Directory 3,442 

Armitage  Orphanage 3,019 

Holy  Cross  Orphanage 2.564 
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St.  Mary's  Mission 

Albertinum  Orphanage 

Infants  Shelter 

Golden  Gate  Orphanage 

Nursery  for  Homeless  Children  . . . . 
California  Girls’  Training  Home.  . . 
Ladies  Pro.  and  Relief  Society 
Pajaro  Valley  Orphanage  Asylum 

Maria  Kip  Orphanage 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 

Presbyterian  Orphanage 


Collected 


2,222 

2,113 

1,713 

1,394 

1,493 

849 

784 


79,385 
$151,011 
• 3,916 

$147,095 


Aside  from  the  maintenance  of  minors 

Support  of  Feeble  Minded 

Salaries,  Probation  Officers 

Juvenile  Detention  Home 

Preston  School 

Magdalen  Asylum 

Whittier  School 


Total. 


we  spent : 
.$27,567 
. 18,100 
. 8,837 
. 7,510 

. 5,750 

. 1,516 

69,280 
$216,375 


If  this  large  expenditure  be  honestly  and  wisely  made,  it  is 
something  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  and  in  seeing  that  it  is 
we  must  in  a great  measure  depend  upon  the  Associated  Char- 
ities and  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. We  sincerely  hope  that  by  placing  many  of  these  children 
in  good  homes  our  burden  may  be  lightened,  while  they  may  be 
given  a fairer  chance  in  life’s  boundless  field  of  opportunity. 

DISCUSSION 


Dr.  Peixotto,  University  of  California.  It  is  still  customary 
with  the  people  in  the  world  to  say,  "Yes,  we  have  had  six  ; 
three  have  died  ; it  was  God’s  will."  We  are  working  all  over 
the  world  to  prevent  this  mortality.  Isn’t  it  possible  to  find 
out  why  we  have  these  orphans  ? I have  a notion,  from  some 
very  insufficient  investigation,  that  a great  many  orphans,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  half  orphans,  are  caused  by  accident,  by  con- 
ditions of  life  and  work  that  are  wholly  preventable  ; and  that 
the  good  faith  and  interest  and  intelligence  of  gatherings  such  as 
this,  put  to  the  task,  could  help  us  to  rid  the  community  of  the 
cause  of  much  of  this  orphanage,  to  keep  the  children  with  self- 
supporting  fathers  and  mothers. 

I would  like  to  bring  out  of  this  conference  the  possibility 
of  discovering  what  causes  orphanage,  that  we  could  possibly 
prevent  the  large  number  of  orphans  that  the  State  has  to  deal 
with.-  I believe  that  50  per  cent,  of  it  could  be  prevented,  and 
I believe  that  the  people  gathered  here  today,  with  their  under- 
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standing  of  the  child  and  the  home,  could  bring  us  in  the  future 
this  large  addition  to  the  work  at  first,  and  that  is.  how  to  get 
the  parent  who  is  not  the  bread  winner,  to  take  care  of  it. 

CHILD  DEPENDENCY  AND  HOME  PLACING  FOR  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Slingerland  of  New  York.  Special  Agent  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

As  a part  of  the  important  discussions  of  this  hour,  the 
Program  Committee  has  honored  me  with  a request  for  a some- 
what extended  paper  on  the  relations  of  our  principal  charities 
to  child  dependency,  and  especially  some  matters  relative  to 
Home  Placing  of  Dependent  Children.  Having  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  the  study  of  child  welfare  work  in  California,  and  in 
that  time  having  personally  visited  about  1 20  child-helping 
institutions,  besides  nearly  100  family  homes  in  which  foster 
children  have  been  located,  I feel  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  situation,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a few  suggestions 
of  interest  on  the  theme  assigned  to  me. 

The  greatness  of  California  has  been  the  worthy  theme  of 
many  able  writers.  While  second  in  area,  the  State  in  actual 
achievements  and  potential  future  is  second  to  none,  the  people 
are  like  the  State  itself — great,  and  with  immense  possibilities. 
They  are  virile,  resourceful  and  progressive. 

One  Protestant  Orphanage  was  established  in  1851.  One 
Catholic  Orphanage  was  founded  in  1852.  Many  others,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestants  were  organized  within  the  next  twenty 
years.  The  Children’s  Home,  a slightly  modified  orphanage, 
became  a Protestant  supplement  to  the  regular  orphanage ; and 
among  Catholics  a mixture  of  home  and  Parochial  School  was 
a similar  development.  Later  came  the  beginning  of  the  Home- 
finding work,  which  first  reached  systematic  form  in  1890,  when 
the  first  Child-Placing  Society  was  organized.  Still  later  have 
come  allied  institutions,  such  as  Associated  Charities,  the  Rescue 
Homes  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Day  Nurseries  and  Kinder- 
gartens, the  Childrens  Hospitals,  and  the  Juvenile  Courts  with 
their  Detention  Homes. 

The  evolution  of  social  welfare  work  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  miracles  of  modern  civilization.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
the  present  machinery  for  social  betterment  originated  within 
two  decades.  And  all  are  so  related  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  separately  consider  their  work. 

With  regret  it  must  be  confessed  that  ocassionally  the  ego 
of  the  charity  worker  is  even  in  this  enlightened  age  made  more 
prominent  than  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  Or  some  organ- 
ization arrogates  to  itself  a leadership  and  predominance 
warranted  only  by  its  own  assumption  of  superiority.  Some 
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times  the  advancement  of  a person,  the  acceptance  of  his  meth- 
ods, or  official  recognition  of  his  society,  or  efforts  plainly  made 
to  effect  these  ends,  are  far  more  in  evidence  than  the  good  to 
humanity  to  which  he  is  presumably  devoted  and  for  which  his 
corporation  was  established. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  I trust  it  never  will  come,  when 
the  department  store  idea,  of  everything  under  one  roof,  shall 
take  possesion  of  our  charity  work. 

If  any  where  on  earth  we  need  specialization  it  is  in  human- 
itarian efforts.  So  I for  one  would  hesitate  any  single  finger 
of  the  great  humanitarian  hand,  which  today  is  lifting  depressed 
childhood  out  of  evil  environment  and  up  into  the  light  that 
shines  from  the  throne  of  God.  No  doubt  the  orphanage  and 
the  children’s  home  have  a place  and  rightful  work  for  the 
dependent  children  of  today — although  they  perhaps  are  less 
important  in  our. social  economy  than  in  our  fathers’  days. 

There  is  need  for  the  special  training  home  for  the  way- 
ward who  require  discipline  ; for  the  rescue  home  for  the  injured 
and  unfortunate  ; and  for  the  free  children’s  hospital,  in  which 
to  treat  the  diseased  or  imperfect  child  of  poverty. 

There  is  need  for  the  Humane  Society  for  Children — the 
higher  evolution  of  the  splendid  work  still  required  in  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  domestic  animals. 

There  is  a fine  field  for  the  Associated  Charities  —an  essen- 
tial finger  of  the  great  hand,  perhaps  I should  say  its  thumb,  the 
handmaiden  of  them  all. 

There  is  a great  future  for  the  juvenile  court — that  special- 
ized tribunal  which  covers  the  mailed  hand  of  the  law  with  soft 
gloves  suited  to  the  handling  of  tender  childhood. 

And  there  is  a large  future  for  the  Placing  Out  Agency — 
whose  speciality  is  to  place  the  homeless  child  in  the  safe  haven 
of  the  childless  home;  the  agent  of  a double  blessing,  to  the 
little  one  thus  given  shelter,  and  to  lives  with  which  it  is  thus 
brought  in  contact. 

There  are  in  California  in  round  numbers  about  120  insti- 
tutions directly  related  to  dependent  children.  Of  these  about 
85  take  dependent  children  into  more  or  less  permanent  care. 
There  are  62  orphanages,  and  other  somewhat  similar  child-car- 
ing institutions,  1 0 that  give  special  training  and  education,  6 
are  Rescue  Homes  combined  with  child  care,  and  5 are  approved 
placing  out  agencies. 

The  private  and  corporational  child-helping  institutions  of 
the  State  hold  property  valued  at  $6,000,000.  They  also  have 
endowment  funds  aggregating  $2,000,000.  If  we  include  Day 
Nurseries,  and  other  institutions  for  temporary  care,  the  Homes 
for  semi-incorrigible,  and  the  detention  Homes  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts,  we  must  add  another  million  to  the  property  investment. 
The  annual  income  and  expense  of  these  institutions  is  in  round 
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numbers  $1,500,000.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  are 
absolute  distinct  from  the  three  great  State  Institutions  for  the 
incorrigible  and  the  mentally  defective,  in  which  other  millions 
are  invested,  and  which  require  an  annual  expense  account  of 
half  a million  more. 

Viewed  thus  in  respect  to  the  finance  involved,  and  the 
large  number  of  people  needed  to  carry  on  the  work,  the  prob- 
lem of  dependency  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
be  considered.  When  we  add  the  fact  that  these  private  and 
corporational  institutions  have  in  care  an  average  of  7,500  child- 
ren, and  record  and  care  for  about  12,000  different  homeless 
little  ones  each  year,  it  takes  on  far  greater  importance.  Babies 
have  lately  been  exploited  as  our  most  important  crop,  and  our 
boys  and  girls  are  tritely  termed  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Chestnuts  if  you  please,  but  not  wormy  ones.  Words 
never  told  greater  truths,  yet  we  greet  the  statements  with  a 
smile,  and  straightway  forget  we  ever  heard  them.  Too  many 
of  us  are  conservatives  when  it  comes  to  the  care  of  dependents, 
say  the  ways  of  the  fathers  were  good  enough,  and  incline  to 
ignore  the  development  of  later  years. 

If  there  is  any  benefit  to  be  had  in  investigations,  experi- 
ments and  experiences  of  the  past  twenty  years,  the  dependent 
child  of  California  is  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  any  child  in  the 
world.  Let  us  remember 'that  dependent  children  are  not  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  some  inferior  race,  but  some  of  our  own  little 
folks  that  have  been  unfortunate,  and  that  no  carefully  studied 
modern  methods  or  wisely  specialized  agencies  are  too  good  to 
be  used  to  rescue  them  from  evil  environments,  and  place  them 
on  the  highway  that  leads  to  good  citizenship. 

Statistics  are  said  to  show  that  an  average  of  one  child  in 
every  ten  is  homeless.  Other  figures  show  with  equal  clearness 
that  one  home  in  every  ten  is  childless.  It  has  remained  for  the 
present  generation  to  inaugurate  a systematic  effort  to  place  the 
homeless  child  within  the  portals  of  the  childless  home. 

The  use  of  the  family  home  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
permanent  placement  of  children  for  adoption,  or  to  be  reared 
to  maturity  as  a member  of  the  family,  although  not  bearing  its 
name. 

In  Boston  and  some  other  eastern  cities  private  homes,  care- 
fully selected  have  long  been  used  as  boarding  places  for  tem- 
porarily dependent  children,  instead  of  housing  them  in  congre- 
gate institutions,  as  in  former  days.  This  and  other  like  varia- 
tions of  the  methods  of  child  care  have  spread  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  At  the  present  time  the  best  classes  of  philan- 
thropic workers  are  multiplying  the  uses  of  fhe  family  home  of 
dependent  in  the  care  of  dependent  children,  and  minimizing 
the  number  of  those  to  be  permanently  cared  for  in  institutions. 

In  California  there  are  at  the  present  time  five  Placing  Out 
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Agencies  holding  certificates  of  approval  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  These  have  shown  such  elements  of  char- 
acter, have  such  moral  and  personal  backing,  possesses  such  facili- 
ties for  actual  work,  and  pledge  such  supervision  of  children 
after  placement,  that  they  are  considered  suitable  agencies  for 
this  important  service.  Their  names  and  a brief  description  of 
each  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  time.  Two  are  Catholic  and  three 
are  Protestants,  but  nonsectarian. 

The  Catholic  Seltlement  and  Humane  Society  was  organ- 
ized January  1st,  1910,  and  was  the  union  of  the  Humane  Bu- 
reau of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  with  the  Catholic  Settlement  Society, 
both  of  which  had  been  for  years  important  factors  in  child- 
helping  work  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Society  are  at  597  Oak  Street,  San  Francisco.  The  organization 
inherited  215  wards  from  its  predecessors.  Last  year  it  received 
in  ten  months  224  new  children,  I 61  which  were  committed  to 
it  by  the  juvenile  court,  and  63  were  received  from  parents  or 
guardians  During  this  time  30  children  were  placed  in  per- 
manent homes,  58  were  returned  to  parents,  48  were  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  304  remained  in  care,  either  as  simple  board- 
ers or  awaiting  home  placement. 

The  Children’s  Agency,  Placing  Out  Department,  was 
organized  in  1903  in  response  to  the  demand  felt  for  an  organ- 
ization to  place  children  in  selected  family  homes  and  give  them 
after  supervision.  While  there  were  at  that  time  several  Plac- 
ing Out  Agencies  at  work  in  the  State,  none  were  active  in  North- 
ern California  that  met  with  approval  of  the  group  of  institu- 
tions about  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  were  then  beginning  to  be 
interested  in  placement  work.  The  Agency  is  a department  of 
the  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities,  and  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  Charities  building  at  1500  Jackson  street.  During  the 
year  ending  in  October,  1910,  the  Agency  took  from  affiliated 
institutions  and  placed  in  family  homes  108  children,  14  previ- 
ously located  were  replaced,  34  were  returned  to  the  institution, 
and  three  were  otherwise  provided  for  making  a total  of  I 59 
handled  in  twelve  months.  The  number  in  homes  under  super- 
vision at  the  close  of  the  year  was  2 I 5. 

The  Youths  Directory  was  founded  in  1886.  Rev.  D.  O. 
Crowley  is  the  efficient  manager  of  this  institution,  whose  pur- 
pose is  declared  to  be  11  To  harbor,  protect,  and  properly  edu- 
cate destitute  children,  irrespective  of  creed  or  color."  The 
Directory  building  is  a fine  structure  located  at  the  corner  of 
Church  and  19th  streets,  San  Francisco.  In  its  work  it  confines 
its  efforts  to  the  rescue,  guidance  and  placement  of  boys,  and 
usually  takes  none  below  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  statistics 
of  a year’s  work  is  as  follows  : On  hand  beginning  of  the  year, 

85  ; new  children  received  389  ; placed  in  family  homes,  53  ; 
placed  on  wages,  36  ; transferred  to  St.  Vincent’s  Orphanage,  101, 
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transferred  to  St.  Joseph’s  Agriculture  Institute,  113;  returned  to 
parents  and  relatives,  59  ; other  dispositions,  24  ; on  hand  close 
of  year.  88. 

The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  and  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Golden  West,  established  in  May,  1910,  a "Central 
Committee  on  Homeless  Children  ",  for  the  definite  purpose  of 
" bringing  together  the  homeless  child  and  the  childless  home." 
The  support  of  the  two  orders  was  pledged  to  a permanent 
campaign  for  this  purpose.  Headquarters  were  established  in 
the  Phelan  building,  San  Francisco.  The  first  year  over  100 
children  were  made  available  for  placement  by  various  institu- 
tions, about  160  applications  for  children  were  approved  and 
45  children  actually  placed. 

The  Children’s  Home  Society  of  California,  with  headquar- 
ters at  2414  Griffith  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  is  the  fifth  and  largest 
of  the  Agencies.  Organized  in  1890,  it  was  the  first  Society  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  this  work.  It  has  had  a remarkable  history 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  Agencies  now  doing  State  wide  work. 
Last  July  it  absorbed  the  Children’s  Home  Finding  Society,  it  has 
had  its  headquarters  at  Berkeley  since  1894.  and  has  made  the 
Berkeley  property  its  headquarters  for  its  work  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia. The  Children’s  Home  Society  of  California  is  one  of 
the  State  Societies’  federations  in  the  National  Children’s  Home 
Society. 

The  statistics  of  the  Children’s  Home  Society  of  California, 
for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1911,  show  a remarkable  amount 
of  work  accomplished  : On  hand  at  beginning  of  year,  29  ; new 
children  received,  257  ; wards  of  previous  years  returned,  141  ; 
total  cared  for  during  year,  427.  Home  placing  was  done  as 
follows  : Placed  in  family  homes,  230  ; replaced  in  family  homes, 
I 32  ; total  home  placements,  362 — or  about  one  placement  a 
day  including  Sundays  for  the  entire  year.  Total  now  under 
supervision  in  family  homes,  440.  Whole  number  cared  for 
since  the  Society  was  organized,  1601. 

Grouping  the  Placing  Out  Agencies  we  find  that  the  five 
we  have  outlined  possess  property  aggregating  about  $250,000  ; 
they  receive  an  annually  sum  of  about  $90,000.  ; they  have  on 
hand  an  average  of  379  wards;  and  last  year  cared  for  1545 
little  ones,  of  whom  662  were  permanently  located  in  homes  as 
members  of  families. 

This  resume  will  perhaps  answer  the  queries  of  any  who 
have  wondered  whether  anything  worth  while  is  actually  being 
done  iri  the  way  of  Home  Placing  in  California.  Evidently  the 
Home  Placing  plan  has  won  large  recognition  from  those  in- 
terested in  social  welfare  work,  and  is  in  a position  to  do  in  the 
future  even  larger  things  for  homeless  children. 

There  are  still  also  earnest  and  vigorous  advocates  of  insti- 
tutional care.  The  matron  of  an  excellent  orphanage  within  a 
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mile  of  the  church  where  this  meeting  is  held,  declared  empha- 
tically to  the  writer  a few  months  ago  that  her  institution  could 
do  more  and  better  for  the  children  in  its  care  than  could  be 
done  for  them  in  any  family  home  that  would  open  their  doors 
to  receive  them.  Others  less  plain  spoken  and  emphatic,  act 
personally,  and  conduct  their  institutions  as  if  believing  that  insti- 
tutional care  of  dependents  is  certainly  all  right,  but  home  plac- 
ing only  a doubtful  experiment. 

As  reasons  for  the  continued  multiplication  of  orphanages 
and  homes,  and  the  long  continued  institutional  care  of  depend- 
ents, the  advocates  of  this  method  says  in  substance  : "Conditions 
in  California  are  not  favorable  to  home  placing.  The  population, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  is  too  newly  settled  and  to  poor  to 
provide  good  homes.  In  older  settled  districts  the  people  are  too 
changeable  both  in  personal  character  and  in  place  of  residence 
to  make  good  foster  parents.  Many  are  to  selfish  and  grasping 
to  take  strange  children  from  motives  of  humanity  and  make 
them  real  members  of  their  own  families.  As  it  is  hard  to  pre- 
vent unworthy  persons  taking  children  from  selfish  and  finan- 
cial motives,  it  is  better  to  keep  dependents  in  institutions." 

To  verify  or  disprove  statements  of  this  sort,  and  to  accu- 
rately ascertain  the  character  and  homes  conditions  of  California 
families,  the  writer  within  the  past  two  years  has  personally  vis- 
ited about  I 00  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  These  homes 
were  located  in  many  different  counties,  so  as  to  cover  practically 
all  the  general  conditions  of  the  population,  and  included  all 
classes  from  the  humble  cottage  of  the  day  laborer  to  the  palace 
of  the  merchant  prince. 

The  conclusions  derived  from  the  visitation  of  these  1 00 
family  homes,  added  to  the  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  Plac- 
ing Out  Agencies  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First — There  are  in  California  plenty  of  family  homes  offered, 
or  obtainable  by  reasonable  effort,  to  provide  for  all  the  perman- 
ently homeless  children  in  the  State  who  are  reasonably  normal 
and  desireable. 

Second — While  parts  of  the  State  are  filling  in  with  new 
settlers  there  are  many  homes  available  in  towns  and  older  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  districts ; and  even  newer  districs  al- 
ready offer  a fair  number  of  average  homes. 

Third  — It  is  true  that  the  population  in  general  is  mure  un- 
certain and  changeable  than  in  the  East,  but  it  is  becoming  more 
stable  in  character  and  location  every  year. 

Fourth — The  quality  of  homes  offered,  and  now  being  used 
by  the  best  Placement  Agencies,  nearly  equals  that  of  the  homes 
used  by  similar  Agencies  in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  If  we 
take  into  account  the  lessened  necessity  for  costly  buildings,  due 
to  the  milder  climate  the  physical  differences  are  small.  But  in 
mental  and  moral  influence  there  is  some  deficiency,  owing  to 
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the  lack  of  adequate  school  and  church  facilities  in  some  local- 
ities. In  many  of  the  older  communities  every  thing  is  equal  to 
similar  communities  in  eastern  States. 

Fifth — There  is  little,  if  any,  more  selfishness  and  effort  to 
obtain  the  service  of  children  at  small  cost,  than  eastern  com- 
munities. People  who  would  do  such  things  are  to  be  found 
every  where. 

Sixth — Placement  of  dependent  childern  in  family  homes  is 
just  as  practicable  in  California  as  any  where  east  of  the  Rockies. 
There  are  at  present  probably  a few  less  homes  available  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  The  wide  area  covered  will  some  what 
increase  the  cost  of  the  work,  an  inclination  to  favor  the  orphan- 
ages established  at  such  great  expense,  and  which  have  so  long 
been  the  dependence  of  the  State  for  such  work,  will  retard  the 
development  of  Home  Placing.  But  in  my  opinion,  every  year 
will  increase  the  number  of  stable,  moral,  financial  competent, 
and  suitably  located  people,  whose  character  and  standing  will 
warrant  their  acceptance  as  foster  parents;  and  every  year  will 
likewise  show  the  civic,  economic,  and  humanitarian  advantage 
of  home-placing  over  care  of  children  in  congregate  institutions. 

Seventh — Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Placing  Out 
Work  does  not  necessarily  antagonize  any  worthy  or  needed 
institution.  Rather  does  it  work  side  by  side  with  institutions, 
each  having  its  especial  sphere  and  duties.  Opposing  the  long 
continued  care  of  permanent  dependents  in  institutions,  because 
there  is  a better  way  to  provide  for  them,  does  not  mean  that 
we  would  entirely  abolish  the  institutions.  As  Dr.  H.  H.  Hart 
declared  in  a recent  book:  "We  do  not  share  the  views  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  institution  should  be  entirely  eliminated. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a legitimate  field,  for  a certain 
amount  of  temporary  institutional  work,  to  be  done  for  depend- 
ent children."  Many  of  the  neglected,  misused,  and  destitute 
children  of  the  State,  cannot  for  weeks  or  months  be  declared 
homeless,  or  their  relations  to  unworthy  parents  or  guardians 
served  by  judicial  decree.  During  this  period  there  is  need  for 
the  Home  or  Orphanage  to  provide  a man-made  substitute  for 
the  family  home.  Other  social  ills  may  leave  children  in  con- 
ditions requiring  a similar  remedy.  There  will  probably  always 
be  those  for  whom  the  institution  will  be  a proper  and  satis- 
factory temporary  home,  untill  Providence  by  its  humane  agents 
can  restore  them  to  normal  environments,  as  a member  of  a 
family  in  a private  home. 

In  this  great  work  on  " Preventative  Treatment  of  Neglected 
Children,"  published  in  1910,  Dr.  H.  H.  Hart  says:  " No  intelli- 
gent student  of  dependent  childhood  can  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  trend  of  public  opinion  and  the  tendency  in  practice  is  away 
from  the  plan  of  bringing  up  children  in  institutions,  and  in  favor 
of  the  largest  possible  use  of  the  family  home  as  the  natural 
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and  divinely  established  institution  for  the  homeless  child."  In 
harmony  with  this,  and  in  the  light  of  the  fact  and  suggestions 
presented  in  this  paper,  I very  earnestly  urge  that  when  a child 
is  found  to  be  homeless  or  permanently  dependent,  it  be  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  approved  Placing  Out  Agency, 
that  a suitable  family  home  may  be  found  for  it,  where  the  little 
one  may  grow  up  in  the  normal  conditions  of  the  only  institu- 
tion for  child  rearing  directly  established  by  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  aptly  said  in  a recent  editorial  in  the 
Survey  : " The  ultimate  social  message  is  a call  to  service." 

Another  has  declared  : " Just  as  the  chief  work  of  religion  is 

the  elimination  of  sin  from  human  lives,  so  the  chief  work  of 
reform  is  the  betterment  of  social  conditions."  This  gathering 
is  voicing  the  ultimate  social  message,  the  organizations  repre- 
sented are  systematically  advancing  the  chief  work  of  reform,  and 
all  1 trust  are  toiling  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance.  This  is  the  brightest  day  the  child-helping  work 
in  California  has  ever  seen.  Tomorrow  will  be  brighter  still. 
Let  all  watch  for  the  day  when  the  ultimate  social  message  shall 
have  reached  all  ears ; when  the  chief  work  of  reform  shall  have 
resulted  in  livable  conditions  for  the  whole  population  ; and  the 
chief  work  of  religion  shall  have  made  the  moral  atmosphere  as 
salutary  as  the  ocean-purified  air  of  the  Golden  State. 

SIXTH  SESSION 

Friday  Afternoon,  October  27th 

RABBI  MARTIN  A.  MEYER,  Presiding 

THE  AGENCY  SYSTEM  FOR  SUPERVISING  THE  PAROLED 
1— FROM  THE  STATE  PRISONS.  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Whyte,  Parole  Officer 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : It  is  a difficult 

matter  to  present  my  views  on  this  important  subject  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  me,  for  the  reasons  that  from  my  stand- 
point and  belief  all  other  subjects  connected  with  the  unfortun- 
ate class  under  discussion  sink  into  insignificance. 

The  Parole  Law  has  been  in  existence  as  to  some  sentences 
since  1893,  but  owing  to  the  manner  of  its  admistration  for  the 
first  few  years,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  intelligent 
opinion  as  to  its  merits.  It  is  only  for  the  last  few  years  in 
which  it  has  been  systematically  handled  that  results  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  its  merits  and  demerits  considered.  There  have 
been  since  the  passage  of  the  first  law  in  1893,  thirteen  hundred 
and  thirty-three  prisoners  paroled  in  all.  Of  these,  971  have 
been  paroled  from  San  Quentin  and  362  from  Folsom.  This 
apparent  difference  in  the  number  of  paroled  men  is  partly 
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accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  over  twice  as  many  are  confined 
in  San  Quentin  as  are  in  confinement  in  Folsom. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  prisoners  while  on  parole  amounts 
to  $851,355.85  and  the  total  savings  in  that  period  amounts  to 
$204,737.05.  During  the  same  time  the  total  violations  of 
parole  has  been  201. 

While  the  figures  above  presented  may  be  uninteresting  to 
many,  a#  close  study  of  them  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  Parole  Law  of  this  State  as  now  administered  by  the 
State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  is  an  unqualified  success.  The 
very  fact  that  the  enormous  amount  of  $851,355.85  has  been 
earned  speaks  louder  than  any  argument  of  mine  in  its  favor. 

One  great  trouble  we  have  is  to  convince  a prejudiced 
public  of  the  value  of  the  system  in  dealing  with  those  who 
have  been  sentenced.  Too  many  are  prone  to  believe  that  a 
sentence  to  a State  Penitentiary  fundamentally  changes  the 
nature  of  the  man,  and  that  a man  with  whom  thej'  have  previ- 
ously associated  on  terms  of  friendship,  immediately  upon  his 
confinement  loses  all  attributes  of  humanity  and  is  forever  after 
a thing  apart,  a beast  to  be  dreaded  and  that  the  treatment  due 
a man  is  from  henceforth  withheld  from  the  prisoner.  Exper- 
ience has  shown  that  this  is  a grievous  error  and  this  attitude  in 
the  past  has  worked  great  harm,  and  no  doubt  has  contributed 
more  than  a little  to  the  causes  of  violation  of  parole. 

Human  nature  is  not  changed  by  the  bestowal  of  the  great- 
est honors  nor  is  the  man  vitally  changed  by  imprisonment. 
When  the  debt  to  society  has  been  paid  bj'  imprisonment,  it 
would  only  be  honest  for  us  who  are  more  fortunate  to  recognize 
the  settlement  and  then  do  all  in  our  power  to  encourage  the 
unfortunate  to  again  take  his  place  among  men.  We  need  your 
help  to  educate  the  public  to  this  view  and  if  necessary  to  assist 
in  passing  such  laws  as  will  fully  protect  the  man  whose  debt 
has  been  fully  paid. 

The  same  truth  holds  good  as  to  men  who  are  discharged. 

We  have  it  in  power  to  partly  protect  the  paroled  men.  but  are 
practically  helpless  in  the  case  of  a discharged  man.  Formally  . ] 

the  discharged  man  left  the  prison  with  $5.00  in  cash  and  a 
prison  suit  of  clothes,  known  to  every  officer  in  the  State,  and 
with  this  handicap  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life 
again  and  make  a man  of  himself.  This  was  almost  imposs- 
ible with  his  small  resources,  and  when  to  this  was  added  that 
he  most  if  possible  hide  his  past,  you  can  plainly  see  that  if  he 
succeeded  it  was  almost  a miracle.  He  was  the  object  of  suspi- 
cion wherever  he  was  known,  unless  he  could  conceal  his  iden- 
tity, and  was  the  first  man  gathered  in  by  the  law  whenever  any 
offense  was  committed  in  his  vicinity.  If  he  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing his  identity  from  the  public,  some  unscrupulous  fellow 
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prisoner  made  Kim  the  subject  of  black  mail  as  an  alternative  to 
exposure. 

Recently  through  the  efforts  of  the  Prison  Directors  and  the 
Wardens,  discharged  prisoners  have  been  furnished  clothing 
that  do  not  bear  the  prison  cut  and  to  this  extent  a change  for 
the  better  has  been  brought  about,  but  the  great  evil  still  contin- 
ues in  that  the  discharged  prisoner  is  a marked  man  and  is  a 
target  for  abuse  and  suspicion. 

I have  found  that  with  proper  encouragement  the  great 
majority  of  discharged  men  make  good  and  that  if  favorable 
surroundings  could  be  made  and  continued  for  them,  the  results 
would  convince  all  that  the  human  method  is  the  only  success- 
ful one. 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  punish  a man  by  a long  term  of 
imprisonment,  during  which  time  he  is  supported  by  the  public, 
thfen  discharge  him  and  by  a course  of  suspicion  and  inhuman 
treatment,  take  away  the  man’s  pride  in  himself,  until  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a marked  being,  to  be  avoided  as 
dangerous  to  the  community.  The  result  is  that  he  feels  that 
society  is  his  enemy  and  that  in  order  to  get  even,  he  must  be  an 
enemy  to  society.  By  reason  of  this  condition  he  commences 
his  war  of  retaliation  and  is  finally  caught  and  reimprisoned  and 
the  whole  fpolish  round  is  gone  over  again. 

If  the  Tax  Payer  was  compelled  to  pay  all  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  this  course  of  treatment  out  of  his  pocket  direct, 
he  would  commence  to  inquire,  why  it  was  all  so  expensive  and 
whether  some  more  in-expensive  method  could  not  be  involved 
in  connection  with  those  charged  with  offences  against  the  pub- 
lic. As  it  is  the  expense  is  so  indirect,  that  after  a sentence  is 
pronounced,  the  ordinary  public  dismisses  the  entire  matter  from 
the  mind  and  the  imprisoned  man  is  left  to  himself  as  if  he  were 
dead. 

The  ordinary  thing  we  hear  at  election  time  from  District 
Attorney  aud  Judge  is  how  many  men  have  been  convicted  and 
how  severely  they  have  been  dealt  with.  No  one  gives  a 
thought  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  man  or  any  mitigating 
circumstances  that  may  surround  the  case.  A case  of  convic- 
tion is  only  spoken  of  as  one  more  reason  why  you  should  elect 
such  a successful  District  Attorney,  and  the  severity  of  the  sen- 
tence only  marks  the  worth  of  the  Judge  as  a terror  to  evil 
doers. 

All  this  would  be  changed  if  the  Tax  Payer  had  brought 
home  to  him  every  month  by  means  of  a bill  of  expense  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  support  of  prisoners  sentenced 
from  that  Counts'.  The  Tax  Payer  would  then  inquire  why  it 
cost  so  much,  and  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  he  would 
ask  the  District  Attorney  if  it  was  necessary  to  convict,  and  the 
Judge  would  be  asked  why  such  a long  sentence  was  necessary. 
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Instead  of  pointing  with  pride  to  a long  list  of  convictions  and 
many  years  of  sentence,  Judge  and  District  Attorney  would  be 
on  the  defense  and  required  to  explain  to  the  man  paying  the 
bills. 

You  have  it  in  your  power  to  awaken  public  sentiment  along 
these  lines  and  assist  in  such  legislation  as  will  materially  change 
present  conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  a paroled  man  or  dis- 
charged prisoner  would  have  some  protection  in  trying  to 
redeem  himself.  You  could  help  in  framing  a law  making  it  a 
penal  offense  for  any  one  to  threaten  to  expose  a discharged 
prisoner  when  he  was  making  good,  and  in  other  ways  much 
could  be  done  to  assist  the  man  in  his  efforts  at  reformation.  I 
am  not  speaking  along  sentimental  lines,  but  as  a matter  of  busi- 
ness. The  State  and  the  public  at  large  are  the  gainers  finan- 
cially for  every  case  of  a reformed  man  and  they  are  losers 
financially  for  every  man  driven  back  to  crime  by  the  attitude  of 
the  public. 

It  costs  us  in  round  numbers  over  $1  70.00  per  year  for  each 
and  every  year  a man  is  imprisoned.  This  is  over  and  above 
expenses  of  trial,  transportation  and  other  expenses  connected 
with  the  man  charged  with  crime.  In  other  words,  when  we 
sentence  a man  to  prison,  we  are  then  compelled  to  pay  over 
$1  70.00  per  year  for  every  year  he  is  imprisoned.  This  comes 
out  of  your  pockets.  Of  course  it  is  not  felt  for  you  pay  it 
indirectly  by  means  of  the  State  Treasury.  When  you  multiply 
this  amount  by  the  number  of  prisoners  you  find  it  runs  up  to 
the  immense  sum  of  $322,830.00  per  year  that  you  pay  for  the 
imprisonment  and  care  of  these  convicted  men. 

Our  parole  system  is  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  these 
men  from  a cost  to  you  of  $170.00  each  year  into  industrious 
men,  each  earning  for  himself  on  an  average  of  $500.00  per 
year.  Is  this  not  worth  while  ? It  makes  a difference  of  $670.00 
in  the  status  of  the  man.  In  this  view,  the  parole  system  would 
be  a success  if  only  one- half  the  men  made  good.  In  case  of 
a violation,  the  prisoner  has  on  deposit  $25.00  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expense  of  his  return,  should  he  violate;  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  parole  the  $25.00  is  returned  to  him  or 
the  depositor,  as  the  case  may  be;  prisoneis  serving  first  senten- 
ces are  also  restored  to  citizenship,  11  except  for  statutory  offense." 
by  the  Governor, — another  inducement  for  them  to  make  good 
the  obligation  they  owe  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  and  the 
the  people  of  the  State. 

The  following  figures  I have  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Folsom  State  Prison  for  the  year  January  1,  1910,  to  December 

31,  1910: 
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Seventy  prisoners  discharged  on  parole,  whose  terms  run 
from  two  to  life  sentences: 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  seventy  prisoners1' Discharged  on  Pa- 
role," should  they  have  served  their  respective  sentences  .$36,140.25 


Clothing  seventy  discharges  at  $12.00 840.00 

Cash  allowance  seventy  prisoners  at  $5.00  350.00 

Transportation  allowed  by  law  to  place  of  conviction 385.00 


Total $37,715.25 

Two  hundred  and  six  prisoners  discharged  on  parole  from 

San  Qyentin  from  Jan.  I,  1910,  to  Dec.  31,  1910 $51,186.42 


Grand  Total $88,901.67 


This  amount  is  an  actual  saving  to  the  tax-payers  of  the 
State,  less  about  ten  per  cent,  of  violations  returned  to  prison  to 
serve  their  sentences.  Bear  in  mind  1 have  not  touched  on  the 
cost  of  conviction  or  transportation  in  delivering  prisoners  to 
prison,  which  would  surprise  you  more  than  the  figures  I have 
presented  above.  Another  point,  and  the  most  deserving  for 
you  to  carefully  consider,  is  the  percentage  of  men  who  return 
to  crime  after  serving  on  parcle  in  this  State.  We  get  a surpris- 
ingly low  percentage,  less  than  one  and  a half  per  cent,  and  the 
best  figures  obtained  from  reports  of  fourteen  other  state  prisons, 
in  this  country  show  twenty-six  per  cent.  Carefully  consider  the 
above  and  ask  yourself,  " Is  our  Parole  System  a success  in 
California  and  deserving  of  consideration  ?" 

From  what  1 have  said  you  can  plainly  see  that  as  a business 
matter  we  deserve  your  help  in  over-coming  the  prejudice  of 
the  public  to  the  paroled  man  as  well  as  .to  the  discharged  man. 
If  the  public  can  be  taught  to  see  the  matter  in  a business  light 
and  discard  all  sentiment  it  can  be  done,  but  as  it  now  stands 
the  discharged  man  or  paroled  man  is  at  a decided  disadvan- 
tage and  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  make  good  in  spite  of 
conditions  as  they  now  exist. 

The  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  and  the  Wardens  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  faithfully  follow  out  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Parole  Law,  but  they  must  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  your  body  and  the  public  to  make  it  a complete  success. 

2— FROM  THE  INSANE  HOSPITALS.  Dr.  E.  Elmer  Stone,  Superintendent  Napa  State 

Hospital 

Dr.  Stone.  The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  that 
of  paroled  patients  from  the  Insane  Hospitals,  is  very  different 
in  its  operation  than  the  system  as  employed  by  the  State  Prisons 
and  State  Training  Schools.  We  have  termed  the  system  a 
leave  of  absence  rather  than  the  term  parole.  Thus  it  would 
distinguish  between  the  system  for  the  Prisons  and  Reformatories 
and  the  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

The  leave  of  absence  as  operated  by  the  State  Hospitals  is 
a system  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  permit  our  improved  cases 
to  return  to  their  families,  relatives  and  friends  during  the  con- 
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valescent  period,  provided,  however,  that  the  patient  so  paroled 
is  free  from  evidences  that  would  make  them  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety or  to  themselves.  We  find  it  a useful  means  of  encourag- 
ing our  improved  cases  to  assist  themselves  in  bringing  about 
an  ultimate  recovery. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  that  had  we  not  permitted  patients 
to  return  to  their  home  before  a complete  recovery  had  occurred 
that  they  would  have  developed  a re-current  attack.  When  pa- 
tients have  so  far  improved  as  to  realize  and  appreciate  their 
surroundings,  are  capable  of  understanding  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  committed  to  the  hospital,  have  freed  their  minds 
from  delusions  and  hallucinations,  and  can  converse  intelligently 
with  you  upon  these  subjects,  yet  appreciate  the  fact  that  a long- 
er stay  in  the  Institution  will  be  detrimental,  the  parole  or  leave 
of  absence  plays  its  importance  in  bringing  about  the  ultimate 
result,  a complete  recovery. 

I have  had  it  said  to  me  on  many  occasions  by  patients  who 
have  left  the  Hospital,  that  when  they  began  to  improve  and 
were  capable  of  realizing  and  appreciating  their  surroundings 
and  were  controlling,  to  a large  extent,  the  delusions  and  hallu- 
cinations. that  the  very  thought  of  remaining  among  the  more 
acute  and  chronic  cases  would  have  been  sufficient  cause  to 
have  brought  a re-current  attack,  but  getting  away  from  the  en- 
vironment into  new  surroundings,  congenial  homes  and  the  en- 
couragement of  friends  and  relatives,  aided  the  convalescence 
very  materially. 

There  are  many  cases  in  our  State  Hospitals  who  should  be 
given  the  leave  ojf  absence,  but  whom  we  are  unable  to  grant 
the  privilege  to,  as  relatives  are  opposed  to  taking  them  unless 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Institution  is  willing  to  grant  a dis- 
charge. This  is  a hardship  upon  the  patient,  and  I am  quite 
confident  that  many  who  are  now  confined  in  our  hospitals  as 
chronic  cases,  had  they  been  given  a helping  hand  by  relatives 
or  friends,  would  have  been  able  to  have  lived  many  years  out 
of  an  Institution  although  being  peculiar  and  eccentric. 

The  system  is  further  beneficial  to  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Institution  as  a test  of  what  the  patients  can  and  will  do  under 
other  circumstances  than  those  surrounding  them  in  institutional 
life. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  say  to  relatives  of  patients  that 
although  in  my  own  opinion  the  patient  has  not  entirely  recovered, 
yet,  under  the  conditions  of  home  life,  the  mentality  of  the  pa- 
tient might  completely  change,  and  on  many  occasions,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  learn  that  these  patients  would  change 
completely  for  the  better  under  home  influences  and  home  care, 
they  having  passed  over  the  acute  conditions  in  the  hospital. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  our  patients  confined  in 
the  hospitals  can  not  be  granted  this  privilege,  and  this  is  due 
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entirely  to  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  find  relatives  or  friends 
who  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  patient  while  under  the  leave  of  absence. 
Many  of  our  chronic  cases  could  be  cared  for  at  home,  provid- 
ed that  the  people  with  whom  they  were  living  thoroughly  un- 
derstood their  mental  symptoms  and  would  overlook  some  of 
the  more  trivial  matters. 

I find  that  the  most  difficult  question  as  to  paroling  is  among 
the  women.  A man  can  be  released  from  the  hospital  and  se- 
cure employment,  but  to  release  a woman  without  knowing  as  to 
her  future,  would  in  itself  bring  down  criticism  upon  the  medical 
head  of  one  of  our  hospitals. 

At  the  Napa  State  Hospital,  there  are  quite  a number  of 
patients  who  spend  about  one-half  of  their  time  in  the  Hospital 
and  the  other  half  at  home,  these  cases  being  among  the  chronic 
insane. 

Our  system  of  leave  of  absence  requires  the  relative  or 
friend  taking  the  patient  away  from  the  Hospital  to  report,  at 
least  once  a month,  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  if  a favor- 
able report  is  received,  it  lies  with  the  Medical  Superintendent 
to  grant  an  extention  for  another  thirty  days.  By  this  means, 
the  medical  officer  of  the  institution  is  kept  in  touch  with  the 
leave-of-absence  patients  and  can  determine  (provided  the  friend 
or  relative  is  honest  in  his  statements)  as  to  the  advisability  of 
continuing  the  patient  on  a leave  or  whether  the  patient  should 
be  returned  to  the  Hospital. 

The  regulation  governing  our  system  of  leave  of  absence  in 
the  State  Hospitals,  permits  the  Superintendent  to  send' an  officer 
or  employe  to  the  home  where  the  patient  is  located  and  return 
the  patient  without  any  court  procedure, — the  relative  or  friend 
having  agreed  to  submit  to  such  procedure  is  deemed  advisable. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  on  a leave  of  absence  from 
the  Napa  State  Hospital  thirly-two  men  and  seventy  women. 
Some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  granting  of  this  leave  of 
absence  to  those  who  have  no  friends  or  relatives.  Such  an 
authorized  officer  would  secure  homes  for  many  of  our  patients 
now  confined  in  the  Hospitals  who  are  not  at  all  dangerous  to 
themselves  nor  to  society  at  large  and  who  would  make  excel- 
lent house-workers,  and,  under  proper  supervision,  be  able  to 
earn  a livelihood. 

The  system  of  granting  a leave  of  absence  to  patients  is  not 
a new  one,  having  been  in  use  for  many  years,  particularly  so  in 
some  of  the  European  Countries  where  the  system  was  known 
as  the  "Farming  Out  of  the  Insane." 

3 -FROM  THE  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  W.  Almont  Cates.  Secretary  State 

Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  Warden  of  Folsom  State  Prison  has  in  his  possession  a 
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remarkable  letter.  It  was  written  by  an  inmate  of  that  prison. 
In  this  letter  he  stated  that  he  was  a former  inmate  of  the  Whit- 
tier State  Reform  School,  and  he  also  gave  the  records  of  a large 
number  of  boys  who  were  with  him  in  the  Reform  School,  and 
in  every  instance  these  boys  had  entered  upon  a criminal  ca- 
reer, and  in  most  instances  had  wound  up  in  the  State  prison. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  who  saw  and  read  this  letter  were 
strongly  convinced  that  the  State  reform  schools  were  failing  to 
do  the  work  expected  of  them.  This  letter,  however,  covered  a 
period  in  the  Whittier  State  School  of  about  seven  years  ago. 
Eight  years  ago  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
this  State  came  into  existence  and  immediately  began  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  the  various  State  institutions,  including  the 
reform  schools.  We  found  that  those  who  were  committed  to 
the  Preston  School  of  Industry  were  going  there  at  the  rate  of 
about  60  a year,  and  to  the  Whittier  State  School  at  the  rate  of 
about  144  a year.  We  found  that  at  Preston  for  the  year  of 
1904  no  paroles  were  granted  ; that  every  boy  stayed  to  the  end 
of  his  term  and  was  then  discharged.  He  went  to  his  old  home 
or  such  place  as  he  chose  and  there  was  no  after  supervision. 

At  Whittier  on  June  30th,  1904  there  was  a total  of  167  on 
parole  and  there  had  been  paroled  during  that  year  75.  Pa- 
roled in  the  case  of  the  Whittier  State  School  meant  mainly  that 
the  boy  was  sent  out  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he 
had  been  committed,  or  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ma- 
jority. In  most  instances  he  returned  to  his  old  home  or  sought 
his  own  place  in  about  the  same  manner  as  the  boy  who  was 
discharged  from  the  Preston  School  of  Industry.  The  Superin- 
tendent at  that  time  told  me  that  he  was  trying  through  corre- 
spondence to  keep  some  track  of  the  boys  who  were  on  parole, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  show  any  records  pf  his  parole  work,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  correspondence  amounted  to  any- 
thing so  far  as  the  after  care  of  the  paroled  boy  or  girl  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  of  this  period  in  the  Whittier  State  School  that 
the  letter  mentioned  above  was  written,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  writer  told  the  truth.  The  letter  itself  is  a sad 
commentary  upon  the  work  of  the  reform  schools,  especially  at 
that  particular  time.  I unhesitatingly  say  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  was  the  failure  of  the  school  to  exert  that  after- 
care or  supervision  of  the  paroled  that  is  required  by  economy 
and  good  sense. 

Since  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  i.  e.,  about  June  30th, 
1904,  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  work  of  the  after- 
care or  supervision  of  the  paroled  from  the  State  training 
schools.  For  several  years  past  the  Preston  School  of  Industry 
has  employed  a woman  to  do  this  work,  and  the  Whittier  State 
School  has  for  the  last  few  years  had  a man  parole  officer  su- 
pervising the  paroles.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
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tions  has  tried  at  the  last  two  legislatures  to  get  the  parole  work 
extended  in  these  two  Schools.  We  have  contended  that  the 
force  employed  could  not  properly  do  the  work,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  paper  to  analyze  the  work  required,  and  to  ask 
you  to  consider  whether  or  not  you,  as  citizens  of  the  State, 
believe  that  this  State  is  doing  the  proper  work  to  safeguard  the 
boys  and  girls  whom  it  has  tried  to  redeem  through  its  State 
Reform  Schools.  The  reform  schools  are  supposed  to  do  the 
work  of  training,  and  if  properly  conducted  the  great  majority 
of  boys  and  girls  will  leave  the  School  in  much  better  condition 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically  than  they,  were  when  they 
entered.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  Schools  themselves 
have  done  good  work  in  this  regard.  The  failures  have  largely 
taken  place  from  a lack  of  the  proper  supervision  after  they 
have  left  the  wall  of  the  institution. 

Let  us  examine  for  a moment  what  work  is  required  of  a 
parole  officer  in  order  that  the  State  may  reap  the  greatest  bene- 
fits. When  a boy  is  first  received  at  the  School  his  redemption 
in  the  School  must  not  only  be  considered,  but  also  the  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  he  is  to  go  out  again  somewhere.  In  order  that 
good  parole  work  may  be  done,  it  is  necessary  that  very  soon 
after  the  boy  enters  the  School  the  parole  officer  should  go  to 
the  home  and  investigate  the  conditions  surrounding  that  home, 
and  if  possible,  find  out  what  the  influences  were  that  led  to  the 
delinquency  that  caused  this  boy’s  commitment.  To  be  sure,  this 
is  partly  the  work  now  of  the  probation  officer  and  the  Juvenile 
Court,  but  the  investigation  which  they  make,  and  the  reports 
which  they  send  up  to  the  Institution,  full  as  they  may  be,  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  School.  The  home  must  be 
studied  by  the  School,  with  the  view  to  the  boy’s  release,  and  in 
many  instances  the  parole  officer  may  be  able' to  say  to  the  par- 
ents that  certain  things  must  be  eliminated  from  their  home  or 
the  boy  cannot  be  returned  to  it.  The  home  may  thus  be  so 
improved  that  the  boy  on  his  discharge  can  safely  be  returned 
to  it,  and  when  that  can  be  done  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In 
many  instances  the  home  will  be  found  to  be  all  right;  in  others, 
no  possible  help  will  put  it  in  such  condition  that  the  boy  can 
be  safely  returned  to  it.  This  must  be  settled  by  the  parole  offi- 
cer who  represents  the  School  and  he  must  render  his  report  to 
the  Superintendent.  The  Superintendent,  knowing  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  this  boy  in  his  home  and  which  brought 
him  to  the  School,  is  better  able  then  to  provide  that  training 
which  will  the  soonest  and  the  best  qualify  him  to  go  out  into 
the  world.  But  the  work  of  the  parole  officer  is  not  completed 
after  he  has  investigated  the  family  in  the  home.  He  must  now  get 
acquainted  with  the  boy  in  the  school.  He  must,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Superintendent,  study  the  boy  carefully,  find  out  all  his 
bad  qualities,  and  measure  him  up  with  the  idea  of  preparing 
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him  for  some  occupation  when  he  leaves  the  School.  The  boy*s 
own  wishes,  as  well  as  his  capabilities,  must  be  studied,  with  the 
view  to  fitting  him  for  a niche  in  life’s  work,  and  one  that  will 
be  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  him.  In  this  work  within  the 
School  the  parole  officer  acts  the  part  of  the  " big  brother"  and 
must  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  discipline,  but  solely  as- 
sociate with,  get  the  good  will  of,  and  be  on  the  good  side  of 
the  boy.  Such  a study  of  the  boy  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
parole  officer  when  he  goes  out  to  find  the  boy  a proper  place 
of  occupation  when  he  leaves  the  School.  The  parole  officer 
must  now  thoroughly  understand  his  boy  in  order  to  find  him 
a place  outside  of  the  School  where  he  can  work  at  the  occupa- 
tion selected,  with  every  probability  of  making  a success  in  his 
new  position.  This  new  home  must  be  found  and  it  must  be 
studied.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  really  only  a place  of  em- 
ployment, bul  it  must  be  fitted  to  the  boy  and  the  boy  fitted  to 
it,  which  cannot  be  done  by  anj'  haphazard,  slovenly  and  hastily 
performed  work.  After  the  boy  has  been  placed  out  in  the 
home,  it  is  essential  for  the  parole  officer  to  visit  him  frequently, 
in  order  that  he  may  know  how  the  boy  is  satisfied  with  his 
home,  how  the  employer  is  satisfied  with  him,  and  how  he  is 
succeeding  in  his  work.  The  keeping  straight  of  this  boy,  and 
the  starting  him  on  the  right  course  in  manhood,  depends  now 
upon  how  well  this  work  is  done.  These  visits  at  first  should 
be  made  quite  frequently,  but  can  become  less  and  less  frequent 
after  the  boy  has  been  out  for  some  time,  and  has  succeeded  in 
his  place.  This  parole  should  continue  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  in  most  instances  until  2 1 years  of  age,  and  the  visiting 
should  continue  with  more  or  less  frequency  from  the  time  the 
boy  is  first  placed  in  his  new  home  until  his  final  discharge. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the  parole  officer  of  the 
Whittier  State  School  would  have  to  investigate  the  homes  of  96 
boys  and  46  girls  who  were  committed  to  the  School,  and  get 
acquainted  with  these  boys  and  girls  while  they  were  in  the 
School.  He  would  have  to  go  out  and  hunt  homes  for  a hun- 
dred and  forty-four  girls  who  were  sent  out  from  the  Institution 
on  parole,  except,  of  course,  those  who  were  returned  to  their 
own  homes  for  the  reason  that  the  homes  were  satisfactory. 
He  must  also  look  after  and  visit  these  boys  and  girls  in  their 
homes  up  to  the  time  of  their  final  discharge,  and  he  must  also 
yisit  and  look  after  those  boys  and  girls  who  were  paroled  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  and  who  are  still  under  the  supervision  of 
the  School.  Considering  that  this  period  of  supervision  lasts 
only  two  years  from  the  date  of  parole,  that  would  mean  that 
the  number  under  supervision  at  Whittier  would  be  the  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  paroled  in  1910  and  also  the  94  paroled  for 
the  year  1909.  In  fact,  the  records  show  that  on  June  30th, 
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1910,  there  were  still  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  boys  and 
forty-  two  girls  out  on  parole  from  the  School. 

Now  1 would  like  to  inquire  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
person  to  accomplish  this  amount  of  work  and  do  it  all  satisfac- 
torily. While  the  parole  system  has  been  improved  in  our  State 
training  schools,  it  is  so  far  from  being  efficient  that  it  is  no  won- 
der that  accusations  are  made  by  members  of  the  legislature 
that  the  reform  schools  do  not  reform.  I think  I can  safely  say 
that  if  one  man  investigates  during  the  year  the  homes  of  40 
boys,  and  gets  aquainted  with  those  40  boys  during  the  year  in 
the  School,  and  then  finds  homes  for  40  more  boys  with  whom 
he  has  got  acquainted  during  previous  years,  and  visits  those 
40  boys  regularly  until  their  final  discharge,  he  has  done 
about  all  that  should  be  required  of  one  man.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this,  which  1 think  is  a proper  and  fair  one,  is 
that  to  do  the  parole  work  of  the  Whittier  State  School  as  it 
should  be  done  would  require  at  least  three  parole  officers  giv- 
ing all  of  their  time  to  the  work.  One  of  the  parole  officers 
should  be  a woman,  for  the  number  of  girls  received  and  dis- 
charged will  be  all  that  one  woman  can  take  care  of,  and  we 
certainly  cannot  think  for  a moment  that  a man  parole  officer 
would  do  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  girls  of  this 
School.  We  think  it  at  least  more  than  poor  judgment  to  put  a 
man  in  charge  of  the  parole  work  of  girls  from  this  Institution. 
(Applause.) 

There  were  committed  to  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1910,  188  boys,  and  there  were 
placed  out  on  parole  during  that  year  162  boys,  and  there  were 
on  parole  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  on  June  30th, 
1910,  207  boys.  The  Preston  School  of  Industry  employs  for  a 
parole  officer  one  woman.  She  is  very  efficient,  but  the  same 
restrictions  as  to  her  employment  as  parole  officer  for  boys 
applies  as  we  made  upon  the  employment  of  a man  for  the 
parole  officer  for  girls.  A woman  parole  officer  cannot  become 
a " big  brother  " to  the  boys  in  the  sense  in  which  a parole 
officer  should  be.  Applying  the  same  rule  that  we  have  applied 
to  the  Whittier  State  School,  in  order  to  do  the  work  on  paroles 
at  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  in  1910  it  would  require  at 
least  three,  and  better  four,  parole  officers. 

The  Reform  Schools  are  maintained  by  this  State  at  large 
expense,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  our  wayward  youth. 
Is  it  economy  to  put  them  through  two  to  four  years  school 
training,  in  which  we  are  building  them  up  physically,  mentally 
and  morally,  and  then  turn  them  out  again  without  proper  care 
and  supervision  necessary  to  make  secure  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  School?  Yet  that  is  the  economy  we  have 
been  practicing.  We  have  been  cutting  off  where  it  is  most 
important,  and  we  have  been  paying  the  penalty  by  increased 
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crime  in  later  years  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  boys  and  girls 
discharged  from  State  training  schools  with  inadequate  super- 
vision and  going  back  to  improper  home  surroundings  where 
they  first  fell,  or  to  old  associates  who  caused  them  to  fall,  do 
not  succeed  and  that  they  finally  land  in  State  prison.  If  we 
wish  to  have  the  results  outlined  in  this  letter  in  the  possession 
of  the  warden  of  Folsom  Prison,  we  can  have  them  by  failing 
in  this  line  of  our  work.  If  we  want  the  opposite  results,  if  we  want 
the  State  reform  schools  to  reform,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  there  to  become  better  men  and  women,  we  must  increase 
the  supervision  of  the  paroled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be 
well  done. 

DISCUSSION 

Mrs.  Foltz.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  At  the  outset, 

1 have  noticed  that  the  terms  “Parole”  and  “Probation”  are 
used  in  many  instances  synonymously.  That  1 am  quite  sure 
is  not  correct,  for  parole  has  to  do  with  those  who  have  been 
convicted  and  who  are  serving  sentence  or  who  have  served 
sentence,  and  who  have  complied  with  the  rules  of  law  and 
the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
go  forth;  whereas  probation  has  to  do  with  those  who  have 
been  convicted  and  who  are  allowed  to  go  forth  without  going 
to  prison  at  all.  So  you  see  there  is  a difference. 

I will  speak  for  a moment  of  the  children  paroled  from  Whit- 
tier. I have  found  that  the  system  of  paroling  children  has  not 
only  been  good  for  the  child  but  good  for  human  society,  and  in 
the  long  years  as  we  shall  look  back  over  the  work  of  the  Whittier 
School  and  its  excellent  corps  of  officers,  we  will  find  an  em- 
phasis of  moral  upbuilding  that  has  heretofore  been  scarcely 
believed  possible.  So  far  as  parole  officers,  then,  are  concerned 
certainly  we  do  need  them  ; but  what  kind  of  parole  officers  ? 
Here  again  we  must  halt.  We  cannot  have  parole  officers 
who  have  no  talent  or  temperament  for  that  line  of  business.  To 
employ  an  officer  wholly  unequipped  in  human  experience, 
wholly  inadequate  in  human  fellowship,  wanting  in  every  partic- 
ular in  mother  love  or  fatherly  affection,  is  merely  to  add  insult  to 
injury.  The  officers  who  are  chosen,  be  they  men  or  women, 
must  be  fitted  for  that  peculiar  service. 

1 need  not  point  out  to  you  what  should  be  encompassed  in 
their  nature,  for  you  know.  No  man  nor  woman'  can  serve  a 
child  unless  they  love  that  child  and  unless  they  have  a sincere 
appreciation  of  its  great  needs,  of  its  hurts,  of  its  wounds,  of  its 
sensibilities.  You  cannot  do  it.  The  salary  paid  the  probation 
officer  or  parole  officer  is  but  thrown  away,  and  the  child  is  all 
the  worse.  So  then  in  chosing  parole  or  probation  officers,  for 
in  either  case  as  you  know  they  have  superintendence  of  the  one 
who  has  gone  forth,  one  serving  in  a different  capacity,  but  the 
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same  ultimate  work  is  involved  in  the  service,  we  must  chose 
men  and  women  who  are  temperamentally  fitted  for  the  work. 

1 do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  call  upon 
the  parole  officers  or  the  probation  officers  to  render  the  services 
that  the  parole  officer  should  and  must  render  for  one  special 
reason  : The  parole  officer  must  necessarily  bear  a kind  of  a 

star  and  bring  humiliation  to  the  one  he  approaches  ; that  is  to 
say,  a man  out  of  prison  is  at  once  the  target  and  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  It  is  a lamentable  fact,  but  it  is  true,  and  I am  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  it,  that  once  a poor  man  has  been  sent  to  a great 
State  institution  because  of  an  infraction  charged  against  him 
and  convicted,  that  no  matter  whether  innocent  or  guilty  he  is 
forever  thereafter  a marked  man. 

Great  men  and  women  in  our  age  and  in  this  last  decade 
particularly  have  been  striving  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  man 
who  has  met  that  misfortune,  and  I speak  especially  of  one  great 
man  ; all  of  us  know  him  ; and  I am  sure  no  one  within  my  voice 
does  not  appreciate  him  and  love  him  for  the  work  he  has  done 
for  the  prisoner,  and  that  is  Mr.  Charles  Montgomery  of  San 
Francisco. 

He  has  been  striving  with  might  and  main  to  correct  these 
opinions  that  we  have  maintained,  stoutly  against  innumerable 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  a man  once  convicted  was  forever, 
of  course,  an  outcast,  and  that  no  amount  of  good,  no  amount 
of  reform,  no  amount  of  work  he  might  render  to  humanity 
would  change  the  condition  that  he  was  still  and  forever  beyond 
the -pale  of  society’s  recognition.  But  1 thank  God  there  has 
come  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  people  a new  and  better 
dispensation,  so  that  today — there  are  men  in  this  State  who 
have  been  charged  and  convicted  with  violations  of  law,  served 
their  sentences,  and  are  now  out  on  parole,  who  are  received 
and  are  treated  amongst  gentlemen  as  gentlemen  who  are  trusted; 
and  I will  go  further  and  say,  that  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  families  and  dear  ones  are  happy. 

Mr.  Martin,  Parole  Officer  of  the  Whittier  State  School.  I 
am  a parole  officer  and  have  had  experience  in  that  direction. 
The  grounds  for  my  having  taken  that  position  were  the 
acquaintance  I had  obtained  through  the  parishioners  of  the 
temperament  and  personality  of  the  girls  that  were  placed  under 
my  charge.  Over  85  per  cent,  have  made  good  who  have  gone 
out  of  the  Whittier  State  School  in  the  last  two  years.  I think 
that  is  a very  good  record.  I want  to  tell  ycu  in  regard  to  the 
work  that  has  been  done  that  the  failures  that  have  taken  place 
have  been  very 'largely  the  cases  where  the  girls  were  returned 
to  their  homes  and  afterwards  they  were  brought  back  to  serve 
their  terms.  It  shows  the  sources  from  which  we  derive,  in  a 
large  measure,  those  who  are  committed  to  this  Institution  ; they 
come  from  homes,  broken  homes  ; half  of  the  girls  have  con- 
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fessed  to  me  that  they  were  children  of  parents  who  had  been 
divorced,  and  the  consequence  was,  not  their  crime,  not  their 
fault,  but  their  misfortune,  and  these  girls,  many  of  them,  go  out 
parentless,  as  free  from  a!ny  disposition  to  do  wrong  as  the  girls 
who  are  in  our  homes. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Duval,  Superintendent  of  the  National  Industrial 
and  Orphans  School  of  Oakland.  1 have  been  requested  by 
some  of  the  ladies  to  make  a statement.  1 have  been  puzzled 
ever  since  yesterday,  and  I was  just  wondering  if  the  conditions 
among  the  greatest  race  in  the  world  were  as  you  stated  here 
today,  what  'on  earth  must  be  the  condition  of  my  unfotunate 
race  of  people  ? 1 hardly  know  what  to  say,  but  1 want  to  say, 

that  we  are  trying  to  train  and  develope  the  negro  girls  along 
industrial  lines,  teaching  them  to  be  good  and  efficient  cooks, 
splendid  laundresses,  splendid  house  girls,  how  to  sweep  and 
clean  and  to  make  themselves  respectable  citizens.  That  is  the 
work  we  are  engaged  in  here.  We  have  secured  property  on 
the  Beulah  Heights  in  Oakland,  and  a goodly  number  of  the 
ladies  T have  seen  here  today  have  gone  through  it. 

The  other  day  from  Salinas  came  two  boys.  These  boys’ 
parents  had  run  away  and  left  the  boys.  No  home  and  no 
place  to  go,  and  the  boys  having  no  funds  the  officer  did  not 
want  to  send  them  to  Whittier.  They  prevailed  upon  me  to 
take  these  boys  so  that  they  might  not  be  sent  to  these  schools. 
The  officer  came  after  1 had  agreed  to  take  these  boys.  1 asked 
him  this,  " Is  there  any  provision  made  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion and  protection  of  the  negro  girls  and  boys  ? 11  " Well,  " he 

said,  11  not  particularly  ; we  haven’t  any  particular  place  for  them". 
" Is  that  so  ? H 11  No."  11  Well,  what  is  to  become  of  the  girls?  n 
Well,  we  keep  them  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old  and  then 
we  usually  put  them  out  on  their  own  resources.  A girl  has  got 
a good  deal  of  sense  at  14  years  of  age.  We  have  girls  from 
three  counties  in  our  Institution.  We  are  educating  those  girls, 
and  some  of  those  girls — we  are  not  in  the  rescue  business ; we 
are  in  the  preventing  business.  We  people  believe  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure.  I have  a hobby 
on  that,  p am  a disciple  of  the  great  Booker  Washington  idea. 
Tfeetieve  that  if  we  can  properly  develope  along  industrial  lines, 
the  bigger  boys  and  girls,  we  will  be  able  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  that  confront  us.  1 want  to  get  the  girl  so 
she  will  work.  You  will  not  have  them  in  your  offices  to  do 
stenographic  work.  The  only  thing  is  domestic  work,  and  we 
are  laboring  along  that  line,  and  1 invite  you  to  come  out  and 
visit  our  Institution. 

We  are  poor  people.  We  want  your  help,  and  I want  to 
say  this  much  this  afternoon  : As  I sat  here  yesterday  and  to- 

day and  noticed  the  wonderful  language  and  intellect  displayed 
here,  do  you  know  what  I thought  ? And  thought  and  really 
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believe  that  God  has  elected  you  above  all  races  of  the  earth  to 
civilize,  christianize  and  develop  the  human  races  of  the  world, 
and  I want  to  say -to  you,  of  all  the  races  you  have  tried  to  civil- 
ize and  to  christianize,  you  have  made  a better  job  out  of  the 
negro  than  you  have  out  of  any  other  race.  The  negro  has  never 
proven  to  be  a traitor  to  you.  My  God,  I love  you  in  spite  of 
all  your  meanness.  1 cannot  help  it.  The  negro  is  your  logical 
servant.  He  is  your  logical  domestic.  You  may  migrate,  if  you 
want  to,  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese;  but  they  will  never  fill  the 
places  of  the  negroes  in  your  homes.  All  you  want  is  that  steady, 
ambitious,  honest  and  clean  domestic  such  as  you  were  accustom- 
ed to  fifty  years  ago,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble,  and  your 
homes  will  be  as  safe  as  they  were  then.  We  are  going  all  over 
this  country  preaching  and  contending  for  the  negro  girl,  arid  for 
the  education  along  the  lines  that  you  must  follow.  I believe  in 
the  negro  girl  being  educated  as  high  as  she  can.  but  for  God’s 
sake  educate  her  hand  to  obey  her  brain.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
help  me.  That  is  what  1 am  laboring  for.  I am  laboring  to 
prevent  these  girls  doing  wrong.  We  have  put  several  out  in 
Oakland;  we  have  several  out  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  several  in  Alameda,  several  in  Fresno,  and  the  ladies 
that  have  had  them  for  six  months  say  they  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction.  There  must  be  that,  for  1 am  a crank;  1 believe  in 
being  perfect  in  whatever  you  do.  We  are  teaching  them  to  be 
perfect  cooks  and  to  do  sewing,  and  to  massage  the  face  and 
hands;  we  are  teaching  them  to  be  a complete  ladies’  maid,  so 
that  when  you  have  a servant  in  your  house,  she  will  be  a thor- 
ough servant.  — 

I will  tell  you  this,  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  the  crime.  1 
believe  if  a woman  can  be  taught  to  appreciate  her  womanhood 
and  honesty  and  efficiency  and  along  the  right  lines,  you  will 
have  the  right  kind  of  servants  in  your  home. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  not  come  out  to  our  school 
and  see  what  we  are  doing?  1 have  paid  my  last  dollar  into 
that  Institution.  We  have  fifteen  little  children  ranging  from 
thirteen  months  to  twenty  years  old.  We  have  little  children 
that  were  thrown  out  and  nobody  would  care  for  them.  We 
want  to  relieve  you  of  that 

Mr.  Gates.  Perhaps  I might  say  one  word  more  in  closing 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  parole  from  the  orphan  asylums. 
1 expected  my  remarks  to  bring  a response,  and  was  not  at  all 
surprised.  1 agree  with  what  Mr.  Dunton  said,  and  I want  to 
sav  in  addition,  that  Mr.  Dunton  is  doing  at  the  Preston  School 
of  Industry  the  best  he  can  with  the  means  at  his  disposal.  I 
had  no  intention  of  criticizing  that  feature  ; 1 had  no  intention 
of  criticizing  the  young  lady  who  has  put  in  so  much  time.  In 
regard  to  Whittier.  1 know  Mr.  Martin  is  Chaplain  and  have  no 
criticism  of  that  work.  He  is  doing  the  other  incidental  to  that 
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of  Chaplain  simply  because  there  is  no  woman  parole  officer 
It  is  on  account  of  lack  of  means,  and  he  is  practically  doing  that 
work  in  addition  to  the  work  of  Protestant  Chaplain  of  the  whole 
Institution.  What  l have  been  laboring  for  is  an  ideal  system. 
I have  laid  out  here  what  the  State  ought  to  do,  to  do  its  duty. 
Do  as  much  duty  as  you  can,  but  anything  you  fall  short  of  what 
I have  laid  out,  will  be  falling  short  of  the  duties  this  State  ought 
to  do.  I have  made  these  last  remarks  because  I inferred  that 
perhaps  some  might  think  that  I was  severally  criticizing  the 
management  of  Whittier  and  Preston,  but  both  Institutions  are 
doing  all  they  can  do  with  the  money  you  are  giving  them. 

Mrs.  Oppenheim,  Of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  : 1 

would  like  to  say  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  agitation  that  men 
are  (doing  things  that  women  ought  to  do.  Speaking  of  the  man 
doing  parole  officer  work  for  the  girls,  the  question  occurred  to 
me:  would  the  girls  confide  in  the  men  as  they  would  in  the 
women?  Judge  Lindsey  said  a great  many  girls  confided  in 
him  when  they  would  not  confide  in  their  own  mother. 

SEVENTH  SESSION 

Friday  Evening,  October  27th 
W.  ALMONT  GATES,  Presiding 

The  Chairman.  The  subjects  for  discussion  tonight  are  two 
very  important  ones.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  our  State  Hos- 
pitals for  Insane  had  not  commenced  to  do  anything  towards 
securing  modern  methods  of  treatment  of  the  insane.  Since 
that  time  we  have  made  considerable  progress,  and  that  is  the 
story  Dr.  Clark  is  going  to  tell  you. 

WHAT  THE  STATE  IS  DOING  TO  CURE  INSANITY 
Dr.  FRED  P.  CLARK 
Superintendent  Stockton  State  Hospital 

For  some  years  past  the  number  , of  insane  patients  cared 
for  in  institutions  has  been  increasing.  Which  fact  is  by  no 
means  an  index  of  the  increase  of  insanity  in  a community,  but 
far  more  nearly  a measure  of  the  frequencjr  with  which  people 
now-a-days  resort  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

When  the  insane  hospitals  in  this  State  were  built — the  prim- 
mary  object  which  is  a history  of  such  institutions  every  where,  was 
to  dispose  of  the  insane  in  such  a manner  that  they  might  not  in- 
jure themselves  or  others.  The  work  of  the  asylum  organization 
was  begun  on  the  motive  of  protection  ; the  curative  function  was 
subordinative.  The  psychological  theory  of  the  nature  of  insanity 
predominated,  and  by  this  fact  the  influence  of  the  science  of 
medicine  has  been  cramped  and  the  advancement  of  the  study  of 
mental  aberration  hindered. 
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The  ignorance  of  the  average  person  as  to  what  constitutes 
insanity  is  well  known.  A raving  maniac  is  the  properly  accepted 
type  of  this  ailment.  This  is  a remnant  of  the  old  superstition  that 
insanity  always  meant  an  entire  dethronement  of  reason  and  the 
absolute  lack  of  control  and  consequent  frenzy.  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  percentage  of  the  dangerous  patients  is  not  very  large. 
Most  of  the  patients  are  quiet  and  amenable  to  treatment  but 
require  to  be  in  confinement  because  in  consequence  of  their 
mental  conditions  they  upset  their  families  and  neighbors  by 
strange  and  often  times  violent  acts,  or  endanger  their  own  lives, 
neglect  their  bodily  wants,  etc.,  and  need  the  special  medical 
attention  and  supervision  that  an  insane  hospital  affords.  Most 
patients  of  this  class  are  quiet  and  well  behaved.  Many  show 
average  intelligence  on  ordinary  subjects  and  are  often  good 
company  ; a few  have  more  than  ordinary  mental  endowments 
apart  from  their  morbid  ideas.  A certain  number  are  to  be 
found  in  every  hospital  who  have  practically  recovered  and 
remain  well  as  long  as  they  lead  the  restricted  life  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  moment  they  are  at  large  they  relapse  into  their  own 
mental  state  owing  to  their  inability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  outside  life. 

Every  insane  hospital  in  the  State  has  nowits  receiving  build- 
ing separate  and  distinct  from  the  main  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  acute  and  recent  cases.  At  the  Stockton  State  Hospital  the 
receiving  building  with  hydrotherapy  plant,  electrical  appliances 
and  modern  operating  room,  was  completed  over  a year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  we  feel  in  that  year  and  a half  that  more  has  been 
done  for  the  assistance  to  recovery  of  patients  than  had  taken 
place  in  many  years  previously.  The  patients  on  admission  to 
the  hospital  are  received  by  the  Head  Nurse  and  one  of  the 
Assistant  Physicians.  Patients  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have 
come  to  the  hospital  for  care  and  treatment.  They  are  bathed, 
assisted  to  bed,  and  made  comfortable  ; temperature,  pulse,  res- 
piration, and  general  condition  noted.  The  system  of  trained 
nurses  is  a great  contribution  to  the  remedial  influences.  Our 
educated  nurses  have  come  to  be  assistants  in  professional 
work,  aiding  in  clinical  observations  and  applying  some  of  the 
most  effective  therapeutic  methods.  Nurses  trained  in  general 
hospital  work  have  the  care  of  the  acute  and  recently  admitted 
patients. 

All  patients  a few  days  after  admission  are  brought  before 
the  staff  of  physicians  at  clinic.  A clinical  history  including  the 
result  of  physical  examination  of  each  patient  is  presented  for 
discussion.  There  is  not  only  a formal  consultation  by  the  whole 
staff  in  every  case  but  a record  is  made  of  the  discussion  and 
the  opinion  of  each  member  upon  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment.  Careful  clinical  reports  are  entered  on  the  records 
during  the  progress  of  the  case,  which  upon  discharged  is  re- 
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viewed  in  conference,  and  the  diagnosis  confirmed  or  corrected. 
The  patients  have  the  same  care  and  attention  that  they  would 
receive  in  a general  hospital. 

The  hydrotherapy  departments  installed  in  all  of  our  hos- 
pitals have  already  proved  the  value  of  mere  water  as  a curative 
agent.  The  elimination  of  drugs  as  far  as  possible  and  the  assist- 
ance of  nature  to  conquer  the  disease  by  natural  methods  is  a 
theory  being  adopted.  The  splendid  effects  to  be  derived  from 
the  appropriate  use  of  this  method  of  treatment  has  been  quite 
evident.  During  the  past  year  and  a half  hydrotherapy  has  been 
established  at  our  hospital  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  means 
can  be  compared  with  it  in  reducing  motor  restlessness  and  exert- 
ing beneficial  and  soothing  reflex  influences  in  states  of  agitation 
anxiety  or  depression. 

The  first  step  in  soothing  the  excited  patient  and  stimulating 
the  depressing  one  is  elimination  of  toxins  which  are  being  absorb- 
ed. It  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  before  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  become  permanently  impaired.  Drugs  that  are  relied 
upon  as  sedatives  in  general  practice  prove  inefficient  and  irritat- 
ing to  the  insane,  but  water  as  a remedial  agent  is  used  extensive- 
ly and  with  excellent  results  when  it  is  scientifically  prescribed 
and  conscientiously  administered  in  the  form  of  Scotch  douches, 
sprays,  half  or  full  bath,  cold  with  friction,  packs,  compresses 
and  fomentations.  Cold  and  warm  packs  and  prolonged  baths 
are  used  for  their  sedative  effects  upon  agitated  patients.  In  the 
so-called  continuous  bath  the  design. is  to  keep  the  patient  sub- 
merged in  running  water  for  as  long  as  is  considered  necessary, 
for  a certain  number  of  hours  each  day,  for  a number  of  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  kept 
at  94  to  1 00  degrees,  and  the  water  is  continuously  flowing. 
The  patient  is  then  placed  in  the  bath  with  the  body  resting  up- 
on a canvas  cradle,  the  head  supported  by  a rubber  ring  or  pil- 
low and  the  body  covered  with  sheeting  to  prevent  exposure. 
There  patients  have  their  meals  in  the  bath  and  often  fall  asleep, 
sleeping  for  several  hours  at  a time.  Outside  of  the  remedial 
influences  applied  for  acute  and  recent  cases  there  is  a form  of 
treatment  that  is  not  over-looked  in  affording  patients  means  of 
amusement.  We  avail  ourselves  of  such  sources  as  are  at  our 
command  in  entertaining  and  amusing  patients  so  as  to  direct 
them  from  their  vagaries  and  awake  in  them  an  appreciation  of 
the  healthful  and  normal  side  of  life.  The  weekly  dances  are 
largely  attended  by  men  and  woman  patients,  and  popularity  of 
moving  picture  show  is  evident  by  the  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  young  and  old  who  attend  the  performances  given  twice 
a week  in  the  amusement  hall.  Graphophones  and  pianos  on 
many  of  the  wards  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  patients.  Picnics 
given  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  add  to  their  pleasure. 
A large  percentage  of  the  patients  derive  great  benefit  from 
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occupations  of  various  kinds.  Many  of  the  men  are  working  on 
the  farm  and  in  different  departments  of  the  hospital-laundry, 
shoe  shop,  garden,  dining  rooms  and  kitchens,  and  have  been 
of  great  assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings. 
Most  of  the  work  on  our  farm  (comprising  52  I acres)  is  done  by 
patient  labor.  The  sale  of  fancy  work  at  the  Women’s  Depart- 
ment has  added  thousand  of  dollars  toward  furnishing  their 
wards,  providing  carpets,  rugs,  books,  pictures,  pianos,  and  com- 
fortable chairs  for  their  benefit  and  pleasure.  The  women  also  as- 
sist in  the  sewing  room,  making  all  the  clothing  for  the  female  pa- 
tients, helping  in  the  laundry,  dining  rooms,  and  on  the  wards. 

There  has  been  considerable  operative  work  done  during 
the  past  year  not  with  the  main  idea  of  curing  the  mental  con- 
dition but  for  the  relief  of  physical  ailments  and  to  help  the  pa- 
tients to  a state  of  general  good  health,  consequently  the  mental 
condition  is  bettered. 

1 might  add  a few  words  in  regard  to  the  preventive  meas- 
ures and  after-care  of  the  insane.  There  has  been  during  the 
past  year  thirty  operations  for  sterilization  on  the  women  pa- 
tients. Several  of  these  women  have  gone  home  without  fear  of 
the  attack  recurring  after  childbirth  which  so  frequently  happens 
in  one  with  a predisposition  to  mental  breakdown.  The  oper- 
ation, of  which  you  are  all  probably  familiar,  was  authorized  by 
the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  It  consists  in  women  of 
ligating  or  resecting  a portion  of  the  fallopian  tube  to  prevent 
the  ovum  from  becoming  impregnate.  This  operation  is  prac- 
tically without  danger — female  patients  are  up  and  about  in  eight 
days.  Operations  for  sterilizing  men  is  even  more  simple.  It 
consists  of  resecting  a portion  of  the  vas  deferens.  As  it  is  not 
an  abdominal  operation  it  requires  the  patient  to  remain  in  bed 
for  a day  only. 

in  addition  to  sterilizing  the  insane  to  prevent  propagation 
we  should  go  back  still  further;  enact  stringent  marriage  laws 
which  would  require  both  men  and  women  to  pass  a strict  med- 
ical examination  such  as  is  required  by  first  class  life  insurance 
companies.  If  either  party  to  the  proposed  marriage  should 
have  a taint  of  insanity  in  his  or  her  family,  then  they  should  be 
prohibited  from  marrying  unless  the  one  so  affected  would  first 
consent  to  be  sterilized.  In  this  way — and  this  way  only — we 
may  hope  some  day  to  diminish  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  irisane  men  and  women  and  idiotic  children.  This  procedure 
might  at  first  seem  a little  radical  but  when  the  probabilities  of 
having  an  insane  or  idiotic  child  were  explained  to  those  about 
to  be  married  and,  in  view  of  the  very  slight  risk  attending  the 
operation,  I am  sure  there  would  soon  be  very  little  objection  to 
it  when  thought  necessary. 

If  there  was  an  organization  such  as  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  that  would  take  the  patients  who  have  no  rel- 
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. atives  or  friends,  care  for  them,  see  that  the  proper  kind  of  em- 
ployment was  provided,  that  their  environments  after  working 
hours  were  all  that  they  should  be,  then  I am  sure  we  would 
have  a less  number  of  recommitments,  and  fewer  chronic  insane. 

At  our  farm,  which  is  situated  about  two  and  a half  miles 
from  the  main  hospital,  we  have  a building  for  the  convalescent 
male  patients.  They  will  have  more  or  less  responsibility  placed 
upon  them.  This  with  the  beneficial  effect  of  working  in  the 
open  air  will  improve  the  patients  to  such  an  extent  physically 
and  mentally  that  they  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  strain  of 
home  and  business  worries. 

I had  hoped  to  have  a similar  building  for  the  convalescent 
women  patients  but  on  account  of  the  large  sums  asked  for,  for 
other  appropriations,  the  Legislature  did  not  feel  like  allowing 
us  money  for  this  building. 

If  your  Board  was  situated  so  that  you  were  able  to  provide 
a home  for  the  friendless  discharged  patients  until  they  could 
secure  work  they  would  certainly  derive  great  benefit  from  your 
efforts  in  this  line.  Here  in  my  opinion  is  a grand  opportunity, 
for  the  ladies  with  their  new,  and  just  power,  the  ballot,  to  see 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  their  various  districts, 
appropriate  sufficient  money  to  enable  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  to  carry  our  some  such  plan. 

Chairman.  Mr.  Wilson,  may  we  have  a few  words  from 
you  upon  what  you  are  doing  at  Agnew  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I came  here  without  an}’  idea  that  1 would  be 
called  upon  to  say  anything.  It  may  be  that  a few  words  in 
regard  to  the  new  buildings  at  Agnew  may  interest  you.  In- 
stead of  one  large  building  with  a few  very  small  cottages  as 
formerly,  there  has  now  been  built  a plan  there  in  which  there 
are  altogether,  I think,  so  far  seventeen  new  buildings  construct- 
ed, all  of  reinforced  concrete,  all  of  either  one  or  two  stories, 
very  well  lighted.  The  plan  includes  some  six  or  eight  more 
buildings,  for  which  appropriations  will  undoubtedly  be  made. 

We  have  planned  for  two  additional  buildings  that  are  now 
being  considered,  and  we  hope  to  have  them  begun  before  the 
winter  opens. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  DRUG  HABITUE 
HENRY  J.  FINGER 

Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

Mr.  Chairman  : The  California  Board  of  Pharmacy  welcomes 
and  is  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  to 
take  part  in  your  discussiQn  of  problems  which  aim  to  the  uplift 
of  the  State  in  which  we  live  and  seeking  too,  to  aid  such  as  are 
downfallen  and  in  misery,  but  do  not,  1 entreat  of  you,  expect 
flights  of  oratory  or  bursts  of  elequence  from  one  as  inexper- 
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ienced  as  myself  but  rather  simply  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  work  placed  by  law  upon  us.  As  many  here 
present  are  doubtless  aware,  the  California  Board  of  Pharmacy 
has  in  recent  years  been  very  active  and  has  had  much  experience 
in  one  phase  of  human  wretchedness  which  has  become  more 
or  less  prevalent. 

We  refer  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  illegitimate  sale  and 
use  of  certain  habit-forming  drugs. 

For  the  last  five  years  this  Board  has  been  most  active  in  the 
endeaver  to  suppress  (as  far  as  may  be)  this  vile  traffic  and  we 
think  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  upon  quite  a measure  of 
success. 

On  March  19th,  1909,  the  Legislature  of  California  passed  an 
act  which  remains  to  this  date  the  most  stringent  and  compre- 
hensive in  the  United  States  relating  to  the  sale  or  having  in 
possession  of  certain  narcotic  drugs  such  as  morphine,  opium, 
cocaine,  etc. 

Under  this  beneficient  law  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  much, 
very  much  work  which  has  resulted  in  a great  diminution  in  the 
illegitimate  use  of  these  drugs  in  California  and  of  course  as  a 
consequence  a reduction  in  the  number  of  the  unfortunates  in 
our  community  whose  downfall  is  due  to  their  use. 

" The  Legislature  of  that  State  remodeled  the  act  of  April  2 I , 
1909.  In  consequence  there  has  been  a most  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  illicit  dealers  not  only  in  opium  but  in  other  habit-form- 
ing drugs.  Under  the  new  act  many  complaints  have  been 
sworn  to,  and  the  defendants  brought  to  justice.  The  sale  of 
cocaine  has  been  reduced  forty  per  cent.,  of  medicinal  opium  over 
seventy  per  cent.;  of  morphine  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  and  the  sale 
and  use  of  smoking  opium  reduced  to  a minimum." 

And  in  another  part  of  his  message  President  Taft  says  : 

" It  is  also  noted  that  many  of  those  addicted  to  the  use  of 
narcotics  are  seeking  admission  to  the  asylums  and  other 
institutions  with  the  hope  of  becoming  cured  of  their  desire  for 
this  class  of  drugs.  And  it  is  this  class  that  eventually  become 
criminals,  we  feel  that  the  State  is  being  materially  benefitted 
both  morally  and  financially  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
narcotic  laws." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  President,  but  gentlemen  do  not 
misunderstand  us.  While  the  statements  above  quoted  and 
made  by  the  President  are  doubtless  true,  there  is  still  a large 
illegitimate  traffic  in  this  class  of  drugs  in  California  and  there 
•are.  too,* a great  number  of  the  unfortunates  in  our  midst,  sub- 
merged by  the  use  of  drugs,  who  possibly  have  criminal  tenden- 
cies resulting  from  their  use  but  who  are  not  in  the  proper  sense 
criminals  ; they  are  unfortunates  only,  they  are  members  of  an 
unfortunate  class  many  of  whom  can  still  be  restored  to  their  man- 
hood and  to  their  usefulness  in  society. 
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And  our  President  is  not  alone  in  his  interest  in.  the  opium 
problem  ; the  Nations  of  the  world  will  meet  in  conference  on 
December  first  of  this  year,  at  The  Hague  to  discuss  and  find,  if 
they  can,  a solution  of  the  grave  conditions  that  surround  them. 

If,  by  chance  any  of  my  hearers  attended  the  Orpheum  during 
the  past  week  they  saw  presented  a little  playlet  (in  three  acts) 
entitled  “The  Underworld”  and  the  writer  of  the  play,  you  will 
recall,  attributes  the  downfall  of  nearly  all  his  characters  to  the 
use  of  “dope”.  1 call  your  attention  to  this  only  to  show  that 
the  mind  of  all  classes  of  men  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with 
the  conviction  that  the  narcotic  evil  is  becoming  unduly  prevalent. 
The  President  in  his  wisdom  and  the  nations,  seemingly  from 
fear,  and  the  playwright  catering  to  the  popular  feeling,  all  seem 
now  to  unite  in  realizing  that  this  evil  is  an  impending  danger 
and  that  a remedy  must  be  found,  that  it  is  a condition  and  not 
a theory  that  confronts  us.  It  is  to  the  problems  connected 
with  these  miserable  beings  that  we  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to-day. 

And  so  even  in  our  own  day.  with  our  beautiful  hospitals, 
with  all  the  many  magnificent  charitable  institutions  which  glad- 
den the  eye  and  are  a grand  tribute  to  our  civilization,  it  was 
not  until  March  20,  1911,  that  (as  far  as' we  can  learn)  any  State 
in  our  Union  made  any  real  endeaver  to  care  for  upon  humane 
principles,  those  unfortunates  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 
in  the  struggle  and  many  of  whom  doubtless  under  proper  treat- 
ment can  be  restored  to  their  kindred,  to  their  friends  and  to  the 
community  upon  which  they  are  now  an  incubus. 

In  the  former  work  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  when  ar- 
rests for  illegitimate  use  or  possession  of  narcotics  were  made, 
our  only  recourse  in  the  treatment  of  these  poor  fiends,  was 
commitment  to  a chain  gang  or  to  jail,  here  to  be  thrown  into  close 
contact  with  real  malefactors  and  the  natural  result  being  that 
criminals  in  the  correct  sense  would  depart  from  the  jail  and  en- 
ter upon  real  life  of  crime — unfortunates  before,  either  from  en- 
vironment or  weakness — criminals  now  after  association  into 
which  society  (by  its  law)  had  placed  them  in  the  jails  and  work 
houses,  fitted  to  take  a degree  in  crime  and  probably  graduate 
into  one  of  our  State  prisons ; if  able  to  pay  fine  released — if 
poor  imprisoned. 

No  means  were  provided  (by  law)  by  which  we  could  place 
them  in  any  (other)  Institution  looking  to  their  restraint  and 
which  would  bid  fair  to  their  eventual  restoration  to  normal  con- 
ditions. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  (this  year)  1911, 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Finn  of  San  Francisco  introduced  and  had 
enacted  into  a law  a bill  under  which  the  Board  of  Pharmacy 
we  trust  may  be  able  to  place  such  unfortunates  as  they  come 
into  their  hands,  in  the  State  hospitals,  with  the  hope  that  they 
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may  be  restored  to  their  normal  condition  and  to  a state  of  use- 
fulness in  the  community. 

The  terms  of  this  act  makes  it  possible  for  a person  who  has 
lost  his  "self  control,"  either  from  strong  drink  or  from  the  exces- 
sive use  of  drugs,  to  be  committed  to  one  of  our  State  hospitals 
(for  treatment)  for  a period  of  two  years,  and  puts  it  into  the 
power  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  that  hospital — to — when 
he  deems  it  probable  that  a cure  has  been  effected — parole  the 
party  under  the  same  conditions  that  apply  to  the  parole  of  in- 
sane persons,  they  being  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
are  free  from  restraint,  as  long  as  they  show  no  symptoms  of 
11  loss  of  self  control,"  otherwise  they  may  be  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital without  the  necessity  of  further  examination  and  order  of 
the  Court,  there  tq  remain  until  completion  of  the  term  of  sen- 
tence or  until  again  permitted  to  go  on  parole. 

There  is  a new  section  relating  to  voluntary  commitments  to 
State  Hospitals  under  the  terms  of  which  insane  persons  in  State 
Hospitals  must  be  discharged  therefrom  by  the  Superintendent 
after  seven  days  notice,  this  is  a new  section  in  our  law  and  is  num- 
ber 2 I 85  "B"  of  political  code,  at  first  it  was  thought  that  this  pro- 
vision would  apply  also  to  such  as  are  committed  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  relating  to  committing  dipsomaniacs  and  drug  habitues, 
we  are  able  at  this  time  to  state  that  we  have  the  opinion  of  able 
counsel  to  the  effect  that  this  new  section  will  not  apply  to  the 
cases  of  those  we  are  now  considering  and  that  these  persons  must, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  remain  until  term  of  sentence 
or  paroled. 

Already  reports  have  reached  us  which  show  great  improv- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  a number  that  have  already  been  com- 
mitted under  this  act. 

Strange  to  relate,  too,  we  have  found  that  quite  a proportion 
of  these  unfortunates — realizing  their  pitiful  condition,  and  hav- 
ing a real  wish  to  be  restored,  are  not  only  willing  to  be  sent  to 
the  hospital  but  express  and  have  a strong  desire  for  reforma- 
tion and  for  a cure  of  their  infirmity. 

From  reports  received  we  are  lead  to  believe,  in  fact  we  are 
convinced,  that  the  opinion  held  by  many  that  victims  of  the 
drug  habit  are  not  subjects  of  cure  is  an  error.  Statistics  taken 
from  reliable  sources  in  China  would  seem  to  prove  that  a large 
proportion  of  their  " addicts " are  being  cured.  The  Chinese 
claim  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  while  investigations  made  by 
American  officials  place  it  at  about  50  per  cent,  and  English  offi- 
cials place  it  at  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Friends,  in  the  light  of  these  figures  we  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  our  former  ideas  upon  this  subject  must  have  been 
erroneous. 

California,  our  beloved  State,  has  by  the  passage  of  this  act 
entered  upon  a new  plan,  has  begun  to  " pioneer"  in  a new  field 
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with  hope  (and  we  think  with  the  result)  of  doing  much  for 
those  of  our  community  who  are  now  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  unable  to  do  for  themselves. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a portion  of  an  address  by 
Doctor  Hoishelt  in  Stockton  on  October  19th  before  the  Tem- 
perance Union  in  which  he  commented  upon  the  workings  of 
the  act  and  asserted  that  it  is  not  as  it  should  be  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  care  for  the  unfortunates  received  in  the  State 
Hospitals,  that  they  cannot  be  cared  for  under  " ideal  condi- 
tionsThis  assertion  is  freely  granted,  but  are  "ideal  condi- 
tions11  existent  in  any  of  our  State  Institutions?  And  while  we 
most  frankly  admit  that  these  conditions  are  not  at  this  time  at- 
tainable, it  would  seem  that  the  best  can  be  attained  should  be 
our  aim.  And  with  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Hojshelt  that  homes 
and  farms  for  these  unfortunates  would  be  the  " ideal  condi- 
tions", we  are  in  full  accord.  We  feel  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  attain  this  end  at  the  present  time. 

The  question  of  increased  cost  to  the  State  is  one  that  we 
deem  hardly  a fair  factor  in  this  question,  and  yet  we  are  sure 
that  while  it  may  be  an  added  expense  in  your  department  of 
State  finances,  it,  upon  the  other  hand,  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  increased  out-go  in  another  (the  criminal)  department  of 
government. 

In  any  event,  is  not  the  State  of  California  big  enough 
rich  enough,  strong  enough  and  willing  to  provide  for  her  de- 
pendent citizenship,  in  a way  which  will  produce  the  best  results 
regardless  of  the  financial  question  that  may  be  involved  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
greatest  and  best  professions  on  earth,  that  we  need,  we  greatly 
desire  your  co-operation  in  this  work,  a work  which  we  feel  is 
now  one  of  the  greatest  problems  for  good  before  the  people 
of  this  or  any  other  State,  it  is  a work  in  which  we  have  no  other 
interest  than  you  or  any  other  well  wisher  for  his  State  and  com- 
munity has,  it  is  a work  which  if  successful  will  result  in  a bet- 
ter community,  in  men  being  restored  to  their  families,  to  fami- 
lies being  reunited  and  happy,  it  will  result  in  peace  and  content- 
ment taking  the  place  of  squalor  and  filth,  it  will  result  in  healthy 
children  in  places  where  disease  and  want  now  stalk  unopposed; 
and  to  such  as  will  aid  us  in  this  (which  we  believe  to  be  a work 
of  paramount  importance)  it  will  result  in  peaceful  contentment 
of  a duty,  good  work,  and  a privilege  well  performed. 

Chairman.  I am  sure  that  you  will  all  unite  with  me  in  re- 
joicing that  in  appointing  delegates  to  the  International  Con- 
ference upon  opium  to  be  held  at  The  Hague  in  December, 
President  Taft  has  honored  California  by  appointing  Mr.  Finger 
as  one  of  the  delegates  from  this  country.  And  I am  sure  that 
he  will  represent  us  well,  and  also  represent  well  the  cause  for 
which  he  is  sent. 
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1 have  asked  another  gentlemen — Dr.  James  T.  Watkins, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  handling  these  cases 
from  the  other  side  to  open  the  discussion  upon  this  paper. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr.  James  T.  Watkins.  We  have  listened  with  interest  to  Mr. 
Finger’s  paper.  It  is  an  earnest  plea,  and  ably  presents  his  side 
of  the  case.  I have  myself,  in  the  guise  of  a special  pleader, 
written  so  much  and  made  so  many  speeches  in  behalf  of  drug 
addicts  that  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  assume  a judicial  attitude,  to 
weigh  the  cons  as  well  as  the  pros,  when  legislation  directed 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  these  unfortunates  is 
to  be  considered. 

As  long  ago  as  1907-08,  as  City  Physician,  I closed  my 
first  municipal  report  with  this  comment  ( I apologize  for  read- 
ing it  but  it  is  sure  to  be  new  to  you  for  no  one  except  its  writer 
ever  does  read  a municipal  report)  : 

“Legislation  is  needed  to  make  it  possible  to  commit  by  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  men  and  women  addicted  to  drug 
habits,  to  hospitals  and  workhouses  or  trade  farms.  They  are 
now  sent  for  repeated  short  periods  to  jails — to  no  purpose.” 

My  report  for  1908-09  closes  similarly:  "Again  a very  con- 

siderable proportion  of  the  inmates  of  a jail  have  been  committed 
thither  for  variable  but  inadequate  lengths  of  time,  because  of 
alcoholic  intemperance  or  of  drug  habits.  These  persons  are 
never  cured.  No  great  mathematical  proficiency  is  needed  to 
show  that  they  could  be  committed  to  a hospital  or  trades 
farm  until  such  time  as  they  had  become  cured  and  potentially 
self-supporting  at  less  ultimate  cost  to  the  community.” 

I have  in  mind  one  chronic  drunk  ( I omit  his  name  lest 
some  of  you  should  know  him)  who  has  spent  nine  months  out  of 
every  twelve  at  the  county  jail  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
You  would  think  it  might  have  occurred  to  some  of  our  pre- 
decessors to  give  him  twice  nine  months  straight  in  a hospital 
and  get  him  well.  If  he  had  only  done  enough  work  to  support 
himself  and  no  more,  the  community  would  have  been  saved 
some  $1  700 — plus  in  this  time. 

You  see  the  sheriffs  appropriation  for  subsistence  of  prison- 
ers was,  in  1909,  $42,868.00  and  his  average  number  of  prison- 
ers 320.  $42,868,  divided  by  320  gives  a few  cents  less  than 

$1  34,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  aforesaid  gentleman  of 
leisure.  Now  there  are  in  San  Francisco,  or  were  two  years 
ago,  about  1 50  persons,  male  and  female,  but  mostly  male  (to  the 
honor  of  our  new  voters,  be  it  said),  who  are  repeaters  of  this 
stripe.  It  is  costing  us,*  each  year,  to  keep  them  in  jail,  some 
$ I 4,975.00,  which  is,  you  might  say,  a tidy  little  sum.  Altogether 
too  much  once  you  know  about  it,  to  expend  each  year  just  to  make 
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men  suffer  whom  you  don’t  even  know  — let  alone  dislike.  If  you 
were  curing  them  I wouldn’t  have  a word  to  say.  It  would  be 
money  well  spent.  But  you  are  not  curing  them.  There  never 
was  a time  you  couldn’t  get  all  the  opium  you  wanted  in  the  jail 
at  ten  cents  a n shot ."  A friend  of  mine,  who  was  a "trusty,  11 
one  of  the  worst  addicts  I ever  knew,  told  me  he  got  the  habit 
while  peddling  opium  to  the  prisoners  under  his  care.  Two 
young  fellows  came  into  court  and  said  they  wanted  to  be  sen- 
tenced so  that  they  could  break  off  the  habit.  At  their  request*. 
Judge  Shortall  prescribed  for  them  ; they  got  ninety  doses  of  a 
day  each  ; some  people  call  it  ninety  days ! Before  their  time 
was  up  they  were  so  full  of  opium  you  would  have  found  it  hard 
to  recognize  either  of  them. 

So  much  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  act  under  discus- 
sion is  designed  to  obviate. 

Now  in  Cleveland,  and  I believe  in  Des  Moines,  they  have 
a trades  farm,  whither  such  persons  are  sent  under  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  There,  under  the  influence  of  clean  living  first,' 
adequate  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  the  proper  moral  atmosphere, 
these  men  and  women  are  gradually  brought  back  to  the  normal. 
It  usually  takes  some  eighteen  months. 

That  represents  what  we  should  aim  for  California  to  obtain. 
And  though  we  should  not  get  it  to-day,  nor  to-morrow  nor  this 
year,  nor  next,  still  we  should  keep  it  always  before  us  as  our 
ultimate  goal. 

In  the  meantime  the  present  act  represents  a good  compro- 
mise,— a long  stride  in  the  right  direction.  When  you  are  in 
political  life  you  should  never  overlook  the  value  of  a compro- 
mise. 

Now  I am  not  satisfied  with  the  present  bill.  I am  not  more 
than  half  satisfied  with  it.  1 do  not  think  the  antics  of  a half  crazy 
"hophead",  ("hophead"  is  the  polite  name  for  cocaine  fiend),  are 
calculated  to  cheer  up  a patient  suffering  from  the  melancholia 
of  insanity,  nor  do  I think  that  the  insane  offer  a suitable  atmos- 
phere for  the  upbuilding  of  lost  character.  But  I do  think  that 
either  of  them  is  less  injurious  to  the  other  than  would  be  a pro- 
longed association  with  a congenial  criminal. 

Further — I do  think  that  since  these  unfortunates  are  to  be 
unloaded  upon  the  officials  in  charge  of  our  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane, we  should  see  to  it  that  the  latter  are  provided  with  ade- 
quate quarters,  an  adequate  subsistence  fund,  and  an  adequate 
number  of  trained  assistants.  1 o do  less  would  simply  be  shame- 
less and  result  in  largely  nullifying  the  good  work  possible  un- 
der this  bill. 

Wishing  to  get  all  the  light  possible  on  this  subject  I wrote 
to  the  Superintendents  of  both  the  State  hospitals,  Drs.  Stone 
and  Clark.  Permit  me  in  closing  to  read  you  one  of  these  letters. 
They  are  alike  in  tone. 
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^In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  I 7th  concerning  the  commit- 
ment of  chronic  drunks  and  drug  habitues  to  the  State  hospital 
for  the  full  term  of  two  years,  I will  state  that,  in  my  opinion, 
under  the  present  law  it  is  the  best  procedure. 

1 think  all  cases  should  be  committed  for  two  years  and  the 
patients  kept  in  the  hospital  from  six  months  to  one  year,  then 
paroled  and  made  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital 
in  person  or  by  letter  every  thirty  days.  In  this  way  there  would 
be  a check  on  the  patient  which  would  tend  to  keep  him  straight 
and  at  the  same  time  give  him  an  opportunity  to  support  himself 
and  family. 

1 think  the  present  law  is  a bad  one  both  for  the  alcoholics 
and  drug  habitues  as  well  as  the  insane.  We  find  quite  a num- 
ber of  apparently  decent  men  among  this  class  and,  after  they 
have  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  liquor  and  drug,  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  be  compelled  to  associate  with  the  insane.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  some  pretty  tough  characters  among  both 
men  and  women  and  their  influence  is  anything  but  good  on 
those  mentally  affected.  Our  insane  patients  complain  about 
associating  with  the  fl  hopheacfs”,  as  they  call  them,  and  many 
think  it  a disgrace  to  do  so. 

As  yet  we  have  very  little  trouble  with  these  people  but  I 
have  put  most  of  them  to  work,  and  while  some  of  them  are  not 
the  best  workers,  still  they  do  enough  to  pay  for  their  board.  As 
stated  before,  I think  the  law  which  requires  the  commitment  of 
alcoholics  and  drug  fiends  to  the  Insane  Hospitals  is  a bad  one 
as  the  hospitals  are  intended  for  the  insane,  and  in  our  present 
over-crowded  condition  and  limited  medical  staff  they  certainly 
interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  insane,  and  demand  attention 
which  should  be  given  to  the  other  patients. 

The  State  should  purchase  at  least  a thousand  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  raising  potatoes,  beans,  alfalfa,  etc.,  and  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts  should  be  sentenced  here  for  at  least  two  years, 
then  paroled  according  to  their  conduct  and  the  prospects  of 
keeping  away  frorh  the  habit. 

The  products  of  this  farm  could  be  sold  to  the  various  insti- 
tution at  a price  that  would  insure  a small  profit  and,  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  institutions  to  obtain  whatever  products 
these  people  might  be  able  to  raise  at  a reasonable  price." 

(Signed)  Fred  P.  Clarke 


We  have  with  us  also  tonight  Dr.  King,  superintendent  of 
the  Mendocino  State  Insane  Hospital,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Dr.  King  upon  this  subject. 

Dr.  King.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentleman:  I do  not 
know  that  I can  say  very  much  more  than  has  been  said  by  the 
former  speakers.  However,  I will  say  that  I agree  with  the  last 
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speaker  in  regard  to  the  question  of  mingling  the  sane  with  the 
the  insane. 

My  experience  in  this  line  of  work — and  it  has  been  quite 
considerable — is  that  to  mix  with  the  insane  people  the  sane 
people,  who  are  either  sent  to  the  State  Hospitals  because  of  the 
loss  of  self-control  either  from  drugs  or  from  alcohol,  is  a mis- 
take. 

Nearly  four  months  have  elapsed  since  this  law  became 
operative.  1 refer  to  the  law  which  requires  the  superior  judges 
of  this  State  to  send  to  the  State  hospitals,  the  drug  habitue  and 
inebriate,  for  treatment,  for  a definite  time,  not  to  exceed  two 
years. 

From  July  1st  to  this  time,  October  22nd,  we  have  received 
136  patients,  87,  or  65.4  per  cent.,  of  which  were  drug  habitues, 
or  inebriates.  Of  these  72  were  males  and  I 5 females, — a total 
of  87.  28  males  and  10  females  were  committed  for  two  years, 

eight  for  one  year,  I I for  six  months  and  three  for  three  months 
and  several  were  committed  for  a term  to  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  the  medical  superintendent. 

For  years  a comparatively  small  number  of  this  class  of 
patients  have  been  sent  to  the  State  hospitals  and  treated  therein 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  since  this  law  has  been  in  force 
large  numbers  of  those  who  habitually  use  morphine,  cocaine,  or 
alcohol,  or  all  of  these  drugs  together,  frequently  with  tobacco, 
cigarettes  etc.,  are  now  sent  to  the  State  hospitals.  The  State 
hospitals  were  built  for  a specific  purpose, — the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane, — a most  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  a large  percentage  of  whom  have  become  rpentally  in- 
competent, not  for  any  cause  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
but  because  of  the  sins  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  an  outrage,  not 
only  to  the  insane  but  to  their  friends  and  relations,  to  mix  with 
them  sane  people  who  of  their  own  volition  have  fallen  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degredation.  These  people  interfere  in  many 
ways  with  the  proper  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  State  hos- 
pitals are  already  filled  to  their  full  capacitj'  with  the  insane  and 
it  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  insane  to  be  obliged  to  associate 
with  this  class  of  sane  people  on  the  crowded  wards  of  the 
hospitals.  They  laugh  and  make  fun  of  the  peculiarities  and 
fancies  of  the  insane,  who  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  ridicule, 
and  tease  them,  and  materially  interfere  with  the  proper  care 
<md  treatment  of  the  insane.  These  people  are  a menace  to 
any  State  hospital  where  they  are  confined.  Being  sane,  if  con- 
fined for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  they  form  combina- 
tions among  themselves,  become  insubordinate,  break  rules, 
and  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 

Near  the  Mendocino  State  Hospital  there  are  many  vine- 
yards owned  by  Italians,  who  manufacture  wine.  Just  a few 
days  ago,  four  of  these  people  whom  we  had  given  parole  of 
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the  grounds  and  who  were  doing  a little  work  in  the  attendant’s 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  broke  their  parole,  left  the  State  grounds, 
and  not  having  money,  one  of  them  having  on  a fairly  good  pair 
of  shoes,  took  them  off  and  traded  them  for  wine,  upon  which 
they  all  got  hilarious,  lay  out  over  night,  when  one  of  them  return- 
ed and  told  us  where  the  man  was  who  had  lost  his  shoes.  The 
other  two  were  brought  up  in  the  hands  of  the  constable  at 
Cloverdale,  and  we  got  them  back  at  considerable  expense  to 
the  State.  These  cases  can  be  held,  with  proper  care  and  with- 
out very  much  trouble,  for  two  or  three  months.  During  this 
time  we  have  freed  them  from  the  drugs  and  most  of  them  have 
■gained  in  weight  from  25  to  50  pounds  or  more.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  they  are  clamorous  for  discharge.  They  will  tell  you 
they  will  never  touch  the  drug  again,  that  they  have  no  desire 
for  it,  and  will  make  all  kinds  of  promises,  to  get  their  freedom. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  90  per  cent.,  or  probably  more,  go 
back  to  the  drug.  This  seems  to  be  the  universal  experience  of 
■every  physician  who  has  treated  this  class  of  cases.  Why  is  this 
so  ? Why  after  subjecting  themselves  to  so  much  suffering  to 
free  themselves  from  the  slavery  of  the  drug,  and  many  of  them 
are  voluntary  patients,  should  they  return  to  the  drug  after  be- 
ing without  it  for  months  ? There  may  be,  and  probably  are  many 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  peculiar  and  pernicious  influence 
which  morphine  or  alcohol  exercises  over  the  moral  characier. 
This  is  true  of  cocaine,  morphine  and  alcohol,  when  used  habit- 
ually for  any  considerable  time  and  in  any  considerable  amount, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  adduce  evidence  of  this  fact.  Every- 
one who  has  business  relations  with  these  people  knows  that 
utterly  unreliable.  These  drugs  also  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  over  their  victims.  Most  of  those  who  have 
come  under  this  pernicious  influence,  return  to  it,  even  after 
they  have  abstained  from  its  use  for  many  months. 

It  is  evident  from  the  number  of  commitments  under  the 
action  of  this  law,  that  more  room  will  be  required  for  patients, 
in  the  very  near  future,  as  the  hospitals  are  already  over-crowd- 
ed, and  to  relieve  this  over-crowding  I would  strongly  advise 
that  these  buildings  be  placed  separate  from  the  hospital  build- 
ings and  built  for  the  special  purpose  of  treating  the  morphine 
and  cocaine  habitues,  and  the  inebriates. 

1 want  to  say  further  along  this  line  that  we  can  hold  these 
morphine  and  cocaine  fiends  and  inebriates  for  two  or  three 
months  without  any  great  amount  of  trouble;  but  three  months 
is  the  limit  without  trouble  ; and  I do  not  think  that  three  months 
or  six  months  is  sufficient.  We  should  have  sufficient  amount 
of  ground  to  give  employment  to  all  of  these  inebriates  and  drug 
habitues.  Some  of  them  are  willing  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  matter  is  now  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion. 
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I am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Dunton  if  the  boys  committed  to  the 
Preston  School  of  Industry,  many  of  them,  are  addicted  to  the 
drug  habit  ? 

Mr.  Dunton.  I certainly  think  that  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Clark 
are  right,  that  these  people  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  insane 
people,  That  is  another  one  of  the  white  man’s  burdens  that 
we  have  got  to  assume,  and  that  is,  to  take  care  of  that  class  of 
unfortunates,  because  they  are  an  entirely  different  class  from  an 
insane  person,  different  from  a criminal  person,  requires  differ- 
ent treatment;  and  I think  it  is  a very  serious  matter, 

1 trust  this  convention  will  get  in  its  resolutions  something 
that  shall  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  King,  and  that  is,  a place  to  work, 
a ranch.  Oh,  I am  the  greatest  believer  in  wo’k  to  remedy  every- 
thing that  is  wrong.  I think  almost  everything  wrong  comes 
from  idleness,  almost  everything,  and  we  should  arrange  to  keep 
these  people  at  work  two  years  or  ten  years,  whatever  is  neces- 
sary. 1 do  not  believe  anybody  anywhere  should  ever  be  sen- 
tenced for  a definite  period  no  matter  where  he  goes.  I believe 
absolutely  in  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  everything  and  every- 
body. The  sooner  we  get  there  the  sooner  we  will  accomplish 
the  cure,  both  insane,  criminals,  thfe  drug  habit,  and  everything 
else. 

Mr.  Finger.  I have  but  little  to  say.  I am  glad  to  see  that 
the  discussion,  at  least  has  shown  the  remarkable  proportions 
that  this  evil  has  reached  in  California;  and  with  the  statements 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  asylums,  we  are  not  at  any  disagree- 
ments at  all.  It  is  not  an  ideal  condition;  and  if  ideal  condi- 
tions could  be  arrived  at,  certainly,  we  all  should  welcome  them. 

Speaking  in  part  for  those  I represent,  I will  only  say  that 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  do  that.  The  condition  that  th\£  law 
has  brought  about  has  grown  out  of  the  condition  that  existed 
before.  Before  this  law  they  were  sent  to  a chain  gang  or  they 
were  locked  up  with  confirmed  criminals  and  felons,  and  the 
State  seemed  to  punish  them  for  what  was  not  a crime  but  a 
misfortune  only;  and  while  this  law  is  not  perfect,  it  is  agreed 
by  Dr.  King,  whose  remarks  go  to  show  it  is  certainly  a great 
step  forward  from  the  chain  gang  and  making  confirmed  crim- 
inals of  those  who  are  unfortunate  only,  and  for  whom  there  is 
hope.  As  far  as  the  suggestion  and  farm  work  goes,  we  are  in 
full  accord,  absolutely.  The  only  question  is,  can  we  get  it. 
We  agree  with  you  that  the  best  we  can  get  is  none  to  good. 
But  can  we  get  it?  We  certainly  will  join  you  in  working  for  it; 
and  I am  glad  to  say  that  we  all  agree  that  the  present  law  is 
better  than  existed  before  it  was  enacted. 
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EIGHTH  SESSION 

Saturday  Morning,  October  28th 
MISS  MARY  KIDDER,  Presiding 

The  Chairman.  This  meeting  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion, and  we  hope  that  a good  many  of  the  people  here  will 
take  part  in  the  discussion  following  the  ten-minute  addresses  by 
the  different  speakers. 

There  is  very  little  opportunity  for  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  adequate  relief — that  is,  on  the  point  that  relief  should  be  ade- 
quate, but  there  will  be  a good  deal  of  room  for  discussion  as  to 
how  far  at  present  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  our  own  plans  of  ade- 
quate relief. 

We  have  divided  this  subject  into  three  parts  for  easy  dis- 
cussion; and  are  to  have  three  different  speakers  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion, by  making  some  statements  first  which  will  give  us  the 
thought  which  we  can  discuss  later. 

The  first  speaker  will  discuss  the  "Low  standard  of  living  the 
cause  of  poverty  as  well  as  its  results."  The  second,  "The  food 
standards  of  self-supporting  poor," — those  who  are  self-support- 
ing, but  because  of  their  low  standard  are  perhaps  weakening 
themselves  and  making  themselves  more  liable  to  sickness,  which 
is  in  turn  the  cause  of  poverty.  The  third,  "What  the  applicant 
expects  from  the  Relief  Society";  that  is,  what  the  applicant’s  own 
standard  of  adequate  relief  is. 

LOW  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  THE  CAUSE  OF  POVERTY 
AS  WELL  AS  ITS  RESULTS 
By  Dr.  MORTON  GIBBONS 

1 am  assuming  that  the  function  of  my  remarks  is  to  break 
the  ice  merely.  1 cannot  say  any  thing  that  some  of  you  do  not 
know  first  hand,  probably  all  of  you. 

This  subject  is  so  colossal  that  to  more  than  touch  the  fringe 
of  it  in  a few  minutes,  is  impossible,  and  I know  anyway  that 
the  personal  experiences  and  ideas  of  the  workers  will  be  far 
more  interesting  to  hear  than  any  mere  theory  of  mine. 

I believe  that  no  rule  can  be  framed  to  cover  the  relations 
of  poverty  to  sickness,  nor  of  the  low  cost  of  living  to  sickness. 
Cause  and  effect  are  so  intimately  inter-woven  as  to  defy  analy- 
sis in  the  mass  of  observation,  although  in  the  individual  case  it 
is  generally  easy  to  point  the  cause.  It  is  said  that  25  per  cent, 
of  all  charity  is  the  result  of  illness.  Take  for  example  the  great 
causes  of  illness,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  alcohol. 
They  are  all  far  more  prevalent  among  the  poverty  stricken  than 
among  the  more  happily  situated. 
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Tuberculosis  is  notoriously  a result  of  crowding,  poor  venti- 
lation, and  underfeeding  In  countries  where  crowding  is  great- 
est, low  standards  of  living  and  morals  are  worse  than  in  our 
own  country,  the  mortality  among  children,  on  whom  the  effect 
of  such  circumstances  bears  hardest,  is  greater.  Furthermore,  | 
there  are  far  more  and  diverse  manifestations  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  among  our  poor.  The  low  standard  of  living 
personal  dirt,  and  close  contact  are  the  causes. 

Venereal  disease  is  more  prevalent  among  the  poor  for 
several  reasons.  One  half  of  all  the  sickness  is  due  to  venereal 
disease.  Possibly  more  if  the  whole  truth  were  told.  The  ma- 
jority of  deaths  rightfully  attributable  to  venereal  disease. 

The  poor  are  lead  to  sexual  indulgence  through  many  av- 
enues ; proximity,  alcohol,  desiie  for  diversion  and  occupation, 
which  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  more  resourceful.  Promis- 
cuousness and  general  carelessness  prevail.  Prostitution  certain-  | 
ly  manifests  a low  standard  of  morals,  if  not  of  living.  The  fe- 
male prostitute  is  notoriously  short  lived.  If  she  does  not  die  j 
young,- she  becomes  a public  charge.  Alcohol,  in  our  day,  has 
become  almost  a characteristic  of  low  standard  of  living,  and  vice 
versa.  Whether  it  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  of  diversion,  of  for- 
getfulness, which  leads  to  it,  does  not  matter.  It  it  a manifesta- 
tion of  personal  carelessness  and  of  low  standards  among  the 
user’s  kind.  It  leads  to  lower  standards  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing generations. 

If  we  regard  critically  many  of  the  pictures  of  the  old  mas-  ] 
ters,  we  cannot  help  but  be  struck  with  the  oddness  of  physique  j 
of  many  of  the  figures.  Ancient  and  modern  art  do  not  select 
such  models.  Can  it  be  that  such  was  the  accepted  type  of  I 
human  being  in  those  days?  Some  observers  maintain  from 
this  showing,  that  rickets  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  those  j 
days  that  it  was  accepted  as  a normal  condition.  If  we  assume  1 
this  to  be  true,  we  will  at  once  be  struck  by  a wholesale  result  j 

of  low  standard  of  living  and  of  poverty.  In  the  Middle  Ages  ] 

there  was  probably  the  greatest  degredation  and  squalor  that  j 
ever  existed  in  Europe.  In  that  period,  habitation  had  reached  ] 
a structural  efficiency  sufficient  to  exclude  even  accidental  hy-  j 
giene  There  was  no  such  thing  as  hygiene,— witness  a tax  on  1 
windows. 

Since  attention  has  become  strongly  focused  in  the  direction 
of  delinquent  children,  it  has  been  proven  by  investigation  that  ' 
a large  proportion  of  cases  is  due  to  physical  defects  or  ailments.  4 
Mental  ailments,  except  as  secondary  to  physical,  now  occupy  i 
the  background. 

United  States  statistics  show  that  the  lives  of  the  present  1 

generations  average  longer  than  formerly,  and  longer  than  in 
other  countries.  Average  life  is  longer  in  the  country  districts 
than  in  the  cities.  This  fact  is  due,  I believe,  to  the  greater  For-  j 
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eign  imported  low  standard  of  living  in  cities.  While  the  death 
rate,  past  childhood,  shows  little  decline  in  cities  over  the  coun- 
try, among  infants  it  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  propaganda  for  pure  clean  milk  and  more  scientific 
care  of  infants,  and  consequent  lower  infant  mortality,  has  more 
bearing  on  our  more  favorable  statistics  than  any  other  cause. 
This  one  point,  to  my  mind,  argues  strongly  for  a general  im- 
provement in  standards  of  living.  It  is  beginning  at  the  source, 
as  it  were,  and  since  as  I said  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
low  standards  of  living  and  poverty  are  inseparably  dovetailed 
together  it  argues  for  approaching  better  conditions  of  our  poor. 

WHAT  THE  APPLICANT  EXPECTS  FROM  THE  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
MISS  MARY  KIDDER 

A few  days  ago  one  of  my  friends  was  speaking  of  what  the 
applicants  expect  from  Relief  Society  said,  "You  can  be  very 
brief  and  say,  they  expect  everything,"  and  then  sit  down  and  be 
through.  I do  not  think  that  is  fair.  1 want  to  leave  aside  the 
applicant  who  says,  "What  is  there  you  have  got  to  give  away," 
and  keep  to  the  one  who  is  really  in  need  either  of  helpfulness 
in  the  social  sense  or  of  material  relief. 

I think  that  the  person  who  is  really  in  need,  who  has  never 
been  to  a Charity  Society  and  does  not  know  what  to  ask,  and 
very  often  makes  the  mistake  of  asking  for  too  little,  too  little  to 
help  him  constructively;  because  in  the  past  relief  has  been  given 
often  with  too  little  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  with 
little  plan  for  the  future,  and  also  if  they  have  the  knowledge 
and  the  plan,  with  too  little  money  to  carry  out  the  plan.  We  have 
accustomed  the  applicant  to  too  low  a standard  of  relief.  We 
accuse  a man  of  going  about  from  one  place  to  another,  of  dupli- 
cating. We  have  heard  he  has  been  to  the  Salvation  Army, 
to  the  Volunteers  of  America,  the  Associated  Charities;  yet  pos- 
sibly by  going  to  all  those  places,  by  being  diligent  and  going 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  has  not  through  them  all  obtained 
enough  to  be  a relief — perhaps  just  enough  to  keep  him  for  the 
week  during  which  time  he  has  been  spending  his  time  asking. 
Because  they  do  not  understand  adequate  relief  and  because 
they  are  afraid  of  seeming  grasping  to  ask  it,  they  often  ask  us 
for  something  which  will  be  of  very  little  use.  They  say,  "If  you 
will  only  give  us  a few  groceries,  " or  "a  pair  of  shoes,"  or  " a 
week’s  rent,  that  is  all  we  will  ask."  Then  you  ask,  " If  your  situ- 
ation is  as  bad  as  you  say,  what  use  will  these  groceries  be  ?" 
Then  he  will  say,  " If  I could  be  helped  for  a week  or  a month 
or  so,  something  will  turn  up,"  just  from  natural  hopefulness'; 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  the  family  Micawber  registered 
under  many  different  aliases  on  our  card  register,  also  living 
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from  hand  to  mouth,  and  it  also  leads  him  to  ask  for  relief  on, 
the  same  basis. 

We  now  have  a new  idea  of  relief  ourselves,  and  because 
it  is  new,  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  applicant  to  become 
acquainted  with  it.  We  are  not  treating  the  symptoms  if  we 
can  avoid  it ; we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  the  cause  of  poverty 
is  in  each  individual  case,  and  trying  to  make  the  person  again 
independent. 

When  the  applicant  finally  sees  that  this  is  our  aim,  I think 
a great  deal  of  the  ill-feeling  of  the  applicant,  the  feeling  that  it 
is  a hardship  to  be  investigated,  will  disappear.  When  the  appli- 
cant finds  out  the  fact  that  he  has  lived  in  unsanitary  environments 
for  years,  that  he  has  been  doing  work  not  fitted  for  him,  that  his 
relatives  have  been  ill,  that  his  past  condition  has  a bearing  on 
his  present  condition,  then  his  irritation  about  being  asked  about 
his  grandfather’s  nationality  and  where  he  has  lived,  and  what 
rent  he  has  paid  for  ten  years,  I think  that  feeling  will  disappear 
when  he  sees  it  has  a bearing. 

There  are  two  forms  of  relief,  one  is  the  material,  where  we 
give  actual  food  and  rent ; the  other  is  the  social  relief,  where  we 
give  service  in  the  way  of  our  district  nursing  and  of  our  employ- 
ment bureaus  and  many  other  forms. 

The  fact  that  by  readjusting  the  family  condition,  by  provid- 
ing a better  house  and  improving  the  health  by  getting  a better 
position  for  the  husband,  that  that  is  relief,  is  not  always  appreci- 
ated. 

1 think  we  have  another,  a higher  class  of  applicant,  who 
appreciates  the  social  help,  and  it  is  those  who  have  been  to  us 
first  to  receive  material  assistance  who  come  back  after  they 
find  friends,  and  ask  for  other  kind  of  help.  We  have  such  a 
family  now  whom  we  are  not  helping  except  in  the  social  sense. 
Their  cow  got  into  the  road  and  was  taken  to  the  pound.  They 
came  and  asked  if  Mr.  Bogart  would  go  to  the  pound  in  their 
behalf.  They  wanted  a free  license  to  peddle;  they  came  to  us 
to  see  whether  we  would  not  get  the  supervisors  to  get  it  for  them. 
The  boy  wanted  a vacation;  they  came  to  US'  to  ask  for  a letter 
to  the  Railroad  Company  so  that  they. could  get  the  ticket  cheap- 
er. They  recognized  and  appreciated  that  form  of  relief,  and 
there  are  many  more  like  that. 

Some  want  only  material  relief,  when  they  need  to  have 
thefr  whole  family  system  reconstructed.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
want  that  done  and  come  to  us — the  woman  perhaps  comes  to 
us  claiming  that  her  husband  does  not  support  her,  and  when 
we  tell  her  the  remedy  will  have  to  begin  by  having  a warrant 
sworn  out  for  him,  she  does  not  want  to  do  that. 

We  have  as  one  of  the  best  measures  of  need,  the  theory  of 
the  margin  of  utility — tha,t  is  the  thing  that  people  need  most,  for 
which  they  will  first  spend  their  money,  using  the  remainder  to 
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buy  the  next  most  necessary  thing.  If  people  ask  for  food  and  we 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  they  cannot  buy  it,  then  we  know  that  if 
they  cannot  buy  food  they  cannot  pay  rent;  if  they  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  buy  food  and  pay  rent,  then  we  know 
they  have  no  money  for  clothing  and  so  on.  This  is  a peculiar  help, 
because  when  we  provide  them  the  most  essential  things,  we  can 
find  out  the  point  at  which  we  can  leave  the  next  essential 
thing  to  the  help  of  relatives  and  friends.  If  we  follow  out  that 
theory  of  taking  the  greatest  need  first,  we  come  to  where  we 
may  safely  stop  altogether  and  say  these  other  things  are  so 
unessential  from  our  standpoint,  the  standpoint  of  the  relief 
giver,  that  we  may  leave  them  to  be  obtained  or  not  just  as  they 
are  able  to  do. 

If  we  show  the  applicant  the  cause  of  his  dependency, 
whether  it  lies  in  his  own  character,  or  is  due  to  things  outside, 
we  help  to  put  him  in  a condition  to  combat  it  intelligently,  and 
if  we  give  help  with  the  aim  of  rehabilitation,  it  is  not  that  help, 
but  the  help  that  is  asked  in  a haphazard  manner  and  is  given 
in  a retaliative  manner  that  creates  the  dependent  attitude  of  the 
mind. 

DISCUSSION 

Mrs.  Jaffa.  In  regard  to  the  food  standards  of  self-support- 
ing poor,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a way — if  you  will  pardon  me 
for  saying  it — the  word  " standard  " hardly  gives  me  a picture  of 
the  way  the  self-supporting  poor,  or  perhaps  any  ordinary  person 
lives.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  more  a matter  of  tradition.  Poor  people 
as  well  as  other  people  live  in  a certain  way  usually  because  their 
parents' lived  in  that  way,  or  because  their  manner  of  living  is 
forced  upon  them,  and  not  because  it  comes  up  to  any  standard 
of  their  own.  They  may  and  they  may  not  have  any  standard. 
The  tradition  in  eating,  I think  is  a very  important  thing  for  us 
to  consider,  for  it  is  something  that  we  all  have  to  combat.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  reference  that  was  made  in  Dr.  Gibbon’s 
paper  to  the  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  first  big 
experiment  in  accurate  eating,  which  is  certified  milk  for  babies, 
should  encourage  all  of  us  to  go  and  try  to  understand  that  ex- 
periment, and  apply  it  to  the  other  conditions  of  life,  where  we 
can  have  a real  standard  of  living. 

One  argument  against  the  standard  of  the  self-supporting 
poor  or  the  self-supporting  rich,  however,  is  the  condition  that 
we  find  the  average  person  in  the  world  to-day.  People  are  very 
apt  to  say  to  us,  " Oh,  our  parents  did  not  think  anything  about 
whether  things  were  digestible  or  nourishing,  and  we  all  got 
along  well  enough."  But  the  fact  is,  we  did  not  get  along  well 
enough,  with  our  jails  and  hospitals  and  asylums  crowded  all  the 
time.  We  cannot  feel  that  any  of  the  old  methods  are  neces- 
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sarily  good  enough.  They  are  probably  all  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. 

1 was  also  interested  in  the  part  of  Dr.  Gibbon’s  paper  where 
he  said  that  rickets  were  considered  a normal  condition  at  that 
time.  We  have  a good  many  other  evidences  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  living  is  not  good  enough,  and  is  not  productive  of 
the  best  results. 

It  is  told  us  that  girls  who  come  over  from  the  old  countries, 
where  the  foods  are  the  grains  and  bread  and  very  little  meat  per- 
haps, have  their  teeth  sharpened.  Of  course,  the  food  of  the 
peasants  of  the  countr  ies  in  Europe  are  not  all  alike.  In  a' great 
many  countries  there  is  a good  deal  of  fish  and  other  things 
that  makes  the  eating  different.  So  it  does  no.t  seem  proper  to 
me  for  us  to  spend  more  time  considering  the  present  standards 
of  the  self-supporting  poor.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have 
standards  for  the  self-supporting  or  for  the  poor  who  are  not 
self-supporting  or  the  poor  who  are  partially  able  to  support 
themselves,  in  order  to  decide  whether  we  should  leave  them 
to  their  own  resources,  or  whether  the  money  that  they  earn  is 
not  sufficient  to  feed  their  children  properly  and  bring  them  up 
to  be  really  efficient  men  and  women. 

Scientifically  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a standard  of  food 
for  the  self-supporting  poor.  There  is  a food  standard  for  a 
man  of  light  weight,  a man  of  heavy  weight,  a standard  for  a man 
doing  light  work,  and  a standard  for  a man  doing  heavy  work, 
a person  working  outdoors,  a person  working  in  a warm  place ; 
but  the  standards  are  the  same  for  these  men,  whether  they  be 
rich  or  poor — the  standards  of  food  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is 
not  so  important  of  course,  for  the  poor,  perhaps,  the  indigent 
poor  or  the  self-supporting  poor  to  realize  that  as  it  is  for  us.  I 
do  think  that  it  is  a very  important  thing  for  everj'body  to  realize, 
the  rich  people  more  than  the  poor  perhaps,  that  the  needs  of 
the  physical  body  are  exactly  the  same,  regardless  of  financial 
conditions.  The  needs  of  the  body  do  vary  with  the  weight  on 
the  physical  inability  perhaps  and  with  the  work  done.  There 
are  no  absolutely  accurate  records,  but  the  best  standards  that 
could  be  had  have  been  arrived  at  by  a good  deal  of  scientific 
work  that  do  give  the  amounts  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition. 

When  it  comes  to  the  cost,  which,  of  course,  is  another  stand- 
ard, I suppose  very  often  the  standard  is  used  to  represent  the 
amount  that  should  be  expended  to  feed  a person.  Of  course, 
there  is  where  the  difficulty  would  come  in.  The  only  difference, 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  perhaps,  is  the  right  of  a human 
being  to  certain  kinds  of  food,  would  be  that  a poor  person,  self- 
supporting  poor  man,  would  have  no  right  to  a porter-house 
steak  when  hamburg  would  be  just  as  nutritious  food  ; but  leav- 
ing aside  the  question  of  those  luxuries,  that  we  do  not  need  to 
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consider  at  all,  it  is  possible  to  nourish  a person — say  just  on  an 
■average — it  may  be  possible  to  nourish  an  average  man  say  on 
twenty,  or  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  cents  a day  in  some  com- 
munities, and  some  men  ; and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a human 
being  to  sit  down  at  a table  that  costs  per  person  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  a day  and  not  be  well  nourished. 

A good  deal  depends,  of  course,  upon  habits  in  eating  and 
heredity,  as  the  lady  who  spoke  on  relief  work  said,  that  she 
gave  a person  of  one  nationality  beans,  and  Italians  more  maca- 
roni, and  things  of  that  kind.  Very  often  heredity  and  habit 
plays  a very  important  part  People  who  are  strong  and  healthy 
and  are  not  working  past  the  limit  of  their  strength  or  are  not 
working  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  are  able  to  extract  from  the 
more  difficultly  digested  food  the  full  amount  of  nourishment  in 
them.  T hey  are  able  to  be  well-nourished  on  the  coarse  bread 
and  beans  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  are  other  people, 
and  they  are  not  always  found  among  the  classes  of  people  that 
you  would  expect  to  find  them  in,  but  the  same  people  whose 
ancestors  have  lived  on  those  foods  and  are  well-nourished, 
when  they  come  to  this  country  and  are  perhaps  working  beyond 
'their  strength,  who,  when  they  are  overtired  or  exhausted  ot 
worried,  are  not  any  longer  able  to  thoroughly  digest  and  assim- 
ilate those  coarse  articles  of  food  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  the 
body  in  its  best  condition  on  them;  and  that  has  to  be  taken  in- 
to consideration,  of  course.  So  there  might  be  one  family  that 
could  be  nourished  properly  on  twenty  cents  a day  and  another 
family,  on  the  same  food,  that  would  not  get  along  well  on  it  at 
all,  and  of  course,  the  ages  and  the  work  do  not  vary. 

In  having  a standard — not  a money  standard,  but  1 am  talk- 
ing about  a real  food  standard,  which  means  a measure  of  the 
food  ingredients  that  are  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  its  best 
condition,  and  in  trying  to  have  a standard  of  food  for  the  self- 
supporting  poor,  1 feel  that  that  standard,  in  many  cases,  would 
have  to  be  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  more  well-to-do  person, 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  poor  man  who  is  sup- 
porting himself  and  his  family,  and  the  poor  man  s wife,  who  is 
doing  her  share  toward  the  housework  and  sewing  and  mend- 
ing and  taking  care  of  washing  and  everything  for  the  children, 
as  a rule,  perhaps  expend  more  energy  than  the  richer  and  more 
favorite  people  do.  They  absolutely  need  more  enegy  pro- 
ducing food,  and  they  often  lack  the  artificial  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  body  that  other  people  have — they  have 
not  as  warm  clothing;  they  often  work  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  with  insufficient  cloths;  very  often  their  bed  clothes  are 
not  sufficiently  warm  at  night;  and  it  takes  a great  deal  more 
internal  energy  or  more  food  which  can  be  used  to  produce 
heat  to  keep  the  poor  people  warm  than  the  people  who  are 
better  off. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  McLean,  will  you  speak  to  us  for  a 
moment  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean.  I am  sorry  that  1 did  not  hear  all 
the  papers,  because  1 may  go  over  ground  that  has  already  been 
gone  over. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  variations  in  the  cost  standards 
as  between  family  and  family,  as  between  nationality  and  na- 
tionality and  the  variations  in  the  nationalities  themselves,  means 
that  it  is  not  a question  ot — quite  a question  of — simply  figuring 
on  what  a family  ought  to  get  along  on,  with  saying  it  amounts 
to  eight  dollars  a week  per  family,  out  side  of  rent,  alone — a 
family  of  husband  wife  and  four  children.  ' That  after  all  is  the 
testing  point.  From  that  up  or  down  you  may  go  with  the  in- 
dividual family,  realizing  that  no  matter  how  extensive  the  cost 
of  living  investigation  may  be,  after  all  -there  is  the  problem  of 
the  utilization  ot  the  food  resources,  utilization  both  in  the  buy- 
ing and  in  the  cooking.  Which  means  that  you  cannot  sit  down 
and  figure  and  say  absolutely  that  a family  of  five  cannot  get  on 
for  any  amount  less  than  that,  for  a cent  less  than  that ; it  may  be 
that  they  can  get  on  for  fifty  cents  or  a dollar  less  ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  that  they  require  two  dollars  more.  However, 
that  should  not  lessen  our  responsibility  for  arriving  definately 
at  what  we  consider  a reasonable  standard  in  each  individual 
case. 

We  have  not  felt  our  full  responsibility  for  determining 
what  was  required  for  the  family  and  then  getting  it.  That  we 
have  got  to  undertake  for  the  primary  expense,  but  in  addition 
there  must  be  the  carefully  thought  out  plan.  We  have  not  be- 
gun to  work  out  our  plan  with  that  definiteness  as  to  detail 
which  is  really  required,  and  that  is  why  so  often  our  undertak- 
ings fail. 

Mr.  Gates.  I think  the  last  speaker  has  just  for  the  first 
time  hit  a scientific  word  in  discussing  this  subject.  1 want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a series  of  diet  charts  which  gives  an  analysis  of  various  food 
materials.  I have  these  charts  and  find  that  they  are  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable.  Now,  your  discussion  here  today  as 
to  whether  you  are  going  to  give  meat,  or  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  may  be  answered  on  these  charts.  For  one  dollar  any 
person  interested  in  this  subject  can  get  these  charts,  and  these 
charts  analyze  the  various  food  materials  that  are  in  common 
•3se,  so  that  when  you  take  up  a particular  article  you  can  find 
out  just  what  value  it  has  in  it  in  carbo-hydrates  or  in  proteins. 
There  are  various  elements  that  are  necessary  to  go  into  the 
composition  of  foods.  I found  these  charts  in  general  use  at 
the  New  York  orphanage  at  Hastings  on  the  Hudson,  which  I 
visited  last  spring,  and  there  were  nine  different  cottages.  In 
looking  over  the  food  supplies  for  a month  for  each  cottage  I 
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was  surprised  at  the  variety.  You  would  find  that  beans,  for 
instance,  was  used  in  a few  cottages  and  not  very  much  us  ed  in 
others,  and  the  variety  of  foods  in  these  cottages  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  tastes  of  the  inmates  ; yet,  when  it  was  added  up 
the  number  of  elements  or  the  percentage  of  proteins,  the  per- 
centage of  carbo-hydrates,  etc.,  it  was  found  that  in  food  ele- 
ments these  various  cottages,  ordering  different  materials,  were 
very  near  the  same  ratio,  in  the  different  food  materials.  They 
had  ordered  according  to  the  chart,  they  had  balanced  their  ra- 
tions ; but  they  had  balanced  it  with  different  food  materials,  as 
best  suited  the  tastes  of  those  who  were  ordering. 

I think  there  can  be  no  scientific  work  along  the  line  of 
proper  living  or  standards  of  living,  until  we  analyze  the  differ- 
ent food  supplies.  These  government  charts  are  too  valuable  to 
be  neglected  or  over-looked,  and  anybody  who  manages  an  insti- 
tution should  send  and  get  them  and  then  study  them;  and  after 
they  get  them,  while  they  may  use  one  thing  and  another  to  bal- 
ance up  the  food  rations,  they  can  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
getting  the  standard  that  is  right,  that  contain  the  proper  percent- 
ages of  the  various  elements  to  make  up  the  necessary  food.  1 
believe  we  should  give  more  scientific  study  to  the  question  of 
food.  The  Government  has  helped  us  a great  deal,  and  we  are 
not  availing  ourselves  of  the  help  the  Government  has  given  us. 

Mrs.  Buford.  1 would  like  to  go  back  for  a moment  to 
what  Mr.  Gates  said  in  regard  to  government  charts, — if  "Mr, 
Gates  would  state  where  that  government  chart  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Gates.  The  address  is  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  regard  to  this,  of  course,  people  lived  long  before  these 
charts  were  in  existence,  and  lived  fairly  well.  That  is  not  the 
point,  but  to  those  of  us  who  are  studying  standards  of  living  and 
what  is  necessary  for  the  people  who  are  now  having  a hard  time, 
to  get  the  necessary  food  supplies,  or  to  the  institutions  who  have 
to  practice  economy  in  a measure,  these  food  charts  are  invalu- 
able. 1 have  trouble  with  some  institutions  in  California  in  re- 
gard to  food  supply.  The  cook  thinks  she  is  doing  all  right,  and 
that  she  is  giving  the  proper  food  supply,  but  1 will  tell  you  the 
Institution  cook  is  inclined  to  follow  the  easiest  course  and  pre- 
pare food  that  is  easiest  prepared  regardless  of  elements.  In  the 
institutions  I have  spoken  of,  in  the  orphan  asylum — the  Super- 
intendent, when  he  analyzes  that  food  supply,  should  balance 
with  that  chart  every  month.  The  cook  or  matron  orders  just 
what  she  wants  for  each  cottage  containing  20  to  22  persons — 
children — and  she  orders  from  the  general  store  and  gets  her 
food  supply  ; but  the  Superintendent,  when  he  analyzes  what  she 
uses  for  the  month,  if  he  finds  that  she  has  been  falling  short  of 
protein,  immediately  calls  attention  to  it. 
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NINTH  SESSION 

Saturday  Afternoon,  October  28th 
SELAH  CHAMBERLAIN,  Presiding 

Hie  Chairman.  The  subject  of  the  afternoon,  as  3'ou  know, 
is  Housing  Conditions.  The  San  Francisco  Housing  Association 
which  has  been  organized  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
public  citizens  here,  has  done  a good  deal  of  work  in  legislation, 
and  hopes  to  do  a good  deal  more ; in  fact  almost  all  of  its  work 
is  ahead  of  it  and  not  behind  it. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  subject  will  be  Mr.  John  Galen 
Howard  of  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  subject  upon  which  1 have  been  asked 
to  speak  this  afternoon  is  a very  large  one,  so  large  that  I suppose 
no  one  is  really  fully  competent  to  speak  upon  it  who  has  not  been 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  in  those  great  cities  of  the  eastern  part  of 
our  countrj'  and  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  which  has  had  to  face,  as  a matter  of  self-preser- 
vation, the  great  question  of  housing  the  poor. 

1 presume  you  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  general 
line  of  effort  along  which  those  interested  in  the  east  end  of 
London  and  in  the  general  conditions  of  the  poor  in  London  have 
worked,  in  order  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  great  city  I 
need  not  run  over  that  more  than  very  cursory,  but  1 want  to  show 
you  a few  pictures  illustrating  historically  in  a measure  the  relation 
of  the  house,  the  dwelling,  to  life,  to  society. 

1 am  going  to  begin  with  the  primitive  dwelling  of  a single 
room  and  try  to  point  out  the  development  of  that  single  room, 
the  primitive  human  habitation,  by  the  addition  of  another  room, 
a third  room,  a fourth,  or  fifth,  until  we  have  the  highly  devel- 
oped human  dwelling  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar 
today. 

But  we  have  not  arrived  at  the-  dwelling  as  we  understand 
it  today  in  a single  stroke  by  any  manner  of  means.  That  pro- 
gress in  that  line  of  development  has  been  a very  arduous  battle 
from  the  very  first  ; and  while  it  seems  a very  easy  thing  to  add 
a second  room  to  a first,  a very  obvious  thing,  and  a third  to  a 
second,  it  is  a very  curious  thing  that  it  is  only  after  a lapse  of  a 
very  considerable  length  of  time  that  those  extra  rooms  have 
been  added  to  the  earliest  prototype,  in  such  a way  as  to  enure 
to  the  social  benefit  of  those  who  are  living  in  those  rooms  to 
anything  more  than  a very  minor  degree,  and  curiously  enough 
it  is  only  a couple  of  hundred  years  ago — hardly  that,  I suppose 
— that  in  our  northern  countries  the  corridor  was  invented,  by 
which  a series  of  rooms  can  be  entered  without  passing  through 
the  series  themselves — I mean  to  saj',  so  that  the  last  rooms  and 
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the  successive  rooms  of  the  series  can  be  reached  from  out  of 
doors,  or  from  the  common  room,  except  by  passing  through 
all  of  the  others ; and  I have  several  slides  to  illustrate  that. 
That  is  true  not  only  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  houses 
of  the  great,  of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  the  royal  personages 
themselves. 

A curious  commentary  can  be  drawn,  curious  implications 
are  involved  in  the  relations  of  rooms  in  a house,  just  as  they 
are  involved  in  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  human 
nature  itself.  I shall  try  to  bring  that  out  ; 1 think  my  pictures 
will  serve  to  bring  that  out,  to  drive  it  home  to  you — how  close 
the  greatest  and  most  cultivated  people  a few  years  ago  only — 
a few  decades,  a few  centuries  ago — lived,  and  the  poor  of  our 
own  kind  had  to  live.  And  it  is  through  those  processes  that 
we  have  come  to  our  modern  conception  of  the  dwelling  house. 

(Mr.  Howard  here  threw  upon  the  screen  of  steroptican  lan- 
tern slides  accompanying  each  with  appropriate  remarks  inscrip- 
tive of  the  advancement  in  the  science  of  architecture.) 

HOUSING  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH 
By  DR.  LANGLEY  PORTER 
President  San  Francisco  Housing  Association 

Dr.  Porter.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  very  interesting 
talk  of  Dr,  Howard  might  lead  us  to  ask  as  to  whether  the  con- 
ditions he  described  were  entirely  illustrative  of  New  York  and 
whether  such  things  occurred  here  in  San  Francisco 

Miss  Griffith  will  show  you  some  photographs  of  rooms  later 
that  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  conditions  shown  in  the  dinky  apart- 
ments; and  if  you  will  examine  the  ingenuous  and  well-made 
models  of  one  of  the  blocks  in  San  Francisco,  I think  you  will 
all  agree  that  the  beginning  of  a problem  quite  as  bad  as  New 
York  is  here. 

The  paper  which  I would  ask  to  present  this  afternoon  re- 
fers to  the  effect  of  bad  housing  conditions  in  the  health  of 
(he  community  and  as  one  apt  to  ramble,  1 am  going  to  read 
what  I have  here. 

( Reads:  ) 

HOUSING  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH 

Today  there  is  a general  disposition  to  consider  efficiency  as 
the  best  evidence  of  that  sort  of  well  being  in  individuals  that 
makes  any  community  a good  place  to  live  in.  Further  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  individual  efficiency,  mental,  moral, 
and  physic  al  rests  in  no  small  degree  on  the  bodily  health  of  the 
individual  and  that  bodily  health  is  largly  a matter  of  proper 
environment.  The  day  has  passed  when  any  citizen  can  assert 
his  inalienable  right  to  live  in  his  own  filth  to  the  detriment  of  his 
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community  or  to  assert  the  parental  right  to  deprive  his  children 
of  those  essentials  to  health  and  efficiency  that  will  prevent  them 
from  becoming  burdens  of  degeneracy  and  proverty  on  the  com- 
munity. In  a word  for  the  health  of  the  group,  the  rights  of  every 
individual  to  sound  surroundings,  sound  from  a biological  basis, 
must  be  enforced  even  in  the  face  of  his  own  opposition.  We 
are  careful  to  see  that  the  cow  in  the  stall,  the  horse  in  the  sta 
ble,  and  the  fowl  in  the  run  are  properly  environed,  that  they 
have  proper  food,  proper  care,  and  proper  housing.  These  are 
cared  for  because  the  profit  in  caring  for  then  is  obvious  to  all 
and  because  to  even  the  meanest  intelligence  the^esults  of  such 
guardianship  can  be  seen  and  measured.  And  j'et,  parodoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  to  convince  the  community  that  human  life  has 
a right  to  a little  of  the  forethought  .lavished  on  dumb  kine, 
needed  organized  effort  and  strenuous  continuous  battle.  Next  to 
11  mother",  " home  11  is  the  most  sacred  word  in  our  language  and 
since  the  days  of  the  cave  man,  to  guard  the  home  of  the  familj'  has 
been  an  instinct  of  right  minded  human  male.  It  has  been  the 
ambition  of  every  far  seeing  statesman  to  make  his  land  a land 
filled  with  family  ties  and  his  cities,  cities  of  homes.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  family  rooted  in  its  own  home  rises  the  perma- 
nence, the  glory,  and  worth  of  this  republic.  Yet  today  rampant 
greed  threatens  this  foundation,  ay,  more  than  threatens;  it  is 
time  we  were  awake  to  the  danger,  for  it  confronts  us.  Four 
walls  and  a roof  cannot  make  a home,  even  if  peopled  with  the 
most  saintly  and  delightful  of  mothers/fathers,  and  children,  not 
even  when  there  is  window  space  enough,  how  much  less  can  it 
be  a home  when  it  is  a place  of  dark  airlessness,  a cesspool  of 
filth  cast  off  by  the  lungs  of  many. 

A home  must  be  a place  in  which  efficient  living  is  possible, 
a place  that  will  environ  the  inmates  with  air  enough,  light 
enough,  and  drainage  enough,  to  ensure  them  a fair  field  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  For  health  is  merely  the  index  of  how 
we  are  holding  our  own  in  the  fight  for  survival.  The  struggle 
with  a vast  army  of  low  forms  of  life,  (germs  the  doctors  call 
them).  If  our  bodily  resistence  lowers,  they  dominate  and  we 
fall' victims  to  typhoid  (it  may  be  pneumonia,  or  consump- 
tion, or  scarlatina,  or  measles).  More  and  more  we  are  recog- 
nizing that  such  environment  as  builds  us  humans  up  and  gives 
us  resistence  against  the  lesser  but  more  destructive  forms  of 
life  is  at  the  same  time  an  environment  fatal  to  those  forms.  Air 
and'  sunlight,  protection  against  excessive  moisture  and  room  for 
exercise,  simple  wholesome  food,  opportunity  for  diversion  and 
rest,  such  are  the  essentials  for  human  health,  and  any  habita- 
tion to  be  a home  must  provide  those  who  dwell  within  it  these 
essentials  or  it  becomes  an  abomination,  and  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  strength,  becomes  a well  spring  of  decay  and  degen- 
eration. 
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This  nation  is  rapidly  becoming  a nation  of  city  dwellers. 
Where  3 Der  cent,  of  us  dwelt  in  cities  in  1811,  more  than  33 
per  cent,  live  in  urban  communities  in  1911,  and  this  crowding 
together  has  brought  in  its  wake  the  necessity  of  laws  to  regulate 
life  under  these  new  conditions.  It  is  a biologic  fundamental  that 
life  cannot  continue  to  exist  unless  the  provision  is  made  for  the 
removal  of  waste  products,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  water 
and  air  provided.  But  even  with  an  adequate  supply  of  food, 
water,  and  air,  the  removal  of  waste  is  essential.  It  is  a partial 
realization  of  this  law  that  had  led  to  the  institution  of  proper 
cleaning  of  streets,  the  provision  of  sewers,  and  of  adequate 
scavenging.  But  as  yet  we  have  not  come  fully  to  realize  that 
air  breathed  out  is  just  as  truly  sewage  as  any  other  bodily  waste 
product,  when  this  is  generally  realized  the  need  for  housing 
agitation  will  have  passed.  At  present  there  is  sad  need  for  the 
work  of  housing  reform.  If  it  be  true  that  the  real  object  of 
human  life  is  the  rearing  of  healthful  happy  children,  this  effort 
is  doubly  needed — for  children’s  happiness  and  health  is  even 
more  dependent  on  good  environment  that  is  the  health  and  well 
being  of  adults.  Health  of  the  individual,  physical  and  moral,  and 
health  of  the  community,  physical  and  moral,  both  depend  in  no 
small  degree  on  the  dwelling  in  which  the  individual-  is  housed. 
Let  us  consider  first  what  are  bad  housing  conditions,  then  in 
what  way  they  affect  the  health  of  the  individual,  how  this  re- 
flects on  the  health  of  the  city.  What  results  there  are  in  cost  to 
the  city,  for  hospitals,  for  clinics,  for  loss  of  work  time,  in  mysery 
to  wives  and  children,  in  anguish  to  mothers  and  fathers,  and  let 
us  then  cast  a balance  and  see  if  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  the 
speculative  builder,  in  order  that  he  may  reap  a few  dollars  re- 
ward, perpetuate  the  curse  of  ill  health,  suffering  and  immorality 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  us.  Can  any  one  justify  placing 
six  three  room  apartments  on  a plot  25x45  feet?  Which  is  what 
has  been  done  on  a Powell  Street  lot.  Can  any  one  be  surprised 
if,  from  such  buildings  come  a constant  stream  of  sick  and  dy- 
ing? 

Before  the  fire,  the  small  lots,  for  the  most  part,  carried  two 
story  houses  with  yards  front  and  back,'  a reasonably  human  use 
of  such  lots.  Can  any  one  approve  the  block  bounded  by  Kear- 
ney, Union,  and  Green  streets  with  the  little  streets  Lafayette  and 
Sonoma  intersecting — there  lot  after  lot  19  or  20x52  feet  carries 
three  flats  in  each  story  of  a three  story  building.  Nowhere  is 
any  provision  made  for  light  or  ventilation  for  inside  rooms. 
Who  benefits  by  an  increase  of  sunless,  airless  rooms  on  small 
lots?  Not  the  tenant  who  watches  his  failing  children  and  his 
fading  wife  while  he  gives  what  money  he  can  get  together,  after 
the  exorbitant  rent  and  his  living 'are  paid,  to  the  doctor  and 
druggist.  Certainly  not  the  tenant.  The  landlord  then?  Not 
often  the  landlord,  for  his  tenants  are  not  satisfied  ; his  investment 
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is  most  often  too  big  and  he  is  frequently  forced  to  be  one  of 
his  own  tenants.  Not  the  citizens  of  the  city  who  have  to  pay 
out  in  taxes  money  to  care  for  the  sick  and  destitute,  made  sick 
and  destitute  by  life  in  those  sunless,  airless  rooms.  Not  those 
citizens  whose  children  in  schools,  street  cars,  and  public  places 
contract  disease  from  such  as  must  live  in  these  breeding  places 
of  sickness.  Not  those  citizens  who  pay  increased  insurance  rates 
because  of  the  overbuilding  of  the  blocks.  Not  the  owners  of 
outlying  property  whose  lots  are  forced  down  in  price  because 
overbuilding  is  allowed  in  the  congested  districts.  Only  one  man 
benefits — the  speculator  who  buys  a lot,  put  as  many  rooms  as 
he  can  on  it,  divided  into  as  many  apartments  as  his  clever  archi- 
tect can  design,  and  on  which  a rent  income  basis  can  be  figured. 
On  that  rent  income  basis  a big  mortgage  is  raised,  the  lot  is  sold, 
and  the  money  makers  passes  on  to  build  more  disease  traps. 
He  does  not  realize  what  a danger  he  is  creating  for  the  city. 
If  he  did,  he  would  not  do  it.  It  is  just  because  men  do  not  al- 
ways realize  that  they  must  give  up  something  for  the  public 
good,  the  laws  are  made.  And  certainly  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  the  demands  that  our  present  building  laws  make 
on  the  lot  owner.  In  fact  they  are  far  less  exacting  than  the  laws 
of  other  communities  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

That  consumption  is  a rare  disease  in  San  Francisco  is  an 
idea  firmly  held  here. 

T wenty-one  hundred  individuals  have  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
this  city  during  the  past  thirty  months,  and  of  these  nearly  one- 
tenth  were  children.  This  is  a proportion  much  higher  than  that 
for  the  United  States  in  general.  Of  those  who  die  throughout 
this  country,  only  four  per  cent,  are  children,  while  in  this  city 
the  percentage  is  not  far  from  ten  per  cent.  It  is  especially  for 
these  children  that  I would  plead,  and  of  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
ease on  them;  I wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  malady  is 
far  from  rare  amongst  the  little  ones,  especially  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  remind  you  of  the  different  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
brought  into  your  own  homes  from  the  over  crowded  law  violat- 
ing tenements  that  house  too  many  of  the  poor.  I want  you  to 
knowt  hat  good  housing  is  the  best  means  by  which  your  baby, 
your  boy,  your  girl  may  be  guarded  from  this  malign  influence. 

If  the  roll  of  the  dead  expressed  the  full  effects  of  tubercu- 
losis upon  childhood,  it  would  demand  our  best  efforts  to  guard 
the  little  ones,  for  in  this  city  every  third  day  a child  goes  to  its 
grave,  killed  by  this  disease  that  exists  only  because  of  ignorance 
and  apathy,  your  neighbors  and  mine.  For  the  anguish  of  every 
mother  who  kneels  beside  an  empty  cradle,  empty  because  of 
this  dread  scourge  ; for  the  despair  of  every  orphan  child  facing 
a future  of  loveless  days,  parentless  from  the  same  sinister  cause, 
you  have  your  share  of  responsibility  and  I have  mine  and  yet 
some  of  us  forgetting  this,  are  organizing  to  combat  a law  that 
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is  but  a feeble  attempt  to  prevent  such  needless  sacrifice  of  the 
individual.  I he  dead  are  not  all,  there  are  the  bent  and  twist- 
ed children,  those  whose  little  backs  are  bowed,  whose  hips  are 
warped,  whose  knees  and  ankles  are  twisted  into  uselessness, 
who  must  spend  tortured  days,  robbed  of  all  joys  of  childhood, 
children  to  whom  the  most  stony-hearted  must  go  out  in  pity; 
and  yet  these,  too,  are  as  they  are  because  our  consciences  sleep 
and  our  energies  are  concentrated  on  things  that  seem  to  us  more 
interesting,  more  urgent  or  more  profitable,  than  the  persistent 
insistence  on  healthy  houses,  room  to  breath,  room  to  . grow, 
room  to  play.  How  blind  we  are.  Can  anything  be  more  im- 
mediately urgent  or  more  profitable  to  us  than  the  stamping  out 
of  tuberculosis  ? 

Tuberculosis,  as  you  know,  is  due  to  a bacillus,  a tiny  veg- 
etable organism,  and  no  case  can  arise  in  the  human  being,  adult 
or  child,  unless  this  bacillus  or  germ  finds  entrance  to  the  body 
and  finds  after  its  entrance  low  resisting  power  and  this  low  re- 
sisting power  is  in  far  too  many  cases  the  result  of  such  housing 
conditions  as  are  reported  by  the  investigators  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Housing  Association  to  exist  in  certain  blocks  in  this  city. 

In  the  worst  blocks  of  Chicago  stock  yards  district,  only  25 
lots  of  587  are  covered  90  per  cent,  or  more.  In  San  Francisco 
1 18  lots  of  267,  in  the  blocks  referred  to  by  number,  are  covered 
90  per  cent,  or  more  and  of  these  39  are  covered  100  per  cent. 
In  these  the  average  of  dwellers  per  room  is  two  and  one-fourth. 
In  the  face  of  such  crowding  can  we  wonder  at  the  500  odd 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  the  I 200  cases  of  measles,  half  a thousand 
cases  of  diptheria,  and  the  hundreds  of  cases  of  other  commun- 
icable diseases  that  are  found  on  the  health  office  record  list. 

Bad  housing  conditions  give  rise  to  ill  health  in  three  ways, 
first,  because  of  crowding,  the  dwellers  breathe  in  the  waste  of 
one  anothers  bodies  to  the  detriment  of  their  resistance  against 
germ  disease,  this  is  especially  true  where  this  crowding  occurs 
in  sunless  rooms  without  windows  to  the  outer  air  such  as  occur 
only  too  frequently  in  the  law  breaking  tenements  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  the  damnable  subterfuge  devised  by  the  conscience- 
less in  order  to  evade  the  law,  the  Romeo  flat.  Second,  sunless- 
ness is  the  joy  of  the  germ  and  one  individual  suffering  from 
any  bacterial  infection  introduced  amongst  those  living  in  such 
buildings  will  spread  infection  as  surely  and  as  rapidly  as  a burn- 
ing torch  flung  into  a block  of  the  same  flimsy  over  crowded 
houses,  would  spread  the  catastrophe  of  fire ; and  all  of  these 
diseases,  when  not  of  themselves  fatal,  leave  aftermath  that 
cripple  their  victims  and  render  them  inefficient  in  the  battle  of 
life.  Third,  there  is  that  long  list  of  chronic  diseases  that  come 
from  over  crowding,  poor  ventilation,  and  lack  of  sun,  anemia 
with  its  train  of  ills,  indigestion  bronchitis,  stunted  growth,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  chronic  minor  ills  that  render  men  and 
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women  miserable  and  inadequate  and  children  the  easy  victims 
of  the  bacterial  diseases,  of  the  latter  tuberculosis  is  by  far  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  poorly  housed.  It  is  only  needful  to  en- 
force the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books,  by  virtue  of  the  efforts 
of  a group  of  wise  devoted  public  servants  in  the  legislature 
ed  by  Senator  Leslie  Burnett,  a man  of  whom  all  of  us  are 
proud.  This  group  of  legislators  had  all  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port that  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Association  could  give. 
1 he  San  Francisco  Housing  Association  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  organizations  interested  in  civic  welfare. 
AH  bodies  engaged  in  sociological  charitable  work  are  invited 
to  send  delegates,  and  very  many  such  societies  recognizing 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  prevention  of  poverty,  crime 
and  disease  is  the  provision  of  good  houses,  have  sent  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  present  law,  even  though  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  that  it 
demands  much  less  than  is  needed  to  insure  proper  air  to  breathe, 
sun  to  vivify,  and  space  to  live,  is  in  effect  a dead  letter.  The 
Board  of  Public  Works  has  never  enforced  its  provisions  and  to- 
day there  is  probably  not  a tenement  house  in  San  Francisco  that 
does  not  violate  its  provisions.  The  laxity  or  supineness  of  the 
building  inspectors  backed  by  an  unfortunate  interpretation  of 
the  law  by  the  city  attorney  allowed  sharp  practicing  builders  to 
erect  a class  of  tenement  buildings  which  evaded  the  statute  by 
a technicality  relating  to  steps,  these  were  held  not  to  come  un- 
der the  thert  tenement  house  law,  and  as  a result  several  hun- 
dred dwellings  for  three  or  more  families  went  up  with  no  re- 
striction or  supervision  as  to  window,  yard,  or  court  space,  Los 
Angeles,  wider  awake  to  her  ultimate  welfare,  did  not  allow 
such  technicalities  to  stand,  and  her  good  tenements  are  a trib- 
ute to  the  proper  enforcements  of  the  law,  past  and  present.  1 
am  informed  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Health  Board  to  carry  out  that  provision  of  the  law  that  demands 
it  to  examine  the  plans  of  all  tenement  houses  and  to  pass  on  the 
plumbing,  ventilation,  lighting,  court  and  yard  arrangements,  be- 
fore a permit  is  issued.  Such  laxity  points  to  the  absolute  need 
in  this  State  for  such  a body  as  New  Jersey  has,  a State  tene- 
ment house  commission  that  will  render  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  simple  and  certain.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  housing  asso- 
ciation in  its  constitution  demands  a reasonable  law,  reasonably 
■enforced  — no  more.  If  we  could  only  bring  that  fact  squarely 
home  to  each  citizen  how  reprehensible  would  the  thoughtless 
speculator  in  cheap  tenements  become  to  bin  fellows.  What 
one  of  him  could  enjoy  his  gold  gained  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbor  s anguish  and  bereavement.  What  one  but  would  rath- 
er make  a little  less  in  providing  a score  of  happy  little  homes, 
sunny,  airy,  well  gardened,  rather  than  on  a big  body  destroy- 
ing soul  eroding  barrack  to  torment  his  helpless  fellows  who 
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must  needs  dwell  in  them.  Soul  destroying  as  well  as  body  de- 
stroying. Damaging  as  well  to  the  moral  health  as  to  the  physi- 
cal. Badly  built,  unattractive  huge  houses  with  no  possibilities 
as  homes,  with  exorbitant  rents,  for  it  is  shown  that  in  the  worst 
homes,  the  rents  to  the  poorest  class  of  tenants  are  actually 
higher  than  in  better  dwellings.  The  worst  average  block  in- 
vestigated by  the  San  Frantisco  Housing  Association  showed 
the  highest  rental  per  room  $4.44  per  month,  against  $4.38  for 
the  best  block  gone  over.  With  no  provision  for  simple  pleas- 
ures and  inadequate  provision  for  conveniently  and  economi- 
cally doing  the  work  of  the  house,  can  it  fail  that  the  young 
people  so  housed  will  be  forced  out  into  the  streets  to  the  cheap 
and  demoralizing  amusements  that  lure  them  ; can  it  fail  that 
the  sexes  crowded  together,  as  they  must  be  will  lose  that  re- 
serve and  modesty  the  safe  guard  of  morality  and  natural  re- 
spect between  the  sexes  upon  which  virtues  and  family  stability  is 
founded.  Then  on  our  recognition  of  the  need  of  good  hous- 
ing and  on  our  willingness  to  battle  continuously  for  them  de- 
pends the  future  health,  health  both  of  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
generations  to  come.  Older  communities  with  sorrow  and 
much  labor  are  undoing  the  errors  of  their  forefathers,  errors 
the  evils  of  which  the  present  generation  is  reaping,  in  the  toll 
of  ill  health,  of  physical  and  moral  disability.  We  are  happily 
not  yet  so  deeply  involved,  but  that  if  we  will  benefit  by  their 
example,  observe  the  law  ourselves,  demand  its  full  enforce- 
ments by  those  to  whom  we  delegate  our  power  (Board  of 
Works  and  Board  of  Health)  we  can  bequeath  to  our  children  a 
little  sweeter  life,  a little  better  chance  in  it  more  attractive 
world  than  this  in  which  we  now  dwell. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  fire  at  San  Francisco  the  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  the  housing  condition  were  good.  Every- 
thing was  burned  down  and  everything  had  to  be  built  up 
again;  but  unfortunately  the  .opportunity  was  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  and  the  conditions  were  made  worse,  as  Dr.  Porter  has 
said,  than  before.  But  a great  many  people  in  San  Francisco 
realized  what  the  conditions  were  and  the  need  was  for  some 
one  to  organize  the  sentiment  against  that  housing  and  really  be 
a leader  in  the  matter  of  making  things  better  and  good  in  this 
town.  Fortunately  such  a leader  was  here,  and  the  organizer 
working  for  better  conditions, 
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LOCAL  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

MISS  ALICE  GRIFFITH,  Secretary 
San  Francisco  Housing  Association 

Miss  Griffith.  My  talk  is  going  to  be  simply  to  show  you 
pictures,  and  1 am  very  anxious  indeed,  to  have  you  ask  me 
questions,  because  if  you  ask  questions  I can  answer  them  much 
more  to  the  point  than  if  I try  to  talk  to  you  about  these  matters. 

I am  showing  you  this  picture  first,  as  it  is  our  greatest  problem 
in  San  Francisco — the  picture  of  Telegraph  Hill,  as  you  all 
recognize,  taken  January  I 1th.  1 think  the  picture  will  show 
you  that  we  have  a tenement  house  problem,  because  I suppose 
that  almost  every  building  you  have  there  is  a tenement  house 
even  although  the  law  may  not  call  it  that;  because  almost  every 
building  has  been  built  foi  three  families  or  more,  and  that 
practically  makes  it  a tenement  house  as  far  as  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  are  concerned. 

The  number  of  building  permits  granted  in  one  year,  from 
April  1910  to  April  1911  for  three  or  more  families  was  527  ; 
and  the  permits  for  building  for  more  than  ten  families  was  1016. 
The  records  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  show  in  1911 
25,198  families  living  in  buildings  containing  three  or  more 
apartments,  and  49  1 apartment  houses  for  more  than  ten  fam- 
ilies ; that  in  1905  there  were  20,400  families  in  buildings  of 
more  than  three  apartments,  and  104  apartment  houses. 

1 am  showing  you  this  picture  of  Telegraph  Hill  because  it 
is  the  district  of  which  I know  the  most  and  in  which  this  picture 
has  been  taken.  If  any  of  you  will  recall  the  view  from  Wash- 
ington and  Gough  streets  looking  east  to  Russian  Hill  you  will 
remember  that  practically  it  is  the  same  aspect,  and  the  eastern 
slope  of  Russian  Hill  is  really  almost  the  same  as  Telegraph 
Hill.  The  class  of  buildings  is  a little  better,  but  as  far  as  light 
and  air  goes,  I do  not  think  that  a great  many  of  them,  at  least, 
have  very  much  advantage  over  the  Telegraph  Hill  buildings. 

Mr.  Howard  made  a point  which  I hope  will  be  impressed 
on  every  one  of  this  audience,  on  the  subject  of  the  size  of  the 
lot  on  which  the  tenement  house  should  be  built.  That  is  one 
of  our  greatest  difficulties  in  San  Francisco,  since  the  fire — that 
they  have  built  on  lots  entirely  too  small  for  their  tenements. 
While  there  is  a vacant  lot  next  to  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  make 
so  much  difference,  but  people  do  not  realize  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  they  are  boxed  in  that  place — 25  feet  at  most  and 
very  often  19  feet. 

The  law  demands  a certain  percentage  shall  be  uncovered, 
and  the  yards  shall  be  behind  each  tenement.  Of  course,  the 
yards  are  very  inadequate.  They  are  only  twelve  feet  wide  for 
a building  60  feet  in  height,  and  they  increase  with  the  increas- 
ing height  of  the  buildings.  Most  of  the  buildings  1 am  talking 
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;about  are  wooden  and  they  cannot  be  built  over  60  feet  high 
and  therefore  we  cannot  have  a yard  more  than  twelve  feet  wide, 
-and  very  rarely  more  than  ten  feet,  if  we  get  it  at  all.  There 
are  very  many  ways  of  evading  apparently  the  definition  of  a 
tenement  house. 

One  thing  the  fire  has  done  for  us  is  that  we  have,  since  the 
fire,  sanitary  plumbing,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a great  boon;  it  has 
made  the  conditions  a great  deal  better. 

We  lost  a great  opportunity  and  we  still  have  a great  deal 
to  recover,  and  1 hope  the  interest  of  all  here  will  help  us  in  our 
very  simple  efforts  in  investigating  the  housing  conditions,  and 
by  making  the  conditions  known  to  the  public  and  having  the 
tlaws  enforced,  such  as  we  have,  and  having  the  good  points  of 
the  laws  increased. 


TENTH  SESSION 

Saturday  Evening,  October  28th 
Mr.  O.  K.  CUSHING,  Presiding 

The  Chairman.  We  are  here  this  evening  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  Associated  Charities. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  name  Associated  Charities  is 
more  or  less  of  a handicap,  because  it  is  so  lacking  in  descrip- 
tion of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  organization  for  which  it 
stands;  and  yet  no  better  name  has  been  found.  ’’Charity  Or- 
ganizing Society”  or  Society  for  Organizing  Charities"  are  other 
ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea. 

Something  that  comes  to  the  mind  of  manj’  people  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  these  organizations 
is  that  they  are  in  some  way  objectionable  because  they  stand 
for,  what  has  been  referred  to  from  time  to  time,  as  "Scientific” 
Charity.  That  is  not  really  objectionable  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it ; because  scientific  charity  simply  means  charity  that 
knows  or  tries  to  know  what  it  is  doing, — charity  that  knows 
whether  the  milk  that  is  given  to  little  babies  comes  from,  a clean 
stable  or  a dirty  stable;  charity  that  knows  whether  or  not  the 
baby  that  is  receiving  milk  ought  to  be  given  milk  by  a charit- 
able society  or  that  ought  to  have  milk  given  to  it  whatwas  paid 
for  by  its  own  father;  charity  that  aims  to  give  a man,  not  what 
he  asks  for,  not  what  he  wants,  but  what  he  needs;  the  charity 
that  seeks  to  find  out  why  a man  asks  a stranger  on  the  street 
for  25  cents  and  perhaps  finds  out  that  he  is  in  need  of  assis- 
tance that  will  cost  into  hundreds  of  dollars.  That  is  the  kind 
of  charity  that  is  represented  by  organized  charity. 

The  speaker  that  is  to  address  us  this  evening  is  a gentle- 
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man  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject — an  old  Californian> 
himself  and  now  gone  to  a field  of  larger  usefulness  and  repre- 
senting as  Secretary  the  National  Association  of  Societies  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity.  He  comes  to  us  with  the  knowledge  acquired; 
from  years  of  study  and  experience  covering  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  we  will  all  listen  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
1 am  sure,  to  our  friend  Mr.  McLean,  whom  l now  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing. 

WHAT  AN  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES 
MEANS  TO  ANY  COMMUNITY 
By  FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 

General  Secretary.  National  Association  of  Societies  For  Organizing  Charity 

What  becomes  of  your  widows  3 Is  the  question  which  I. 
have  often  vainU  endeavored  to  obtain  a definite  answer  to  in 
cities  as  yet  without  associated  charities.  It  may  be  that  I have 
heard  about  the  great  work  of  a relief  and  aid  society  or  a relief 
guild,  of  the  country,  perhaps,  but  when  it  came  down  to  tracing: 
just  what  happened  to  a single  widow  of  a laboring  man  sudden 
ly  thrust  upon  the  world  with  five  children  to  support,  then  in- 
deed the  facts  were  not  at  hand.  What  she  could  work  at  at  all 
and  still  look  after  her  children,  what  she  could  possibly  earn, 
whether  she  would  break  down  under  the  strain,  whether  her 
children  were  eventually  taken  from  her,  not  in  a single  instance 
could  they  trace  me  a widow  from  start  to  finish,  from  effort  to 
success  or  failure. 

In  a southern  city  of  40,000  where  the  clergymen,  sad  to  say, 
were  fighting  an  associated  charities,  claiming  that  the  only  ser- 
vice required  was  a little  relief  which  the  churches  were  looking 
after.  I was  taken  by  a city  missionary  into  a famous  family 
rookery  in  which  in  an  inner  room  without  window  or  artificial 
light,  without  air,  there  lay  a woman  suffering  from  erysipelas. 

Situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  transformed  from  a 
warehouse  into  a series  of  family  kennels  by  rude  partitions  and 
stairs,  bidding  defiance  to  the  very  idea  of  sanitation,  housing  nigh 
I 50  souls,  it  flaunted  its  defiance  in  this  community  where  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand  in  a well  known  health  resort  in  the  south 
certain  two  family  shacks  (by  courtesy  only  so-called,  the  parti- 
tions as  well  as  the  windows  having  disappeared)  whose  walls 
apd  floors  reeked  with  green  slime,  it  was  the  associated  charities 
which  in  six  months  forced  the  owners  by  moral  suasion  alone 
to  demolish  them. 

Not  many  years  ago  some  enthusiastic  people  got  hold  of  the 
idea  of  public  recreation  in  a city  of  80,000,  borrowing  the  idea 
from  other  cities,  organized  their  association  and  first  established 
two  or  three  playgrounds  for  illustrative  purposes.  This  had  been 
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'their  first  contact  in  any  real  way  with  the  children  of  certain 
neigborhoods  and  being  rather  thorough  people  they  natur- 
ally began  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  And  by  chance  re- 
marks and  certain  evidences  of  shocking  depravity  they  went 
back  to  the  homes  and  discovered  families  and  whole  neighbor- 
hood^ had  gone  to  seed  in  a very  shocking  manner.  Education 
in  home  keeping,  in  child  hygeine,  in  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  disease,  especially  tuberculosis,  defective  children,  child- 
ren developing  into  criminals,  brutality,  viciousness,  and  the  brave 
characters,  the  brave  men  and  Women  who  are  always  found  in 
any  neighborhood  weighed  down  by  their  burdens,  requiring  the 
initiative  of  others  to  bring  them  out  of  the  mud  and  help  bring 
the  neighborhood  out  of  the  mud.  They  turned  to  find  the 
agencies  which  should  do  this  work,  to  back  up  their  splendid 
recreation  movement,  but  the  associated  charities  was  not  there. 

Within  the  last  year  a young  woman  in  her  early  twenties 
went  out  from  one  of  the  great  training  schools  of  the  country, 
though  it  is  not  called  that — 1 refer  to  the  Chicago  United  Chari- 
ties— to  take  charge  of  an  Associated  Charities  in  a little  city  of 
20,000.  Compared  to  the  field  of  work  of  the  middle  west  met- 
ropolis this  might  seem  a rather  peaceful  and  humdrum  task. 
But  she  will  not  tell  you  so.  And  if  of  her  courage  you  question 
me  I can  reply  that  she  showed  just  the  courage  which  is  now  ex- 
pected of  all  of  that  fast  increasing  and  splendid  army  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  going  out  into  associated  charities 
into  new  fields.  And  if  of  her  divination  from  case  work  of  the 
things  which  immediately  required  attention  and  could  be  effect- 
ively dealt  with,  I will  say  she  showed  no  more  remarkable  div- 
ination than  others  of  that  self  same  army.  Some  of  her  tasks 
had  been  surmised.  Some  not,  and  of  this  latter,  suffice  to  say 
that  she  discovered  that  a grossly  intemperate  physician  was  be- 
ing permitted  to  practice  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods  leaving 
behind  him  a trail  of  vial-practice  of  serious  and  permanent 
weakenings  of  cripplings,  nay  indeed,  of  death  itself.  And  it 
was  her  efforts  which  forced  the  proper  medical  association  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  State  medical  authorities.  This*  too, 
within  her  first  three  months  of  work. 

In  another  small  city  it  was  another  one  of  this  army  who 
doing  some  incidental  social  work  for  the  hospital  forced  the 
County  Medical  Association  to  come  into  the  open  and  assist  the' 
district  attorney  in  commencing  a criminal  action  against  one  of 
the  best  connected  physicians  in  the  town  for  a criminal  oper- 
ation which  was  only  one  of  many  which  he  had  performed. 
And  it  was  this  self-same  worker  who  began  to  establish  clubs 
for  working  girls  in  which  the  girls  themselves  should  be  the 
governing  power. 

It  required  the  Associated  Charities,  in  a city  of  1 0,000  in  a 
rich  agricultural  valley,  to  discover  that  65  children  of  school 
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age  had  not  been  attending  for  from  one  to  four  years,  the  city 
therefore  having  a greater  percentage  of  truancy  than  the  great 
metropolis  of  Chicage. 

In  one  of  the  great  undeveloped  noi  th western  states  a cer- 
tain rich  man  who  wanted  to  be  generous  made  a gift  of  a 
fountain  to  a city  of  5,000,  yet  the  obtaining  of  water,  and  plenty 
of  it,  was  about  the  easiest  thing  to  do  in  that  town.  There 
were  a few  liberal  minded  women  in  the  city  and,  though  they 
objected  to  his  plan,  they  had  not  the  facts  at  hand  to  show  what 
was  required,  and  there  was  no  associated  charities  at  hand  to 
consult.  If  there  had  been  something  of  the  real  conditions  on 
the  street  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  which  no  one  knew  anything 
about,  would  have  been  at  hand  and  some  sensible  direction  to 
the  gift  would  have  been  given.  Of  course  every  un-organized 
hamlet  has  the  street  which  nobody  knows  anything  about.  The 
queer  looking  houses  and  families  and  children,  the  iatter  oc- 
casionally appearing  at  times  when  there  is  a chance  of  some 
meager  relief,  or  at  Christmas-tide  entertainments,  but  as  for  any 
real  knowledge  of  what  is  really  going  on  in  those  homes,  the 
struggles,  the  successes  which  are  failures  and  the  real  successes, 
the  toll  of  childhood’s  bloom  and  health,  the  debt  of  the  future, 
no  one  knows  that  ; though  here  and  there  some  one  may  dimly 
suspect  the  dreadful  liquidation  which  will  some  day  come. 

In  a prosperous  Wyoming  city  of  moderate  proportions 
where  the  natural  opportunities  for  play  are  almost  as  good  as 
on  a farm,  a group  of  women  imbued  with  social  ideals  seized 
hold  of  the  idea  of  playgrounds  and  would  hear  of  no  other  or 
larger  program.  Now  while  I perfectly  well  realize  that  public 
recreation  needs  development  everywhere, — no  one  recognizes 
that  more  clearly  than  I do  after  my  travels  in  scores  of  commun- 
ities of  all  sizes — I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  in  the 
totally  undeveloped  social  condition  of  that  particular  city,  there 
were  not  some  more  pressing  work  which  should  have  been 
given  precedence,  or  that  recreation  should  have  been  part  of  a 
larger  program.  But  there  was  no  central  agency  to  advise  with, 
there  was  not  the  surety  of  touch  which  would  have  enabled  some 
one  to  have  given  what  everyone  would  recognize  as  the  only 
sound  advise  founded  upon  facts. 

I received  during  the  last  summer  and  inquiry  from  a lady 
living  in  a New  England  community  who  wanted  to  start  some- 
thing. It  was  a community  in  which  there  was  the  neglected 
family  and  therefore  undoubtedly  the  neglected  child,  in  which 
there  was  the  " spoiled  " family  in  which  the  presence  of  a pri- 
vate school  patronized  by  boys  of  the  ultra  rich  was  surround- 
ing certain  of  the  girls  in  the  town  families  with  harmful  influ- 
ences, in  which  civic  spirit  was  at  a low  ebb.  She  had  been  a 
school  teacher  and  therefore  naturally,  by  reason  of  her  social 
bent,  had  become  much  interested  in  Mrs.  Parsons  school  gard- 
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ens  in  New  York.  Therefore  while  recognizing  that  her  plan 
did  not  cover  the  whole  field  nevertheless  she  would  start  by 
obtaining  a specialist  in  this  field  and  at  once  go  to  the  rather 
heavy  expense  of  installing  a school  farm  or  farms.  I made 
my  protest  most  emphatically  on  nothing  more  than  her 
showing.  In  brief  it  was  ’’Not  a cent  for  equipment  now,  but 
everything  for  a trained  all  round  social  worker.  Not  a special- 
ist. but  a general  brain  as  it  were.  You  want  to  start  at  the  bot- 
tom and  work  up.  You  must  have  one  who  will  slight  nothing, 
ancf  when  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  the  specialist  will  know 
where  to  turn.’’ 

And  while  1 have  not  been  attempting  to  draw  a moral  as  I 
went  along  from  these  field  experiences,  but  want  to  use  their 
cumulative  evidence  later  on  to  show  what  an  Associated  Char- 
ities means  to  a community.  1 cannot  forbear  calling  your  atten- 
lion  to  the  'type  of  social  development  indicated  by  the  plan 
of  my  enquirer.  She  had  the  right  idea,  she  had  grasped  one  of 
the  things  which  meant  child  development  but  not  in  its  right 
relation  to  a general  plan  for  community  development.  Its  not 
enough  tp  have  the  right  ideas,  there  must  be  a correlation  of 
right  ideas. 

There- comes  as  me  of  a final  picture  a delightful  re-organ- 
ized society  in  a little  eastern  city  which  has  grasped  hold  of  the 
family  problem  in  a real  way,  has  developed  the  tuberculosis 
work,  has  given  generous  encouragement  to  a playground  com- 
mittee which  has  been  organized,  which  knows  its  housing  and 
sanitation  conditions,  which  knows  the  weaknesses  and  strength 
in  its  public  school  system,  which  in  other  words  is  a splendid 
democratic  organization  working  for  the  largest  freest  life. 

WHY  FROM  SMALLER  CITIES  ? 

Vou  will  observe  that  most  of  my  illustrations  are  from 
smaller  cities,  and  I have  purposely  made  that  selection,  though 
we  may  speak  of  larger  cities  later  on,  for  several  reasons: 

1 . To  reduce  the  position  of  an  associated  charities  to  its 
simplest  terms  in  the  smallest  town  and  then  attempt  to  see  just 
what  that  indicates  as  to  its  work  in  a great  city. 

2.  Because  the  associated  charities  movement  in  the  small- 
er city  has  been  the  special  care  of  the  field  workers  and  there- 
fore, there  one  may  expect  to  see  an  attempt  to  realize  the  latest 
conceptions  in  the  charity  organization  field. 

3.  Because  the  smaller  city  development  shows  the  uni- 
versality of  the  need. 

4.  Because  this  newer  associated  charities  movement  which 
sets  up  for  its  ideal  the  covering  of  every  twenty  miles  of  in- 
habited territory  in  the  country  with  some  sort  of  associative 
effort,  serves  by  contrast  to  show  what  the  associated  charities 
now  means,  to  what  it  meant  in  the  early  eighties. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 

And  what  a wonderful  thirty  years  of  development  it  has 
been.  Wonderful  and  yet  so  natural  and  logical  that  the  great 
New  York  charity  organization  society,  whose  constantly  in- 
creasing range  of  remedial  and  preventative  activities  makes  it 
without  the  slightest  manner  of  doubt  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
fluential single  social  agency  of  any  kind  within  these  United 
States,  has  never  had  need  to  change  a word  of  the  objects  as 
expressed  in  the  original  by-laws  in  order  to  legally  take  hold 
of  any  problem  which  has  confronted  them,  not  following  now 
one  fetch,  now  another,  but  steadily  enriching  and  enlarging 
the  meaning  of  its  original  text.  Surely  in  this  age  when  isms 
and  theories  and  fanaticisms  follow  each  other  so  equally  across 
the  stage  of  human  life,  there  is  some  virtue  in  a movement  which 
has  steadily  grown  along  the  line  of  its  original  purposes. 

As  we  have  said  it  was  all  back  in  those  charters  pf  the 
early  eighties.  Nevertheless  slow  growth  had  to  be  attained, 
and  first  one  thing  received  emphasis  and  then  another. 

First  registration  and  a familj'  treatment  work  which  unfor- 
tunately meant  the  application  of  more  or  less  inflexible  princi- 
ples willy  nilly  to  families.  If  the  families  did  not  straightway 
obey  why  that  ended  the  matter.  T hose  were  the  days  when 
societies  were  inclined  to  close  cases,  in  other  words,  drop 
families  without  much  compunction  as  if  the  problems  were 
solved  when  we  threw  up  our  hands.  .Those  were  the  days 
when  societies  could  ferret  out  the  frauds  but  where  they  knew 
very  little  about  the  real  investigation  of  true  families,  the  in- 
vestigation which  never  ceased  until  the  way  out,  possibly  the 
long  way  out.  had  been  found. 

Then  came  the  society’s  first  serious  dips  into  the  preventive 
field,  when  it  built  up  the  tuberculosis  movement  and  dozens  of 
other  movements,  sometimes  taking  the  lead,  sometimes  inducing 
others  to  lead,  but  always  educating,  constantly  educating.  Un- 
fortunately the  importance  of  constant  improvement  in  the 
family  work  in  order  to  live  up  to  our  reputation  of  being  the 
community  educator,  was  lost  sight  of  in  this  second  period. 
Many  of  the  societies  allowed  their  feet  to  be  lifted  from  solid 
ground,  their  secretaries  leaving  the  family  work  to  subordinates 
which  was  proper,  but  not  much  interested  in  its  development 
nor  guided  in  their  larger  program  by  the  revelations  of  the 
family  work  which  was  wellnigh  fatal. 

Sometimes  I have  had  a general  secretary,  say  even  in  these 
years  ; 11  Oh  I’m  not  much  interested  in  work  with  the  individual 
family.  I’m  interested  in  the  preventative  program." 

To  such  I have  felt  impelled  to  answer  thuswise: 

11  My  Dear  Sir  or  Madam  : You’re  all  right  and  only  about  five 
years  behind  the  times.  Its  true  you’re  in  the  second  period 
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of  the  Associated  Charities  movement  and  we’ve  passed  on  to  an- 
other but  you’re  only  one  period  behind."  "And  what  may  be  the 
indicias  of  passage  into  this  third  blessed  period  ? " he  may  query. 

" Only  a recognition  that  your  singular  and  unique  position 
as  community  educator  and  social  leader  comes  only  from  a 
close  intimacy  with  the  facts  of  life  in  the  defendant  family. 
Therefore  just  as  much  as  your  work  with  families  does  not  be- 
come more  thorough,  just  so  much  do  you  weaken  your  position 
as  a leader.  And  if  you  don’t  know  anything  about  these  facts 
you  have  no  more  right  to  lead  than  the  man  who  is  pinning 
1 1 is  faith  of  social  regeneration  on  the  adoption  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  costume  by  the  world  at  large." 

So  the  third  period  has  witnessed  splendid  advances  in  the 
work  with  families,  advances,  however,  which  will  but  faintly 
shine  in  comparison  with  the  advances  which  the  next  five 
years,  the  next  ten  years,  the  next  twenty  years,  will  reveal  and 
at  the  same  time  the  strengthening  family  work  is  giving  greater 
substance  to  our  work  as  community  educator  and  leader.  We 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  a little  more  frequently  than  we 
used  to.  And  that  too,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  is  worthy  of  mention 
in  an  age  when  important  social  reforms  have  often  been  lost 
because  some  one  was  careless  in  his  statements. 

CO-OPERATION  MADE  FAMOUS 

improved  family  work  improving  our  preventative  work,  this 
is  not  the  only  index  of  our  third  period.  There  is  a third,  im- 
proved co-operation. 

You  know  "The  Beer  which  made  Milwaukee  famous."  I 
sometimes  think  that  to  the  outside  of  an  Associated  Charities 
office  we  might  tack  on  a sign  ; — " The  society  which  made  co- 
operation famous." 

But  so  many  sins  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  co- 
operation that  we  would  hesitate  to  be  the  guilty  party.  Its 
been  a badly  man-handled  word  as  you  know,  so  much  so.  that 
Miss  Richmond  a few  years  ago  translated  it  into  " getting  to- 
gether." Its  strange  how  easily  that  word  may  slip  off  our 
tongue  and  yet  how  confoundedly  hard  it  is  to  bring  it  about. 
And  its  not  always  the  other  fellow’s  fault,  either,  yet  and  not 
withstanding,  let  us  always  remember  that  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties has  made  co-operation  one  organic  purpose  of  its  being,  its 
a rule  of  action  and  yet  a glorified  ideal,  its  our  profession  of 
faith. 

Yet  in  olden  days  how  awkwardly  we  went  about  it.  We 
would  carefully  jot  down  what  we  thought  the  other  fellovv 
ought  to  do,  with  relation  to  our  work,  and  then  go  more  or  less 
diplomatically  discuss  his  program  with  him.  We  let  him  do 
too  much  of  the  co-operating  and  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  lofty,  high-browed  individuals  when  as  a matter  of  fact  we 
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were  the  meekest  imaginable.  Only  we  were  a little  too  earnest, 
too  self-concentrated,  not  psychological  students. 

1 am  referring  here  particularly  to  co-operation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  families.  In  that  field  we  are  ever  trying  now,  not  to 
draw  up  programs  but  to  get  the  other  person’s  point  of  view 
and  to  alter  ours  and  perhaps  persuade  him  to  alter  his  until  we 
can  find  a common  working  basis  for  the  individual  family, 
which  after  all  is  the  more  important  point.  More  than  thait  we 
recognize  the  tremendous  values  arising  from  a combination  of 
the  information  about  a family  as  viewed  from  different  stand- 
points what  the  visiting  nurse,  the  school  nurse,  the  teacher,  the 
probation  officer,  the  settlement  worker,  the  church  visitor  act- 
ually know  (not  surmise)  about  a family  is  just  as  important, 
though  not  more  so,  than  our  own  information.  The  combina- 
tion of  all  is  vastly  more  important  than  ours  alone.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  have  ten  different  agencies  working  with  one 
family,  on  a straight  out  definite  plan,  which  has  been  envolved 
by  bringing  the  representatives  together  on  a common  under- 
standing through  the  Associated  Charities  as  an  organizer  of  a 
family  plan  the  Associated  Charities  is  the  only  logical  agent 
in  the  community. 

COMMUNITY  CO-OPERATION. 

More  slowly  there  has  come  about  a recognition  of  the 
associated  charities  duty  as  an  organization  of  co-operation  in 
the  community  or  social  program.  I shall  speak  later  on  the 
question  of  when  a society  should  get  other  people  to  organize, 
say  a tuberculosis  association,  a housing  association,  a pure  milk 
association  and  so  on,  and  when  it  had  better  do  the  work  it- 
self. Whatever  happens  in  ever  large  city  there  will  be  a certain 
number  of  independent  organizations  which  are  specializing  in 
certain  fields  like  those  indicated  above  and  other  organizations 
like  settlements  which  are  specializing  in  certain  neighborhoods. 
And' outside  there  may  be  groups  of  more  or  less  impetuous 
people  who  suddenly  become  possessed  of  a desire  to  do  this 
thing  or  that.  And  the  specializing  organizations  in  their  zeal 
reach  over  into  somebody  else’s  field.  Why  I can  tell  you  of  a 
diet  dispensary  vyhich  branched  out  into  a relief  work  and  then 
opened  up  a rescue  home  for  girls  and  only  by  main  force  was 
prevented  from  attempting  to  start  a working  girls  club  which 
•under  their  auspices  as  honary  patronesses  and  lady  bountifuls 
would  have  been  a flat  failure. 

1 think  we  are  gradually  coming  to  realize  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  associated  charities  in  these  harrowing  circumstances 
which  try  everybody’s  soul.  In  one  aspect  the  associated  char- 
ities resembles  that  old  fashioned  useful  handy-maid  of  all  tasks, 
the  general  servant,  now  also,  so  rare.  She  it  was  who  kept  the 
family  machinery  running  smoothly,  replacing  misplaced  things 
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settling  the  difficulties  between  intense  and  difficult  children,  do- 
ing it  all  without  authority  but  as  the  servant  of  all.  In  another 
respect  being  like  the  constructive  peace-maker  in  international 
disputes  bringing  the  parties  in  interest  together.  Now  these  as- 
pects of  the  co-operative  task  have  come,  I think,  to  be  clearly 
recognized.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  of  their  own  volition, 
societies  have  appealed  to  it  as  arbitrator,  realizing  that  it  is  the 
general  society  and  that  its  view  will  be  entirely  impartial.  But 
there  is  a third. aspect  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  sensed. 
That  has  to  do  with  bringing  all  the  progressive  philanthropic 
and  social  agencies  of  a city  together  in  a common  united 
program  which  shall  mean  the  most  effective  development  to- 
wards the  diminution  of  social  ills.  We  are  still  in  an  intensely 
individualistic  period  in  our  social  work.  As  it  stands  now  any 
one  may  start  anything  any  time  when  the  spirit  moves  him  in 
any  way  he  will.  If  he  runs  bang  into  the  work  of  a society, 
already  filling  the  field  or  if  he  is  extravagant  or  foolish  in  meth- 
ods, more  useless  than  useful,  or  an  actual  fraud  he  may  be 
reached  through  the  charities  endorsement  field.  But  even  if 
his  object  be  a good  one  and  he  has  the  right  methods,  he  may 
be  blocking  the  wheels  of  progress.  His  plan  may  either  be 
entirely  out  of  time  or  place  or  both  or  it  should  be  fitted  into 
a larger  program.  Thus  our  man  of  the  fountain  did  something 
which  was  meritorious  as  a temperance  proposition  and  yet  he 
passed  by  the  far  more  important  problem  of  the  street  which 
nobody  knew  about.  Thus  the  women  in  our  Wyoming  town 
were  planning  a playground,  which,  as  part  of  a larger  program 
would  have  been  a good  thing,  standing  by  itself  it  was  absurd. 

Here  indeed  the  highest  responsibilities  are  involved,  here 
indeed  the  highest  values.  The  gospel  must  be  preached  that 
so  long  as  we  have  preventable  ills  to  deal  with  so  long  must 
we  conserve  our  resources,  so  long  must  we  endeavor  to  ac- 
complish the  most,  so  long  must  we  advise  together  as  to  the 
next  steps  forward  and  who  should  undertake  them.  Here 
comes  the  necessity  for  every  associated  charities  in  a larger  city 
gathering  together  the  progressive  societies  into  some  sort  of 
loose  federation  or  bond  of  sufficient  cohesiveness  to  permit  of 
the  common  acceptance  of  all  of  a common  program  for  the 
present  and  future  in  which  each  specialized  agency  will 
perform  the  duties  which  naturally  belong  to  it.  Like  the  den- 
tist who  prepares  a chart  of  your  mouth  to  which  he  refers  every 
time  you  wend  your  unwilling  footsteps  in  his  direction.  There 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  such  a federation  a social  chart 
of  the  city  showing  the  cavities  to  be  filled  the  points  requiring 
watching,  the  evening  up  which  may  have  to  be  done  at  a later 
day.  Indeed  the  dentistry  analogy  if  not  entirely  poetic  is  rather 
a striking  one.  It  is  essentially  the  same  purpose  in  both.  To 
possess  two  rows  of  teeth  which  will  work  together  afid  evenly 
and  at  the  same  time  each  do  its  individual  task  well,  that  same 
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sort  of  uniformity  in  individualism  we  are  striving  for,  nay  in- 
deed must  attain  if  we  are  going  to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities. 

Let  us  fully  understand  what  it  means.  Its  no  sweetly  nice 
sort  of  thing  of  pleasure  and  roses.  Its  something  more 
than  conference.  It  means  that  intensely  interested  men  and 
women  will  have  to  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  unselfishness 
and  generosity  about  some  of  their  pet  projects.  It  is  typified 
in  what  occurred  in  a New  England  city  once  when  a field  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made  arrangements  for  a whirlwind 
building  campaign,  then  gave  up  his  plans  for  a year  or  two. 
Why  did  he  give  them  up?  Because  he  was  told  that  a move- 
ment to  organize  an  associated  charities  was  about  to  be  project- 
ed. When  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  told  him  about  the 
urgent  need  of  such  an  organization  he  said,  "That’s  enough. 
This  town  needs  that  society  more  now  than  a new  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  I will  come  again." 

I remember  once  when  discussing  this  question  in  another 
large  city  a minister  said  in  utter  amazement,  "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  1 might  have  to  sidetrack  my  plans  for  the  proper  care 
of  the  blind  for  a children’s  aid  society  ? * 

Of  course  I explained  to  him  that  several  new  movements 
might  be  started  any  one  season  in  so  large  a city,  but,  I added, 
"If  your  movement  threatened  a more  pressing  movement  for 
the  time  being,  such  a one  as  a children’s  aid  society  which  is  a 
most  desperate  need,  then  indeed  you  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
accept  delay." 

In  this  awaking  to  a common  cause  of  which  all  our  individ- 
ual causes  are  but  parts,  the  position  of  the  Associated  Charities 
as  the  general  and  not  the  specializing  society  should  be  definitely 
understood  It  is  the  assembler,  the  town  crier.  And  having 
assembled  it  may  serve  as  its  agent,  as  the  town  clerk,  only  be- 
ing called  upon  possibly  to  outline  the  plans  for  first  discussion, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  obtaining  of  data,  to  be  in  short,  execu- 
tive secretary,  hnd  in  no  way  assuming  the  slightest  semblance 
of  dictatorship,  of  predominant  control,  save  as  its  organized 
plans  which  meet  with  approval. 

WHITHER  WE  HAVE  TENDED 

From  the  flowering  of  the  ideas  held  by  the  old  pioneers  in 
this  movement,  a flowering  which  most  of  them  even  though 
now  dead,  had  seen  the  vision  and  promise  of,  has  come  this 
great  and  growing  movement,  we  have  come  to  see  how  it  is  a 
movement  whose  need  is  universal.  That  is  where  the  pioneers 
did  not  have  the  vision,  why  it  has  been  related  to  me  how  one 
of  the  best  of  the  1880  group  who  is  still  living,  once  discour- 
aged the  organization  of  a society  in  a city  of  40,000  because  she 
did  not  believe  it  needed  it.  But  you  can't  keep  a cottage  of 
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two  rooms  clean  without  giving  it  attention;  it  will  not  stay 
clean  any  better  than  a palace  will,  if  neglected, 

SUMMARY  OF  MR.  McLEAN’S  PAPER 

From  our  observations  of  what  it  is  accomplishing  on  our 
frontier  of  small  and  still  smaller  cities  we  may  thus  sum  up  its 
present  great  field. 

I As  the  careful  thorough  master  of  dynamic  family  treat- 
ment; it  will  more  and  more  steadily  improve  the  tone  of  family 
life,  thus  doing  the  preventative  work  of  the  future.  A family 
strengthened  is  possibly  a family  saved  from  becoming  depen- 
dent ten  years  from  now. 

2.  As  the  careful  observer  of  facts  it  will  serve  to  maintain 
a balance  between  those  who  say  a man  is  entirely  in  fault  when 
he  looses  his  old  ideas  and  those  who  claim  we  are  mere  puppets 
of  circumstances.  We  are  neither,  we  are  as  we  are  by  reason 
of  the  combined  result  of  personal  factors  plus  social  influences. 
And  if  you  attempt  to  trace  back  why  you  are  what  you  are  from 
characteristics  transmitted  to  you  which  you  claim  in  your  pro- 
genitors were  due  to  environment,  you  may  work  out  a logical 
thesis  but  arrive  at  no  sizeable  get-at-able  conclusion.  I know 
of  the  instance  of  an  Italian  girl,  seduced  by  her  uncle  and  bear- 
ing an  illegitimate  child,  placed  out  in  a country  home  with  her 
child  and  pursued  by  her  relatives  trying  to  induce  her  to  re- 
turn, even  promising  a husband  if  necessary.  Yet,  neither  the 
home  conditions,  nor  the  neighborhood,  nor  absence  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  could  be  held  in  the  slightest  degree  re- 
sponsible. 1 o reach  the  roots  of  that  problem,  would  have  been 
to  go  back  50  years  on  the  family  life  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
next  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  of  that  family  life,  to  fight  with 
the  weak  and  the  strong  in  the  characters  of  individual  men  and 
women  with  little  environmental  aid.  Sordid  passion,  tragic 
poetry.  All  this  involved,  or  to  be  involved,  but  the  problem, 
where  else  possibly  to  be  fought  on  save  in  the  house  of  the 
human  soul. 

On  the  other  hand  as  its  intimacy  with  the  facts  of  family 
life  are  revealed  it  will  more  and  more  show  the  connection  be- 
tween hampering  environment  and  misery,  will  more  unerringly 
perceive  them  in  these  families  which  have  suffered  the  most.  It 
is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  was  not  the  economists 
who  first  gave  practical  direction  to  the  inquir3'  into  European 
methods  of  industrial  insurance  and  the  possibilities  of  transfer- 
ance,  though  they  are  now  logically  at  the  helm,  but  it  was  the 
charity  organization  worker  here  and  there  crying  out  in  the 
wilderness  because  of  the  cruel  fate  of  families  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  dual  breadwinners,  found  themselves  facing  misery 
because  of  their  fatal  injury  or  permanent  crippling.  They  had 
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begun  to  go  far  enough  into  the  facts  to  reveal  the  truth,  the 
absolute  truth,  and  that  spoke  in  itself  as  it  will  always  speak. 

3.  Now  these  contributions  to  truth  and  the  better  balanc- 
ing of  social  theories  make  the  associated  charities  the  great,  often- 
times the  greatest,  sometimes  the  only  interpreter  which  a city 
has.  To  those  who  are  not  interested  in  any  social  work,  it 
brings  the  latest  and  best  results,  'shows  what  is  true,  what  is  half 
true,  what  is  false,  shows  what  must  be  attended  to  now  and  in 
the  future. 

4.  Not  only  the  interpreter  but  also  the  great  educator  or 
inspirer  and  here  some  of  its  methods  are  sly  and  winning.  A 
society  which  does  not  develop  its  volunteer  service,  which 
does  not  bring,  in  a systematic  way,  more  and  more  people  in 
contact  with  the  actual  vivid  aspects  of  misery,  is  losing  out  tre- 
mendously. Of  course  this  means  better  constructive  family 
work,  it  also  means  that  the  ideas  of  the  observing  social  worker 
are  being  shared  by  more  members  of  the  community  and  thus 
are  constantly  spreading  uut  in  ever  expanding  ripples.  There 
is  a certain  group  of  New  York  social  workers  who  would  cut 
out  volunteer  service  entirely.  They  believe  that  income  altru- 
ism, the  giving  of  money  for  new  development  plus  the  expert 
are  going  to  make  this  world  move.  Never  a in  thousand  years, 
any  ward  politician  knows  better.  I don’t  care  how  big  a gang 
of  experts  you  congregate  together,  you’ll  never  move  so  tremend- 
ously fast  if  you  simply  have  them  tell  other  people  what  they 
know.  Some  people  must  have  the  same  experiences  they  do, 
must  be  part  of  the  inside  game,  must  bespreading  around  their 
Little  tales.  Miss  Richmond  is  fond  of  telling  a story  of  a rather  in- 
efficient friendly  visitor  who  finally  drifted  away  from  the  society 
and  turned  up  five  years  later,  by  a turn  of  the  political  wheel,  as 
the  balancing  member  of  a public  board  which  saved  the 
county  home  from  becoming  a refuge  for  chronic  office  seekers 
and  a public  scandal.  She  had  learned  enough  from  her  pre- 
vious contact  with  family  work  to  have  the  social  sense,  to  as- 
sume her  responsibilites  with  the  right  ideas. 

This  is  its  first  great  method  to  increase  the  number  of  its 
educators  and  constantly  increase  them,  though  in  addition  it 
must  also  organize  community  education  by  proper  publicity 
campaigns,  of  course. 

5.  When  the  time  becomes  ripe  in  any  given  instance  it 
.must  organize  any  new  movement  which  is  required,  either  by 
undertaking  to  do  the  work  itself  or  getting  others  to  organize. 
In  the  small  city  it  is  generally  wiser  for  it  to  organize  special 
committees  of  its  own.  In  the  larger  it  is  a question  to  be  de- 
cided in  each  instance.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  I have  noticed 
this  latter  tendency  which  is  probably  the  best  under  the  circum- 
stances now  prevailing. 

6.  As  the  town  crier  and  town  clerk  it  must  call  together 
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all  of  the  different  social  agencies  of  the  city  and  set  them  to 
the  task  of  working  out  a mutual  social  program  to  which  all 
adhere.  This  we  have  just  commented  upon  at  some  length. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN 

Thus  as  worker  with  family,  as  searcher  for  the  sheer  truth,  as 
interpreter,  as  educator,  as  town  crier,  which  is  one  of  its  func- 
tions may  a great  dynamic  city  do  without  ? Nay,  even  more,  what 
safety  is  there  in  any  other  policy  than  that  of  a more  and  more 
liberal  support  of  this  great  public  service  organization  for  such 
it  really  is. 

And  indeed  measuring  by  the  necessities  of  San  Francisco 
what  matter  of  greater  public  moment  is  there  in  this  city  today 
than  the  greater  support  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Before  1906  you  had  not  adequately  supported  it  and  the 
toll  of  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted  life,  was  there  in  the 
south  of  market  and  other  areas  much  evil  prevented,  much  mis- 
ery cured  but  a grappling  with  the  whole  mass,  for  that  you  had 
not  furnished  the  means.  Then  came  the  fire  and  the  society 
leaped  into  fame  by  reason  of  its  effective  work  for  the  Relief 
Corporation.  Naturally  that  great  catastrophe  complicated  to  a 
degree  you  can  scarcely  imagine,  unless  you  have  seen  Dr. 
Peixotto’s  investigation  prepared  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
both  the  family  and  social  problems  confronting  this  organiza- 
tion. And  you  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  another  great  revo- 
lution; the  industrial  transformation  which  will  come  with  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  already  laying  its  plans  to  forestall 
the  future,  to  grapple  with  the  great  opportunity  which  faces  them 
as  welt  as  you.  And  yet  the  bigger  work  must  be  here  in  your 
and  my  city,  must  inevitably  lie  here,  must  indeed  be  done,  and 
cannot  be  done  without  a dynamic  Associated  Charities. 

INHUMAN  LIFE 

After  all  its  best  summed  up  in  the  individual  life.  I re- 
call once  how  in  a community  without  associative  effort  a num- 
ber of  well  meaning  women  were  intent  upon  separating  a young 
mother  of  2 1 (who  had  been  deserted)  from  her  children  be- 
cause she  threw  away  garments  given  her  for  them  when  they 
became  soiled  rather  than  wash  them  and  did  not  bathe  her 
baby  for  weeks. 

They  forget  that  she  had  never  had  a chance,  bred  up  in  a 
shiftless  home, ‘married  in  her  girlhood  to  a gay  butterfly.  For- 
got to  learn  whether  her  early  child, bearing  had  weakened  her 
physically.  Forgot  to  learn  if  her  complaints  of  rheumatism  might 
be  traced  back  to  peculiarly  damp  living  apartments  whose  con- 
dition was  a violation  of  the  sanitary  code.  Forgot  to  see  if  any 
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traces  of  the  deserting  butterfly,  a vaudeville  actor,  could  be 
found,  so  that  he  could  be  compelled  to  at  least  partially  support 
his  children.  Forgot  to  think  of  what  might  happen  to  this  girl, 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  if  she  was  thrown  out  upon 
the  world  and  upon  her  own  weak  resources.  Forgot,  therefore, 
to  try  to  find  out  whether  some  relative,  better  than  the  others, 
could  be  found  who  would  surround  this  girl  with  an  influepce, 
which  with  her  physical  regeneration  would  enable  her  to  bring 
out  the  best  she  had.  Forgot  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  proper 
woman  in  case  relatives  failed.  Forgot  the  necessity  of  some- 
one getting  to  really  know  the  girl. 

Yet  these  were  well  meaning  women  but  this  girl  was  sim- 
ply a specimen  in  their  eyes  and  they  saw  nothing  but  her  short- 
comings. That  is  the  kind  of  fearful  debt  which  unsystematic 
family  work  is  piling  up  in  wrecked  human  lives.  A thousand 
preventable  social  evils  might  pass  their  gaze  and  they  would 
not  know  it. 

Almost  indeed  is  the  whole  tale  of  family  work  and  prevent- 
ive work  told  in  these  simple  annals  of  the  girl  who  never  had  a 
chance.  In  the  wonderful  meshes  and  lines  of  throbbing  blood- 
life,  of  man  and  woman,  now  despicable,  now  noble,  of  children, 
brave  beyond  their  age,  of  children  fighting  for  very  life,  of  child- 
ren hemmed  in  by  the  crags  of  impossible  handicaps,  with  the 
whole  range  of  human  intelligence,  with  the  whole  garment  of  hu- 
man emotions,  this  is  our  field  and  at  it  as  we  look  within  the  gates 
and  behold  the  vast  reaches  beyond,  it  should  sober  us  into  a steel 
clear  determination,  that  we  must  build,  ever  build,  always  hoping, 
always  working,  always  pushing  others  into  the  struggle  by  the 
very  impetus  of  our  convictions. 

l he  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  address  was  pretty 
well  calculated  to  make  the  President  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  San  Francisco  feel  a little  bit  sober,  and  I think  it  ought 
to  have  that  same  effect  upon  every  person  interested  in  Asso- 
ciated Charities  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  McLean  has  presented  in  a way  that  is  very  impressive 
the  tremendous  responsibility  that  is  upon  every  member  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  this  city  ; and  what  is  the  Associated 
Charities  of  this  city  ? It  is  not  an  organization  separate  and 
apart  from  you  and  me.  It  is  our  Associated  Charities,  the 
Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco,  and  belongs  to  every  one 
of  us.  It  is  to-day  our  work,  and  every  individual  in  this  city 
ought  to  feel  his  responsibility  or  her  responsibility  for  their 
proper  share  of  the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

It  means  better  living  conditions,  if  we  make  it  mean  that  ; 
it  means  better  care  of  little  children,  if  we  make  it  mean  that ; 
it  means  better  sanitary  conditions,  better  housing  conditions  — 
it  means  everything  better  in  the  social  life  of  this  city,  if  we 
make  it  mean  that. 
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We  have  a special  duty  now  upon  us  at  this  time,  it  seems 
to  me  both  in  looking  backward  and  in  looking  forward.  Look- 
ing backward  to  April,  1906,  we  see  that  we  have  come  a good 
way  ; we  have  got  on  our  feet ; we  have  cleared  away  a lot  of 
difficulties  ; and  we  ought  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
look  ahead  to  the  time  of  1915  when,  as  well  as  being  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  we  are  going  to  be  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and 
when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  going  to  be  upon  us  on  account 
of  the  attractions  we  are  going  to  offer.  And  is  it  not  particu- 
larly our  duty  at  this  time  to  take  such  steps  as  we  can  to  see 
that  San  Francisco  is  doing  everything  it  ought  to  do  and,  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years,  should  have  done  everything  it  ought 
to  have  done  to  make  it  an  ideal  city,  socially  as  well  as  com- 
mercially and  civically  ? 

If  1 am  right  about  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no 
argument  about  it,  it  is  clear  that  an  organization  like  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  is  just  as  necessary  and  just  as  important— nay, 
more  important,  when  you  come  to  measure  its  value  in  human 
life  and  in  human  endeavor  and  in  human  effort — more  import- 
ant than  the  great  commercial  organization  that  we  are  now 
seeking  to  build  up  in  San  Francisco.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  be 
more  important  if  we  people  in  San  Francisco  make  it  so;  and 
is  it  not  worth  while  ? 

There  are  some  here  this  evening  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  Associated  Charities  problems  ; and  as  our  President 
has  already  pointed  out  to  us,  these  conferences  are  designed  to 
present  an  open  forum,  so  that  we  can  hear  all  points  of  view 
and  all  sides  of  any  subject.  It  is  not  expected  that  we  could 
all  agree.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  did,  because  we  would 
then  have  none  of  this  clashing  of  ideas  that  bring  out  new 
thoughts;  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  a full  discussion.  Be- 
fore putting  the  matter  before  the  meeting  for  general  discus- 
sion, I am  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Coolidge  to  give  us  a few  of  her 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Mrs.  Dane  Coolidge.  In  order  to  make  you  see  what  I have 
been  seeing  and  saw  the  first  time  I had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Associated  Charities  in  San  Francisco,  I want  to  describe  some- 
thing I saw  last  summer.  There  is  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
France  away  out  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  a 
rocky,  wind-swept  coast  that  we  know  as  Bretony.  We  went 
out  there  to  attend  a peasant  festival  around  a little  church  call- 
ed Notre  Dame  de  la  Plada.  The  whole  countryside  was  going 
on  foot,  and  in  parts  over  those  stony  ways  in  a cold,  bleak  wind 
out  to  the  coast.  There  we  found  a little  stone  church  very,  very 
old  which  would  by  no  means  contain  all  the  people  who  wanted 
to  go  into  it.  From  early  morning  until  the  afternoon  the  peasants 
followed  each  other  in  groups  going  to  the  church  to  perform 
their  services,  and  their  prayers,  and  make  their  offerings.  It 
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was  a great  spectacle  to  us.  It  had  all  the  picturesqueness  that 
the  tourist  is  looking  for,  and  it  had  a certain  solemnity  besides ; 
for  these  peasants  are  very,  very  poor,  and  have  been  for  ages. 
The  soil  is  pretty  barren  out  there  ; and  what  they  were  doing 
was,  blessing  the  seed  from  which  they  drew  so  much  of  their 
food.  They  had  a procession  down  to  the  ocean  and  back 
again  with  all  their  images  taken  out  of  the  church  and  with 
music,  and  with  young  people  in  festival  costume,  and  they 
went  down  and  came  back  again,  and  made  their  prayers  for  those 
who  had  died  at  sea.  But  what  will  remain  even  longer  to  me  than 
the  picturesque  features  of  that  strange,  quaint  procession  were 
the  people  about  the  church  door.  There  was  a little  old  church- 
yard and  in  it  a number  of  strange  misshaped,  wretched  people, 
a cart  containing  a paralyzed  woman  and  a baby,  and  two  little 
bits  of  children,  almost  babies,  playing  underneath  the  cart;  and 
on  the  yonder  side  of  that  little  church  there  were  two  misshapen 
idiots,  mouthing,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  distorted,  holding  out 
their  pouches  for  money.  And  around  the  stone  walls  and  with- 
in the  church  door  were  rows  of  old,  old  crones,  and  old,  old 
broken  peasants,  men  and  women  ; and  as  each  devout  wor- 
shipper went  in  and  out,  he  gave  something  to  one,  or  to  all  of 
these  people.  Now.  so  far  as  I know,  nothing  was  ever  done  for 
those  people  otherwise.  They  wandered  over  the  hills,  and  1 
gufess  they  wound  back  to  the  poor  little  villages  carrying  what 
money  they  got  on  this  festival  day  to  last  as  long  as  it  might, 
and  then  they  begged  from  door  to  door. 

Everything  was  represented  here,  child  care,  provision  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  defective,  and,  indeed,  the  delin- 
quent one  not  missing.  For  here  was  the  half-grown  boy  teas- 
ing and  tormenting  those  poor  idiots  by  the  hour.  Now,  that 
scene  is  in  a state  of  community  entirely  without  a conception  of 
a specific  remedy,  a remedy  adapted  lo  the  needs,  and  without 
any  idea  of  association  in  taking  care  of  the  wretched,  the  en- 
feebled, and  the  poverty-stricken.  That  is  the  fundamental 
primitive  way  things  would  be  if  we  had  no  association  in  char- 
ity. 

And  it  occurred  to  me  that  after  all  in  some  respects  when 
1 first  came  to  San  Francisco  things  were  not  so  very  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  that.  For  my  first  vision  of  San  Francisco  was 
shocked  with  the  number — this  was  about  twenty  years  ago — 
the  number  of  idiots  and  deformed  people,  people  with  one  arm 
and  one  leg,  people  who  were  unquestionably  out  of  their  minds, 
old,  old,  feeble  women,  drunken  people,  all  kinds  of  persons 
who  should  never  have  been  without  care  under  any  circum- 
stances on  the  streets. 

That  was  my  first  memory  of  San  Francisco,  and  I came 
from  the  East,  where  such  things  were  beginning  not  to  be  al- 
lowed, and  it  shocked  me  inexpressablj'.  And  then  1 remem- 
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ber  that  one  of  the  first  visits  I ever  made  to  a charitable  institu- 
tion in  this  city  was  to  the  old  almshouse,  as  it  was  in  those  days. 
A more  dieary,  bleak,  barren,  desolate,  chilly  place  1 never  have 
been  in.  There  were  even  then  between  eight  hundred  and  a 
thousand  men  and  women  in  those  awful,  old  buildings — at  that 
time  quite  unsanitary,  the  food — 1 testify  of  my  own  knowledge, 
because  I stayed  in  that  building  at  intervals  for  a purpose  of 
my  own — the  food  was  disgusting  almost,  and  the  place  was  so 
cold  that  those  old  people  used  to  shiver  and  shiver  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another.  There  was  a long  assembly  room  where 
there  was  heat,  but  their  bedrooms  were  freezing  cold  a good 
part  of  the  year. 

1 remember,  too,  that  1 went  to  see  in  that  first  year  the  little 
office  of  the  Associated  Charities.  It  was  only  half  supported, 
scarcely  supported.  The  lady  who  was  in  charge  of  it  was 
struggling  against  all  sorts  of  odds.  They  had  not  money  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  registration,  much  less  to  do  the  district  visit- 
ing that  we  needed.  She  had  very  little  help.  And  it  was  the 
mere  seed,  the  mere  beginning  of  an  Associated  Charities. 

Now,  some  of  you — most  of  you— know  something  about 
what  the  Associated  Charities  is  able  to  do  now  ; and  yet  so  far 
from  being  ideal,  it  is  a beginning  of  an  infinitely  larger  field. 
But  that  is  what  has  come.  The  difference  between  that  pitiful 
Breton  Church  and  its  utter  neglect  of  its  personal  element  in 
the  care  of  the  poor,  which  belongs  to  all  primitive  and  almost 
all  country  life — the  difference  between  that  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco I knew  first,  and  the  San  Francisco  I know  now,  is  so  in- 
finitely great  that  it  carries  me  on  to  a vision  of  what  we  might 
have  in  the  future. 

1 believe  that  the  only  thing  one  should  speak  of  is  that 
which  they  know.  My  experience  in  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  has  been  almost  wholly  in  relation  to  the  aged 
and  infirm  ; it  just  happens  so  ; and  what  first-hand  knowledge 
1 have  of  what  they  do  has  been  largely  with  their  cases  of  the 
aged  and  the  infirm.  1 wish  I could  make  you  see  the  picture 
of  old  age  which  I have  that  is  a compositive  of  all  these  hun- 
dreds —now  it  amounts  to  thousands — of  old  people  on  the 
verge  of  extreme  poverty,  whose  names  and  faces  and  stories  I 
have  known  in  the  last  few  years,  many  of  whom  have  come 
under  the  care  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

I confess  that  while  the  work  of  the  children’s  agency  has 
always  been  my  admiration,  I myself  have  been  infinitely  more 
drawn  to  that  portion  of  the  work  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  It 
seems  to  me  the  bitterness  of  old  people  who  find  themselves 
stranded  out  here,  is  too  pitiful  to  be  borne.  Now,  what  we  see 
in  the  history  of  the  Associated  Charities  is  the  development  of 
an  infinite  variety  ' of  sympathy  with  these  old  people.  The 
amazing  versatility  and  ingenuity  and  never-failing  sympathy  of 
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the  visitors  who  have  been  sent  to  attend  these  old  people  and 
to  solve  their  problem  for  them,  which  is,  after  all,  unsolvable 
except  by  death,  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  adjust  themselves 
to  a certain  degree  of  dependence,  now,  that  is  what  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  have  meant  to  me.  I know  a visitor  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  who  walks,  and  walks,  seldom  less  than  six  and 
eight  miles  a day,  whose  hours  are  long  and  who  has  a great 
many  cases  beside  those  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ; but  when  she 
is  walking  about  these  districts  she  drops  in  on  her  old  people, 
as  she  calls  them,  not  because  she  is  going  to  carry  anything  to 
them,  not  because  she  is  going  to  give  them  old  clothes  or  do 
this  or  that  specific  thing  for  them,  but  just  because  she  wants 
to  know  what  they  are  doing.  She  manages  to  take  time  to 
drop  in  on  this  old  family  or  this  old  man  or  woman  and  find 
out  how  they  are  getting  on. 

It  is  so  hard  for  an  old  man  to  give  up  his  activities,  to  make 
himself  think  that  he  is  no  longer  of  any  use,  that  he  is  just 
mere  lumber.  I am  saying  a good  deal  about  this,  because  to 
me  the  Associated  Charities  has  meant  an  infinite  sympathy. 
Most  of  the  visitors  are  rather  young  people;  but  the  way  in 
which  they  have  entered  into  the  problems  of  these  aged  couples, 
and  aged  fragments  of  families  to  save  their  self-respect,  to  save 
their  feelings,  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible  from  feeling  the 
bitterness  of  dependents,  is  marvelous.  I think  that  training  is 
not  accidental  ; it  is  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  the  office,  the  spirit 
of  organization  itself.  It  grows  out  of  the  broader  view  which 
only  an  Associated  Charities  can  furnish.  It  is  because  these  visit- 
ors know  all  sides  of  life,  all  kinds  of  people,  have  seen  human 
nature  in  every  strait,  that  they  are  able  to  enter  into  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  poor. 

That  seems  to  me  the  principal  aspect  of  the  Associated 
Charities  from  'my  personal  standpoint;  and  altogether  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Associated  Charities  has  always  a very  high  func- 
tion to  perform,  both  in  initiating  new  and  better  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  in  drawing  to  themselves  other  people  outside  who 
have  good  ideas,  but  no  means  of  initiation.  It  so  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  somebody  who  has  an  original  idea  of  how  to 
go  about  a thing,  but  they  have  neither  social  backing,  nor  the 
money,  nor  the  organization  to  carry  it  on.  They  come  in  and 
.talk  with  some  of  the  Associated  Charity  people  who  have  that 
broader  view  because  they  have  a broader  training,  and  exper- 
ience, and  they  bring  the  idea,  and  the  idea  finds  a place  to  grow. 

The  Chairman.  May  we  hear  a few  words  from  Dr.  Guth- 
rie ? 

Rev.  William  K.  Guthrie.  There  are  some  things  that  im- 
pressed me  in  connection  with  the  Associated  Charities,  And  one 
is  this,  that  it  is  a glorious  common  ground  where  men  of  all 
creeds  and  all  nation  and  all  types  may  get  together  and  feel 
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die  fundamental  realities  and  values  of  life.  And  if  you  really 
want  to  know  the  people  of  San  Francisco  you  have  got  to  get  out 
of  your  rut  and  get  into  somelhing  else  that  is  a little  different. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  able  to,  do  in  the  associated  charities. 
There  you  find  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  and  all  those  different 
kinds  of  people  working  together  in  harmony  and  happily,  all 
their  differences  laid  aside,  and  absorbed  in  some  great  common 
issue  for  the  love  and  betterment  of  their  fellowmen.  And 
ther  e has  come  to  me  a vision  of  a better  time  coming,  when 
we  shall  forget  the  past  and  reach  forward  into  the  goal  of  the 
future.  That  time  is  coming,  friends,  and  it  is  coming  just  as 
we  are  willing  to  let  go  the  past,  however  dear  and  precious  it 
was  to  us,  and  are  willing  to  lay  aside  the  tradition  of  the  elders, 
and  listen  simply  to  the  words  of  the  Master.  Those  I have 
found  in  the  associated  charities  work  in  San  Francisco.  But 
I do  not  want  any  of  you  to  get  so  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the 
associated  charities  that  it  shall  become  to  you  an  end.  It  is 
only  a means.  1 do  not  want  you  people  who  have  other 
interests  and  other  responsibilities  and  other  duties,  such 
as  your  church,  to  lay  them  aside  and  say,  " I find  all  that 
1 need  in  this  work  of  the  associated  charities."  The  church  is  need- 
ed and  you  are  needed  in  the  church.  Do  not  become  faddists, 
friends,  and  1 do  not  want  to  see  the  associated  charities  built  up 
as  the  churches  have  been  built  in  the  past,  into  large  organiza- 
tions to  which  you  shall  leave  money,  and  they  shall  have  large 
investments  in  properties  and  buildings,  which  are  the  hardest 
things  to  shake  loose  from  and  which  are  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  our  churches  coming  together  in  this  present  day.  I want  to 
see  the  associated  charities  simply  as  a pioneer,  and  an  educator, 
developing  something  which  ought  to  bean  integral  part  of  our 
idea!  municipal  life.  We  have  our  Board  of  Health,  we  have 
our  Board  of  Education,  we  have  our  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners, we  have  our  Board  of  Works  ; now,  we  ought  to  have 
as  a part  of  a properly  equipped  municipality,  our  Board  of 
Relief;  and  the  associated  charities  in  the  work  it  is  doing  and 
the  statistics  it  is  gathering,  is  blazing  the  way  for  that.  And 
we  should  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  charity  of  the  charitably 
inclined,  and  the  good  will  of  volunteer  subscriptions,  but  this 
ought  to  be  a common  b'urden  on  every  one  of  us  for  the  sake 
of  those  who,  through  some  injury  or  weakness  or  failure,  need 
our  help.  And  now  that  ^you  women  have  been  given  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  and  obligations  of  citizens,  1 hope  that  we 
may  see  some  of  these  developments  coming  forth  ; and  that  we 
nay  not  rest  till  we  make  this  city  of  ours  a blessed  place  to 
live  in,  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  you  are  well  or 
sick. 
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I he  Chairman.  Now  the  subject  is  open  for  discussion 
under  the  five-minute  rule. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Cushing.  1 would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McLean  if  it  is 
so  necessary  that  he  should  organize  to  help  people  who  are 
able  to  work,  if  there  ought  not  to  be  some  means  by  which  idle 
men  get  work,  and  not  have  people  breaking  up  families  with- 
out supporting  them;  they  ought  to  be  made  to  support  their 
own  families. 

Mr.  McLean.  I think  some  figures  which  I saw  to-day  about 
the  contributing  causes  to  the  dependency  in  San  Francisco  made 
up  by  the  Associated  Charities  might  answer  the  first  question, 
the  fact  that  tuberculosis  and  other  illness  was,  if  I remember 
rightly,  the  cause  in  50  per  cent  of  the  case  which  were  being  treat- 
ed by  that  Society.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  that,  it  is  not  a question 
of  men  working.  It  is  often  the  man  himself  who  is  the  victim 
of  disease.  Then  too  there  are  widows  of  men  who  have  earn- 
ed so  little  that  one  could  not  expect  them  to  have  a capital  up- 
on which  a widow  could  live,  and  where,  in  addition  to  that  there 
is  the  more  important  fact  that  it  is  not  always  by  any  means  a 
question  of  relief,  but  a question  of  constructive  treatment,  which 
does  not  involve  a cent  of  relief  being  given  by  the  Society, 
which  may  involve  this  very  question  of  employment  itself  I re- 
call an  instance  where  a man  between  50  and  60  years  of  age 
who  had  occupied  a clerical  position  for  years  in  a certain  com- 
pany, who  was  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  company.  Now,  it  was  the  combination  of  that  age 
plus  the  fact  that  in  clerical  work  the  younger  man  is  always 
preferred  in  office  work,  which  resulted  in  his  searching  practi- 
cally two  years  without  finding  regular  employment.  In  one  or 
two  instances  he  found  work  substituting  for  the  regular  em- 
ployee with  the  possibility  that  the  man  would  not  come  back; 
in  every  case  the  man  did  come  back.  By  and  by  it  began  to 
prey  on  his  mind  and  he  began  staying  at  home  and  developed 
a religious  mania,  simply  reading  the  Bible  all  day  and  not  go- 
ing out  to  hunt  for  work.  His  wife,  under  the  strain  of  keeping 
the  three  children  with  her  and  so  forth,  came  and  applied  to 
the  Associated  Charities,  first  refusing  to  accept  a cent  of  relief, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  give  her  the  cleaning  of  the  office  to  do 
that  day,  so  that  she  could  have  something  to  take  home.  It 
took  five  weeks  to  solve  that- problem;  it  involved  five  ladies;  it 
involved  the  united  effort  of  two  paid  workers,  and  about  ten 
meetings  of  the  district  committee  in  order  to  find  a position  for 
that  man,  recognizing  the  handicap  of  his  age,  the  fact  that  he 
would  go  into  a number  of  places  and  the}'  would  not  listen  to 
him  after  they  saw  him.  He  was  a very  skillful  office  man,  but 
his  age  was  enough  for  the  superintendent  or  whoever  was  em- 
ploying the  help  to  simply  turn  him  away  without  listening  to 
him.  It  was  necessary  for  the  volunteers  on  that  committee  to 
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talk  to  their  friends  and  give  the  record  of  the  man  to  get  him 
the  chance  he  finally  obtained.  The  amount  of  time,  paid  ser- 
vice, was  estimated  afterwards  at  twenty  dollars;  twenty  dollars 
was  given  to  that  case,  not  to  say  anything  about  volunteer  ser- 
vice in  addition.  Of  course,  the  case  was  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  in  relief. 

Now,  that  sort  of  work,  the  number  of  families  where  the 
question  of  relief  is  not  important  at  all,  but  it  is  the  straighten- 
ing out  of  the  family  and  that  type  of  problem  which  is  more 
and  more  giving  the  Associated  Charities  occupation.  Now,  of 
course,  if  you  go  into  an  Associated  Charities  office,  they  will  tell 
you  there  never  is  any  encouragement  of  a man  to  be  lazy. 
Even  on  a question  of  desertion,  when  the  desertion  is  bona 
fide,  you  will  not  find  any  Associated  Charity  dealing  with  a de- 
serted wife,  the  same  as  with  a widow.  That  seems  harsh,  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  With  the  widow  the  question  of  pen- 
sion may  be  a clear  one  on  a revelation  of  all  the  facts  and  a prop- 
er plan.  The  question  of  pensioning  of  a deserted  wife  is  a far 
more  difficult  proposition,  and  it  is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  only 
when  the  deserted  wife  is  practically  a widow. 

Mr.  Osgood  Putnam  : A thought  that  has  been  going 

through  my  mind  may,  possibly,  also  express  the  ideas  of  some 
of  those  here  present.  As  the  speakers  of  the  evening  have 
taken  up  the  different  points  of  view  and  looked  from  various 
angles  at  the  real  conditions  of  the  problems  of  an  Associated 
Charities,  my  mind  has  been  working  continuously  to  discover 
if  possible  whether  there  was  any  central  principle  or  controll- 
ing idea  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem,  and,  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  this,  why  it  was  that  the  difficulties  of  the  prob- 
lems Were  so  great,  why  it  was  that  the  failures  were  so  many, 
and  why  it  was,  in  a way,  that  the  success  has  been  as  great  as 
it  has.  But  I was  forced  to  realize,  and  have  been  forced  to  real- 
ize through  my  ten  years  of  Presidency  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties that  the  difficulties  and  the  failures  are  the  greater  and, 
therefore,  the  more  significant.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I listened 
to  one  speaker  after  another,  whether  the  speakers  dwelt  upon 
general  principles  or  upon  special  instances,  that  the  problem, 
the  function,  or,  if  you  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
great  idea  in  an  Associated  Charities  really  came  down  to  this, 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man;  which  I take  to 
mean  that  you  are  a brother,  or  a sister  to  each  person  about 
you;  that  you  are  a father,  or  a mother  to  each  child  that  comes 
near  you;  a son.  or  a daughter  to  every  old  person  with  whom 
you  come  into  any  relationship,  however  slight. 

The  general  expression  ’’brotherhood  of  man"  I conceive  in- 
cludes all  of  these  relationships.  In  other  words,  we  are  mem- 
bers of  a great  family. 

The  great  failure  of  the  Associated  Charities,  therefore,  is 
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that,  after  ten  years  of  evident  effectiveness  and  success,  we 
still  come  to  this  time  with  but  a mere  handful  of  people  in 
this  community  that  take  the  slightest  interest  in  us,  or  that 
know  anything  about  us  or  work  with  us.  They  number,  say  a 
thousand  people  out  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  of  our  popula- 
tion. What  is  the  reason  for  this  success  and  for  this  failure  ? It 
is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  duty  involved  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  The  successful  work  which  we  do,  the  successful  work 
which  each  of  the  so-called  workers  do  is  based  upon  his  living 
up  to  this  principle  of  brotherhood. 

As  we  move  along  through  life,  whether  in  our  activities  as 
individuals,  or  as  workers  in  the  Associated  Charities,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  meet  each  problem,  and  that  is,  simply  to  meet 
it  as  the  problem  of  our  own  brother,  or  our  sister,  our  father, 
our  mother,  or  our  child;  and  when  you  meet  a problem  present- 
ed by  the  Associated  Charities,  its  solution  is  easy  if  you  sym- 
pathetically and  fundamentally  conceive  it  to  be  the  case  of  your 
own  brother.  It  is  absolutely  insoluble  if  you  meet  it  as  the  case 
of  a stranger, — one  who  is  out  of  your  sphere  and  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  your  love.  Such  a problem  so  met  you  need  never 
expect  to  understand.  The  moment  you  take  it  is  as  your  own 
problem, — the  case  of  your  own  brother,  you  can  see  at  least 
the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  problem . Y ou  ask  yourself  at 
once:  "How  should  I treat  this  case  of  distress,  or  trouble,  or  want, 
if  it  were  my  own  brother  or  child  ? 

You  meet  the  problem  as  a problem  with  many  sides.  If 
you  are  unsympathetic  you  meet  it  as  a problem  with  only  one 
question.  When  that  question  is  answered  you  have  done  with 
it.  If  you  meet  it  as  a really  human  problem,  you  know  it  has 
many  questions.  You  know  that  you  have  got  to  follow  the 
case  long  enough  to  see  the  working  out  of  the  new  environ- 
ment which  you  throw  about  the  person.  The  unsympathetic 
way',  for  instance,  dictates  that  the  wayward  child  be  given  a pla3'- 
ground  ; the  wayward  girl  perhaps  be  turned  over  to  a probation 
officer;  the  aged  man  be  sent  to  the  almshouse;  the  foundling 
be  merely  fed  and  clothed.  But  these  methods  are  but  meeting 
a single  issue,  and  the  larger  view  dictates  the  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  case  the  round  of  problems  sure  to  be  found  in 
each  human  soul  are  all  answered  as  you  would  answer  them 
for  your  brother.  This  a great  deal  to  accomplish,  and  hence 
our  failures.  This  is  a great  deal  to  require,  and  hence  the  few 
that  are  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  But  it  is  only  with  this 
spirit  that  the  work  will  ever  be  successfully  done  and  not  pre- 
sent ever  recurring  problems  of  perhaps  increasing  difficulty. 

Dr.  Alder  : I can  tell  you  in  general  that  there  should  be  no 

charity.  I have  the  view  if  a man,  women  or  child  born  in  Cali- 
fornia has  its  full  rights  they  do  not  require  charity.  And  it  seems 
lo  me  that  if  all  this  effort  and  all  the  money  that  you  spend  in 
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giving  charity,  should  reach  down  to  the  fundamental  basis  of 
crime  and  evil,  and  of  misery  and  remove  that  basis,  there  would 
not  be  any  need  of  charity.  Some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
I read  a book  and  it  made  a very  strong  impression  on  my  mind, 
such  an  impression  that  it  has  never  left  it,  and  I have  been  in 
the  habit  ever  since  I read  that  work  of,  when  I met  a condition 
which  was  criminal,  which  was  miserable,  or  which  was  sinful 
in  any  kind  of  a way,  to  trace  that  condition  through  its  labyrin- 
thian  ways,  until  1 could  reach  the  fundamental  basis ; and  I 
found  that  when  I came  in  contact  with  crime,  came  in  contact 
with  any  sin,  that  1 could  trace  this  condition  down  to  the  fun- 
damental basis ; and  that  fundamental  basis  was  one  point;  and 
that  point  was  the  relations  between  property  rights  and  the 
rights  of  manhood.  And  this  thing  is  being  discussed  today  in 
the  political  field  ; it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front,  so 
that  we  must  think  more  of  manhood  and  less  of  property  rights. 
If  all  this  evidence  was  presented  in  such  a way  that  we  could 
consider  the  property  of  the  State  as  being  absolutely  essential 
and  absolutely  subject  to  affording  employment  to  every  person 
in  California,  and  that  the  property  owner,  no  matter  who  he  be 
or  who  owns  that  property,  should  be  considered  as  merely 
a trustee  of  that  property  subject  to  the  conditions  of  support- 
ing everybody  in  California,  there  would  be  no  need  of  charity. 
Today  this  is  gaining  ground. 
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ELEVENTH  SESSION 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  29th 
MISS  ETHEL  MOORE,  Presiding 
Commissioner  of  Playgrounds,  Oakland, 


AMUSEMENTS  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  CHARITY  WORK 

By  Mr.  E.  P.  DeGROOT 
Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Chicago.  111. 

Mr.  E.  P.  DeGrool.  Madam  Chairman,  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I do  not  understand  that  I am  to  discuss  technically 
playground  problems,  but  merely  to  discuss  some  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  relation  of  playgrounds  to  various  kinds  of  social 
work,  which  charity  workers  must  take  up  and  carry  through: 
and  in  discussing  this  subject  from  that  point  of  view,  1 wish  to 
make  plain  at  the  very  outset  in  presenting  the  proposition,  that 
the  playground  work  or  an  adequate  expression  of  the  play- 
ground movement  in  its  relation  to  the  various  charity  problems 
is  the  ounce  of  prevention  rather  than  the  pound  of  cure.  I be- 
lieve it  is  that  fundamental  relation,  that  the  playground  work 
adequately  expressed,  declared,  carried  through,  means  an  ounce 
of  prevention  and  not  the  pound  of  cure;  and  so  I wish  to  take 
it  up  from  that  point  of  view. 

I would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, of  recreation,  of  leisure,  is  fundamental  and  has  been  with 
all  people  in  all  times  ; and  this  very  love  of  pleasure  has  had 
much  to  do,  as  much  as  anything  else,  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  any 
nation,  or  any  people.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  things  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in  any 
city,  even  in  the  rural  districts,  is  that  of  pleasure,  forms  of  rec- 
reation ; therefore  we  must  look  well  to  the  kinds  of  recreation 
which  are  presented  to  our  children  and  to  our  young  folks  in 
general.  And  I would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  children,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  in  Chicago,  Massachusetts,  New  York 
or  any  other  place  on  this  Globe  have,  as  their  main  object, 
pleasure.  That  is  their  fundamental  occupation.  If  it  is  done 
w.ell  it  develops  them  into  good  citizens.  If  it  is  botched  in  any 
way  we  get  the  botch  of  a man  or  woman.  Play  is  perfectly 
fundamental  in  the  life  of  any  child.  And  I would  like  you  to 
understand,  and  those  who  have  done  social  work  know,  that 
the  children  complain  only,  of  a lack  of  opportunity  for  play  or 
amusement.  Go  among  these  less  favored  classes,  and  you 
never  hear  the  children  complain  of  not  having  two  pairs  of 
shoes;  they  may  have  one  shoe  for  the  two  feet;  or  they  may 
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[have  one  coat — just  the  most  meagre  clothing;  they  may  have 
most  meagre  food;  there  is  never  a murmur.  But  take  away  the 
■opportunity  for  play  and  there  is  a bitter  complaint.  There  is 
the  rising  against  society  early  in  life,  and  sometimes  our  boys 
•and  girls  never  get  over  that  feeling  against  society  as  a whole, 
against  law  and  order;  because  this  fundamental  thing  in  their 
lives  has  been  taken  from  them  So  in  the  case  of  children  we 
need  to  provide  adequately  for  their  play,  for  their  recreation, 
for  the  main  business  of  childhood.  One  of  the  significant  things 
for  us  to  lake  into  consideration  at  the  very  outset  is  this.,  that 
America  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  commercially.  There 
is  no  other  nation  in  the  world  perhaps  that  can  compete  with 
us  in  building  up  great  commerce,  doinggreat  things  in  our  cities  ; 
and  yet  we  are  the  poorest  nation  in  the  world  when  it  comes 
to  play  tradition  and  sane  recreation  custom.  We  have  noth- 
ing of  that  kind,  because  w.e  have  rushed  pell  mell  into  huge 
achievements  along  commerical  lines,  and  we  have  left  behind 
us  all  the  leisure  things  of  our  earlier  times.  So  we  need  to  set 
up  at  this  time  more  than  ever  before  perhaps  playgrounds,  these 
recreation  centers  where  children  and  young  folks  may  enter 
into  the  doing  of  thing  with  their  hands  and  their  hearts  in  a 
sane  manner,  so  that  these  things  may  become  traditional,  so 
that  they  will  carry  us  over  this  great  commercialism,  this  great 
material  thing.  After  all,  in  the  last  analysis  we  do  not  live  with 
our  possessions,  but  we  live  with  our  thoughts  and  with  our  emo- 
tions; and  we  must  keep  these  clean  and  sweet  and  sane  with 
•our  young  folks.  Those  are  the  things  we  live  with;  and  if  our 
young  folks  are  permitted  to  play  in  evil  places,  what  sort  of 
emotions  do  we  have,  what  sort  of  feelings  do  we  have,  what 
sort  of  expression  do  we  get? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  George  Elliot’s  words,  the  most  pa- 
thetic words  perhaps  she  uttered  : 11  Important  as  it  is  to  direct  the 

industries  of  the  world,  it  is  not  so  important  as  to  direct  the  leis- 
ure of  the  world.”  Let  those  words  rest  with  you,  with  all  so- 
cial workers,  especially  those  engaged  with  charity  work.  With 
this  great  industry  of  our  nation,  we  need  those  wholesome  play 
activities  for  our  children.  Then  there  will-  be  less  delinquency. 
I refer  to  our  own  city.  There  we  have  had  the  juvenile  court 
and  playgrounds  running  parallel  for  many  years.  A very  fine  in- 
vestigation was  conducted  there  that  cost  about  $10,000.  That 
investigation  showed  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  the  delinquency 
of  children  was  increasing  bv  12  per  cent,  a year  for  the  whole 
city,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  playgrounds  there  was  a 
decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency  of  1 7 per  cent.  So  there  is 
great  evidence  that  the  playground,  the  wholesome  rallying  place 
for  young  folks,  will  decrease  this  delinquencj’,  and  the  various 
evils  that  come  out  of  it.  Then,  with  the  playground,  with  the 
opportunity  for  wholesome  physical  expression,  for  heroic  ex- 
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pression  and  all  that,  comes  greater  power  of  resistance,  less  op-  ! 
portunity  for  disease  to  attack  the  children,  fewer  problems  be- 
gun for  the  charity  workers,  fewer  problems  for  the  State  and.  • 
the  Nation.  Then  there  is  the  social  salvation  of  the  children 
which,  after  all,  is  most  important.  It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any  ] 

one  thing  we  need  it  is  to  have  people  live  better  on  the  average.  j 

And  we  must  save  the  children,  and  we  cannot  do  that  unless 
we  take  them  from  the  street,  and  these  bad  environments  which.  j 
are  on  the  street  and  in  these  large  centers.  And  then  there  is  ] 
the  pathetic  thing  that  the  children  and  the  parent  are  not  living 
together  as  they  did,  children  are  going  in  one  direction  and  I 
parents  in  another.  And  there  is  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  I 
our  families,  the  parent,  to  press  the  children  out  upon  the  street 
where  they  are  not  cared  for,  where  they  are  constantly  subject-  j 

ed  to  this  evil  environment,  and  the  thing  which  tears  down  | 

rather  than  builds  up  their  social  quality.  The  story  in  New  : 

York  illustrates  the  fact  very  well.  There  the  families  are  so 
large  and  the  tenements  so  small  that  the  mothers  are  putting 
them  out  on  the  street  or  sending  them  to  school  when  they  are  I 
three  or  four  years  old,  so  that  now  the  Board  of  Education  re-  j 
quires  a birth  certificate. 

There  is  demanded  of  a child  everywhere,  on  the  streets,  I 
in  the  parks,  and  in  public  buildings,  an  excuse  for  being  born. 
And  these  little  people  cannot  help  it,  of  course,  and  what  are 
we  to  do  about  it.  Surely  their  leisure  time  must  be  taken  care  J 
of.  They  are  a great  many  hours  out  of  school  and  away  from  ' 
school.  Therefore,  the  playground  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  j 
my  own  playground  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  we  had  a father  J 
come  and  insist  that  his  boy  register  for  the  classes  in  the  even- 
ing. The  process  there  is  to  register  school  boys  in  the  after-  j 

noon  and  working  boys  at  night.  The  father  came  to  the  gym- 
nasium one  night  to  see  the  instructor  to  find  out  why  his  boy  | 

could  not  enter  the  evening  classes.  After  explaining  the  situation 
to  the  father  the  father  said  this  : "1  know  that  is  all  right,  that 
may  be  a good  rule,  but  the  fact  is  I am  a hard-working  man  ; I 
have  a small  apartment,  I have  a large  family  ; when  I come  • 
home  1 am  tired  out.  1 want  to  smoke  and  read  the  paper  and  I 
cannot  do  it,  with  these  little  brats  ; and  I know  this  is  a good 
place  for  a boy  to  be."  The  apartments  are  small  and  the  fami- 
lies large,  and  the  children  are  pressed  out  into  the  streets.  The  i 
question  is  what  becomes  of  the  children.  There  are  no  longer 
yards  and  playing  places  at  home.  Therefore  we  need  to  set 
up  these  common  yards,  this  rallying  place  for  young  folks  with 
its  fine  environments.  And  then  worst  of  all  is  the  loss  of  ideals, 
the  qualities  of  chivalry  and  all  of  that  which  leads  to  men  stand- 
ing idly  by  seeing  the  women  doing  the  washing  to  support 
families  and  even  men.  In  all  of  this  there  are  two  fundamental 
things  which  we  should  look  to  most  seriously.  The  fundamental. 
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meed  of  a more  active  recreation  as  opposed  to  a passive  recre- 
ation. I believe  that  is  perfectly  fundamental  in  this  situation, 
fundamental  to  the  social  problem.  And  then  there  is  the  second 
■which  is  lack  of  self  control  and  self  government.  Let  me  analyze 
a bit  for  you.  Commence  with  the  children  if  you  please. 
In  the  case  of  children  we  have  robbed  them  of  two  of  their 
most  precious  possessions,  that  is.  two  things  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  us  which  we  may  look  upon  as  very  precious,  1 believe ; 
The  home  with  its  little  yard,  its  back  yard  especially.  Where 
•once  we  lived  in  little  homes  we  now  live  in  buildings  like  post- 
office  bodies,  utterly  devoid  of  any  yard.  Just  think  of  the  op- 
portunities hoys  and  girls  had  for  play.  There  was  the  lumber 
with  the  rusty  nails  in  it,  the  saw  and  spade  at  hand.  There 
was  also  the  chicken  coop  and  the  stable, — all  of  those  oppor- 
tunities for  occupation,  for  play,  for  serious  occupation — and  the 
keeping  of  animals,  the  pets,  the  dogs  the  chickens,  the  cat ; 
and  see  how  you  have  obliterated  all  that  now  with  this  modern 
apartment  building,  this  modern  yard  presided  over  by  a janitor, 
who  would  oust  any  boy  or  girl  that  would  try  to  play  there. 
And  then  there  were  the  occupations  with  the  father  on  the  part 
of  the  boy.  There  is  no  more  need  of  firewood  ; and  then  if 
there  was  any  renovating  in  the  house,  any  shelves  to  be  put  up 
these  were  worked  out  by  father  and  son.  The  father  was  a 
handyman  in  former  times,  and  so  the  boy  learned  these  occu- 
pations. All  of  that  is  done  away  with.  Nowadays  father  does 
some  intensive  work  in  a shop  or  in  an  office.  He  must  work 
•eight  or  ten  hours  a day  and  then  bring  home  papers  and 
analyze  the  papers  and  study  to  keep  ahead  of  the  gang.  So  the 
fathers  and  sons  do  not,  come  together.  The  same  with  the  girls. 
Once  upon  a time  they  gathered  all  the  fruit  and  preserved  it. 
They  gathered  together  all  the  material  that  enters  into  the 
making  of  garments  and  hats.  Now  we  do  not  even  think  of 
the  meat  Jf  we  forget  anything  the  delicatessen  store  around 
the  corner  is  always  open  and  ready  to  serve  us.  !f  we  want  to 
cook  anything  we  just  turn  on  the  gas.  There  is  the  department 
store  with  its  great  array  of  garments  and  hats,  so  beautiful  and 
•cheap.  AH  of  this  has  been  obliterated  and  the  girls  and  the 
mothers  are  not  living  as  they  once  did.  There  were  not  these 
facilities  in  there  occupations  a stronger  personality  entered  into 
the  guiding  of  the  children  in  the  use  of  minds,  the  use  of 
hands,  the  use  of  hearts  in  constructive  occupation.  We  have 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  children  to  do  in  these  large  cities 
If  any  of  you  have  a boy  about  twelve  years  of  age  you  know 
it  taxes  your  mind  and  heart  all  day  long  to  hunt  out  and  point 
out  to  that  boy  good  occupations  for  him,  good  things  for  him  to 
do  after  the  hours  of  school  before  he  goes  to  bed.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  us  in  my  family  to  find  these  occupations  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I live  because  there  is  no  playground  there. 
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Think  what  that  means  to  the  mother,  and  the  same  is  frae  of 
the  father.  Now,  then,  the  worst  aspect  of  this  whole  matter  is 
not  that  we  have  robbed  these  boys  and  girls  of  these  precious 
possessions,  but  we  have  presented  these  commercialized  recre- 
ations. L.et  me  say  what  I mean  there.  The  old  forms  of  recre- 
ation were  very  active;  they  had  to  construct  something,  to  put 
their  hearts  and  souls  into  things.  Now  there  is  nothing  but  the 
passive  amusement  commercialism,  where  a boy  needs  but  a 
nickle  or  a dime;  and  note  the  kind  of  amusement,  so  opposite 
from  recreation.  Take  the  moving  picture  show,  which  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  occupies  the  attention  of  40,000  school  children, 
each  of  the  365  days  of  the  year,  Sundays  and  Saturdays  includ- 
ed. See  what  that  means  ? Children  in  school  doing  five  hours- 
of  work  each  day,  doing  often  muscle  work,  eye  work,  in  schools 
not  well  vetilated — it  means  bad  ventilation  with  us,  eye  strain, 
often  muscle  work.  Then  add  to  that  one  or  two  sessions  in  the 
moving  picture  show,  where  they  sit  idle  watching  something- 
move  by  on  the  canvass,  where  the  air  is  oftentimes  vitiated. 
Obviously  the  thing  needed  is  to  get  them  out  in  the  open,  furn- 
ishing their  own  moving  picture  shows.  In  so-me  of  our  Eastern 
cities  many,  I think,  are  advocating  the  moving  picture  show  as. 
an  educating  adjunct.  If  so,  let  us  put  it  in  the  schools  and  not 
present  it  a3  a form  of  play,  because  they  need  just  the  other 
thing.  Then  go  up  and  see  what  our  young  boys  and  girls  are 
doing,  those  who  have  gone  beyond  the  school.  There  is  the 
amusement  park  for  them  with  its  great  array  of  amusements, 
and  note  the  kind  of  amusement  they  participate  in.  A typical, 
form  is  the  roller  coasting  machinery  which  hoists  a car  to  a high 
point  and  then  they  go  down  the  incline,  with  no  more  activity 
than  a slight  giggling;  and  they  get  all  that  for  five  or  ten  cents. 
Then  take  another  form  which  is  so  typical  of  this  passive  rec- 
reation entering  into  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  large  cities — 
the  public  dance  hall.  In  our  large  cities  over  a hundred  thous- 
and boys  and  girls  not  over  seventeen  years  of  age  patronize 
these  dance  halls  every  night  in  the  year.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  dancing  nowadays  has  become  more  and  more  passive, 
has  fallen  off  in  its  richness.  But  the  boy  demands  play,  and  so- 
it  is  necessary-  for  us  to  set  up,  to-  adequately  equip  to- adequate- 
ly manage  these  recreation  centers. 

Let  me  take  up  self-control.  Modern  civilization,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  leading  us  headlong  into  a subjective  life.  Take  the 
lives  of  our  children ; they  are  sitting  at  desks  in  cramped  posi- 
tions doing  the  thing  which  somebody  else  willed  that  they  must 
do — five  days  each  week  of  that  kind  of  training,  in  the  main, 
where  life  is  very  subjective,  where  things  must  be  performed 
that  other  people  say  they  must  do.  And  then  the  working  boy 
and  girl — what  happens  to  them  ? They  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  attempt  to  be  honest ; they  must  use  the.  cash  register  ; 
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that  gives  us  our  honesty;  one  is  not  trusted  any  more.  It  is 
this  subjective  training  again.  When  the  boy  and  girl  go  to 
work  they  must  punch  the  time  clock  to  indicate  loyal  service. 
There  is  no  loyal  service  that  is  a thing  of  will.  And  we  must 
multiply  our  policemen  to  get  our  self  government.  So  it  goes 
all  the  way  through  life,  and  I think  we  need  some  fundamental 
thing  in  training  us  for  self-control,  training  us  for  this  objective 
life.  Now,  I can  think  of  no  place  to  bring  that  out  except  the 
playground.  At  least,  the  playground  will  take  care  of  the  very 
springs  of  it,  and  the  more  we  can  supply  the  girls  and  boys 
with  the  objective  life,  the  quicker  we  will  arrive  at  the  point 
where  there  is  loyal  service  and  other  attributes.  So  much  for 
the  problem.  We  must  have  a program  wherein  we  say  every 
child  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  dig  in  the  sand  ; not  only 
look  upon  other  children  in  pictures  digging  in  the  sand  ; and 
we  shall  have  an  appropriate  place  where  every  boy  may  steal 
second  base  in  a game  of  baseball  ; a place  where  every  girl 
may  become  a dancing  queen,  a dramatic  star,  without  looking 
at  the  girls  in  the  theatre,  So  we  must  have  the  program  do 
these  various  things.  How  shall  we  proceed  with  it?  There 
are  three  problems  in  every  community : What  to  do  about 

play  facilities  for  the  little  children,  the  children  who  are  too 
young  to  go  to  school ; we  must  take  up  the  problem  of  tene- 
ment house  reform,  and  so  construct  our  dwellings  and  reserve 
such  an  area  on  each  of  our  dwelling  blocks  that  the  young  chil- 
dren may  play.  The  interior  of  the  blocks,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  set  aside  by  law,  if  necessary,  to  provide  safe  places 
for  these  little  children  who  are  too  young  to  wander  to  play 
centers.  And  there  is  the  problem  of  the  children  in  the  school. 
It  seems  to  me  their  educators  are  coming  to  see  the  necessity 
for  caring  for  the«hildren  in  play  as  well  as  in  the  formal  edu- 
, cation,  and  we  are  not  only  referring  to  Greek  rhetoric  and 
Greek  literature,  but  the  thing  that  was  most  fundamental  in  the 
Greek — play  ; so  that  in  the  future  we  will  see  that  playgrounds 
surround  our  schools,  where  the  children  may  rally  at  recess 
time.  Then  again  there  is  the  third  problem  of  the  boys  and 
girls  out  of  school.  And  do  you  realize  that  there  are  a greater 
number  out  of  school  than  in  school.  1 mean  by  that  that  as 
soon  as  the  legal  age  is  attained  they  go  to  work,  and  therefore 
we  have  more  boys  and  girls  out  of  school,  and  those  boys  and 
girls  are  just  as  eager  for  fun  and  amusement  and  play.  They 
have  the  facilities  which  they  think  is  sufficient  for  their  play, 
which  is  a few  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  week’s  work,  and  they 
go  down  the  street,  and  purchase  their  fun.  They  should  be 
cared  for.  It  seems  to  me  our  larger  park  facilities  might  be  bet- 
ter arranged  for  play  purposes,  for  recreation  facilities  for  the 
older  boys  and  girls.  Then  we  may  go  a step  farther,  if  this 
does  not  fill  the  whole  bill,  and  create  public  recreation  com- 
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is  a full  professorship  in  the  University  of  California  for  this 
branch,  as  there  has  been  in  Pittsburg  and  Wisconsin.  Your 
two  normal  schools  have  introduced  courses  in  play.  Chico  in- 
troducing a course  both  in  theory  and  practice  that  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  1 believe. 

Some  fifty  of  the  teachers  who  were  turned  out  of  that  school 
last  year  were  fairly  well  trained  as  leaders  in  play  and  games. 
The  San  Francisco  State  Normal  has  several  handy  playgrounds 
upon  which  a number  of  their  graduates  have  training  in  this. 
In  the  other  normal  schools  and  universities  of  the  State,  little 
real  definite  practical  work  has  been  done  in  the  training  of 
the  teachers  for  leadership  in  this  activity  ; however,  there  is 
development  stirring  in  the  San  Jose  Normal  and  some  of  the 
normals  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Peixotto  give  us  a few  remarks? 

Mr.  Sidney  Peixotto,  Columbia  Park  Boys’  Club.  [ think 
that  Mr.  DeGroot  has  brought  out  most  delightfully  just  exactly 
what  all  those  who  are  interested  in  educational  play  find  in  their 
experiments.  I have  had  a varied  experience  in  my  work  and 
a great  many  men  seat  me  down  in  their  office  and  say  11  Look 
here ; don’t  you  think  you  are  doing  too  much  for  these  boys. 
You  are  spoiling  them  I think;  you  are  taking  them  off  on  these 
trips.  You  are  ruining  the  boys,  you  are  spoiling  them."  It  is 
those  men  and  women  of  our  community  who  live  in  their  beau- 
tiful homes  and  in  the  evening  sit  around  a warm  fireside,  and 
discuss  the  social  troubles  of  our  times,  and  the  social  progress 
of  our  times,  and  the  social  people  who  are  doing  to  much  for 
boys.  Those  people,  it  seems  to  me,  if  they  had  learned  when 
they  were  children  how  to  play  and  how  to  have  a good  time, 
would  not  be  so  critical  of  a group  of  people  who  were  trying 
to  teach  the  boys  to  be  graceful,  and  through  their  play  to  learn 
how  to  work. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  thing  underneath 
all  this  idea  that  we  talk  about  is  play.  I might  instance  a case 
I have  in  mind.  We  have  been  building  here  and  underneath 
that  building  some  time  ago  there  was  a lot  of  lumber  piled. 
One  man  who  was  taking  up  work  here  thought  he  would  get  a 
lot  of  boys  to  move  it.  So  he  said,  11  1 will  give  you  ten  cents 
apiece  if  you  will  move  the  lumber."  They  rushed  in  and  moved 
about  six  sticks.  When  his  back  was  turned,  however,  they 
stopped  work.  So  he  said.  " the3'  know  nothing  about  work ; 
they  are  no  good  at  work.  They  are  certainly  a lazj  lot."  But 
have  them  come  to  plav  basket  ball,  they  are  willing  to  throw’ 
heart  and  soul  into  that  kind  of  thing.  That  is  w'hat  most  peo- 
ple misunderstand.  They  do  not  understand  the  play,  the  mean- 
ing of  playing  the  game  for  all  its  worth,  and  when  they  come  to 
be  men  they  will  work  just  as  hard  as  they  played  when  young. 

Now,  a parent  in  bringing  up  a boy  worries  about  his 
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school — if  he  does  not  study  at  home  he  is  a hopeless  case. 
People  worry  their  souls  about  the  child  that  is  not  good  in 
school.  They  do  not  worry  that  that  boy  is  not  developing  that 
beautiful  voice  which  God  gives  every  boy  ; they  do  not  worry 
that  that  boy  is  not  a musician,  which  1 claim  every  boy  can  be 
developed  into;  they  do  not  worry  that  that  boy  is  a future 
weakling,  which  almost  every  boy  in  the  American  cities  shows 
himself  to  be  ; they  do  not  worry  about  the  fact  that  his  hands 
are  lying  dormant  in  his  pocket,  and  that  they  are  not  being 
taught  to  make  beautiful,  wonderful  things  that  every'child  can 
be  made  and  taught  to  do.  They  are  not  worrying  about  that ; 
they  are  just  worrying  about  one  thing,  that  they  are  not  grow- 
ing to  be  men  fast  enough.  If  the  boy  comes  home  to  his  mother 
and  says;  " Ma,  you  know  that  thing  I bought  for  25  cents?  1 
sold  it  to  a kid  for  45  cents,"  the  average  mother  will  say,  "He  is 
a smart  boy  ; that  boy  is  going  to  make  a success  in  life.  He  is 
all  business — all  business." 

A great  movement  is  creeping  over  the  English-speaking 
race— the  Boy  Scouts.  In  England  we  see  masses  and  masses, 
part  of  the  King’s  35,000  Boy  Scouts,  a wonderful  expression  of 
bov  life.  In  Australia,  in  Sidney,  were  4500  uniformed  Boy  Ca- 
dets of  the  city  of  Sidney  coming  to  greet  the  boys  from  Ameri- 
ca, all  trained  to  the  minute,  marching  like  Veteran  soldiers.  But 
here  in  Ameiica,  the  Boy  Scouts — $30,000  was  subscribed  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  within  a week  was  launched  this  wonder- 
ful movement;  and  where  are  the  Boy  Scouts  today?  We  are 
trying,  we  are  working,  we  are  fighting  to  begin  such  a move- 
ment among  our  boys;  and  wh}’  can  we  not  do  it?  Because 
the  men  are  lacking,  the  men  who  know  how.  There  are  the 
men  who  would  like  to  do  it.  ; they  come  to  them  with  every 
newspaper  announcement  and  say  they  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing ; but  that  is  as  far  as  they  can  come,  because  unfortunate- 
ly they  do  not  know  how  to  play.  It  seems  to  me  after  all  a silly 
thing  that  we  have  to  teach  children  how  to  play.  It  is  a fool- 
ish idea  that  we  have  to  put  playgrounds  into  these  cities  and 
keep  them.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  mothers 
and  fathers  can  never  play  and  cannot  teach  their  children. 
They  are  too  sober,  too  dignified,  too  far  away  from  all  the  nice 
things  that  there  are  in  this  world. 

The  pity  of  it  today  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  lis- 
tening to  people  telling  how  things  should  be  done,  and  nobody 
doing  a thing.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  coming  race  must  be  a 
race  of  boys  who  dance  and  sing  and  play  all  kinds  of  games, 
and  when  they  grow  up  they  will  teach  their  children.  That  is 
the  reason  why  Australia  is  one  great  playground,  because  these 
men  when  they  were  childern  played,  and  they  were  given  facil- 
ities to  play  with.  The  cities  provide  recreation  centers  such  as 
we  do  not  dream  about.  Take  a city  like  Melbourne:  There  is 
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not  a boy  that  has  to  walk  a half  a mile  to  get  a recreation  place, 
1 lie  most  wonderful  parks  have  been  given  to  them,  because 
when  the  city  was  laid  out  they  provided  beautiful  recreation 
parks  with  cricket  grounds  in  them.  In  the  city  of  Melbourne 
there  are  eighteen  football  grounds  with  an  equipment  that  cost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  be- 
sides that  others,  cricket  and  bowling  greens,  and  miles  and  miles 
of  park;  so  every  boy  and  girl  in  that  city  can  play  somewhere  with- 
out going  on  a car  like  we  have  to  go  and  take  an  hour  to  go  out 
and  an  hour  to  come  back.  They  began  when  children,  and 
they  are  free  with  their  children  and  go  playing  along  all  their 
life.  That  is  why  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  a success  in  Eng- 
land. Another  thing  that  England  does  not  allow  is  a woman 
to  teach  a boy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a woman  teacher  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Australia  the  same  way.  The  thing  that  impressed 
us  in  the  public  schools  was  that  every  boy  over  ten  years  is 
taught  by  a man.  They  would  not  think  of  allowing  a woman 
to  teach  a boy,  not  because  they  cannot  teach  as  well,  but  they 
can’t  play  with  the  boys.  A boy  has  to  see  another  man  do  it. 
If  he  sees  a man  jump  five  feet,  why,  he  will  go  out  and  try  to 
imitate  that  man.  Boys  can  learn  nothing;  you  have  got  to 
teach  them  all.  In  our  club  I used  to  be  the  star  for  fifteen 
years  in  our  theatre,  and  I acted  as  well  as  I could  and  the  boys 
acted  up  to  me.  If  I did  not  act  well,  they  were  worse  than  I 
was.  That  is  the  only  way  boys  learn  anything.  They  are  imi- 
tators up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
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TWELFTH  SESSION 

Sunday  Evening,  October  29th 
Dr.  JESSICA  PEIXOTTO,  Presiding 

The  Chairman.  Just  a word  before  I shall  introduce  the 
speakers  to  tell  you  why  this  evening  was  given  to  amusement. 
I heard  one  or  two  persons  wondering  why  the  question  of 
amusements  should  be  on  the  program,  which  has  to  do  with 
Charities  and  Corrections.  Of  course,  it  belongs  to  the  correc- 
tions, but  it  belongs  to  the  dream  of  the  future  which  every  right- 
minded  charity  worker  keeps  in  his  heart  to  encourage  him 
through  the  problems  and  worries  of  the  immediate  work.  In 
our  own  city  particularly  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
thaf  much  of  what  is  the  problem  elsewhere  is  not  the  problem 
here.  That  much  of  what  we  call  the  poverty — and  there  is  real 
poverty  in  our  city — is  caused  not  because  people  cannot  earn  a 
living,  but  because  having  earned  a living  they  are  not  able 
wisely  and  intelligently  to  use  the  income  they  earn.  That 
partly,  of  course,  would  be  a question  outside  the  realm  of  this 
discussion,  but  partly  as  you  can  very  well  see  it  means  that  that 
surplus  has  been  unwisely  spent  through  an  unnatural  desire  to 
satisfy  what  they  have  a right  to  satisfy,  a love  of  pleasure.  The 
love  of  pleasure,  amusement,  is  the  real  cause  of  poverty. 
Working  as  all  social  workers  are  today,  in  the  dream  of  elimi- 
nating poverty  or  preventing  destitution  in  any  form,  they  are 
bound  to  feel  that  amusements  working  insiduously  against  good 
health,  against  good  morality,  against  all  that  makes  efficient 
citizenship,  are  a thing  to  be  coped  with,  to  be  understood,  to 
be  regulated,  to  be  made  public  servants  instead  of  doing  public 
harm.  And  so  it  seemed  wise  to  put  here  on  this  program  a sub- 
ject that  had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  program. 


COMMERCIAL  EXPLOITATION  OF  PLEASURE 

By  Dr.  JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS,  Of  Harvard  University 

Dr.  Peixotto  allows  me  at  the  start  to  say  that  until  I came  into 
this  room  1 never  had.  seen  this  subject — the  Commercial  Ex- 
ploitation of  Pleasure,  but  only  a more  general  subject, — Amuse- 
ment. Now  with  a little  strain  I could  speak  to  that  subject. 
Only  two  years  ago  1 was  challenged  in  New  York  for  saying 
that  in  all  New  England  towns  there  was  a very  great  deal  of 
exploitation  of  child  life  in  our  mills,  and  I was  challenged  by  a 
rather  formidable  person  in  the  East,  and  I dared  him  to  get  on 
a train  with  me  the  next  day  and  go  into  an  adjacent  town, 
which  we  did.  We  jumped  into  a taxicab  and  I took  him  to  a 
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smallish  mill,  and  we  found  29  children  that  were  just  tottering 
over  the  school  age  of  fourteen,  working  nine  hours  every  day 
in  the  week  in  a deafening  noise  in  a cotten  mill,  the  air  filled 
with  lint,  so  that  by  noshouting  could  we  understand  each  other. 
My  friend,  being  a considerable  owner  of  such  things,  was  shock- 
ed into  very  great  humility,  and  has  been  of  very  much  service. 
He  said  very  frankly  he  had  no  idea  of  it. 

You  have  heard  a time  what  Jolliffe.  one  of  our  earnest  work- 
ers said,  that  the  child  without  play,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  a 
child  without  a playground,  is  like  a man  without  a God.  Like 
the  saying  of  Jane  Addams,  "So  far  as  we  stifle  the  play  in- 
stinct in  the  child  we  begin  to  devitalize  it  in  our  modern  indus- 
tries." 1 have  to  repeat  that  special  phase  of  it.  I have  made 
several  journeys  to  the  southern  mills  within  the  last  five  years. 
1 have  seen  there  delicate  and  tender  children  working  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  if  you  please,  in  the  southern  mills — a 
story  that  1 never  like  to  tell,  simply  because  it  is  too  bad.  But 
there  is  hope  for  all  this.  But  the  commerical  exploitation  of 
children  is  a very  real  and  a very  terrible  fact  in  our  community. 
Now,  I get  back  upon  the  more  general  subject,  and  1 am  remind- 
ed of  a story.  It  is  the  last  story  that  1 ever  heard  from  that  wit 
and  poet  and  statesman,  James  Russel  Lowell.  He  said  they 
went  for  many  years — Oliver  Wendall  Holmes  and  his  widower 
brother,  John  Holmes  and  Wendell  Phillips,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, and  one  or  two  of  that  great  brotherhood — up  to  a hotel  in 
Cambridge  known  as  "Porter’s  Station."  And  he  said  Mr.  Por- 
ter was  a man  full  of  fads  and  interests,  and  at  just  that  time  he 
had  a scheme  of  turning  a kind  of  mud-hen,  of  which  there  were 
thousands  down  in  the  flat  about  Belmont  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  into  good  canvass-baick  ducks  by  proper  feeding.  Mr. 
Lowell  went  to  Europe  for  1 8 months  and  came  back.  They 
had  dinner  again  at  Porter  Station;  Mr.  Holmes  was  there  and 
the  others  and  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Lowell  to  ask  about  these  ducks; 
he  said  Mr.  Porter’s  face  fell  — "Well,"  he  said,  "I  got  a whole 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  best  celerj'  that  ever  man  rised  and 
then  those  confounded  ducks  wouldn’t  touch  it." 

Now,  I am  not  quite  lugging  in  that  story,  because  I have 
thought  a hundred  times  of  that  story  in  relation  to  our  boys  and 
our  remedies  for  these  things  social,  like  the  one  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  to-night.  What  can  we  hope  for  out  of  this  stifling 
instinct  in  our  modern  industry,  this  hunger  of  the  child  for  play, 
that  is,  in  its  larger  sense,  as.  1 shall  try  to  use  it  and  define  it? 

Now,  my  first  thought  about  it  is  that  we  are  justified  in  feel- 
ing great  hopes  for  the  sole  reason,  1 think,  that  movement  in 
these  things  has  very  much  accelerated  within  the  last  few  years, 
that  is,  we  can  do  a lot  of  things  much  more  readily.  The  reason 
for  this  1 have  heard  much  discussed.  I imagine  that  we  are  get- 
ting a little  more  sensitive  conscience  about  it,  and  a little  more  in- 
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telligence,  and  know  better  now  to  use  the  resources  under  our 
hand.  And,  not  to  leave  a simple  generalization,  1 would  turn 
to  one  or  two  illustrations: 

1 went  for  several  years  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  I 
used  to  go  at  that  very  beginning  to  that  splendid  settlement  in 
Chicago  founded  by  a near  kinsman  of  the  man  who  led  our 
hosts  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Miss  McDowell.  The  spot  was 
chosen  in  order  to  help  the  children  and  the  adults,  and  the  men 
and  women,  in  that  neighborhood,  and  I have  often  said,  if  you 
want  to  see  it  described  you  have  got  to  look  into  that  awful  book, 
Upton  Sinclair’s  "Jungle;"  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration.  There  was 
a pool  there  and  the  stench  from  the  water  was  great;  the  chick- 
ens would  run  around  on  the  scum  on  the  top  of  it — not  a sign 
of  a playground  for  thousands  of  the  young,  and  in  that  Mary 
McDowell  and  her  friends — Jane  Addams’  Homestead  was  four 
or  five  miles  away — went  to  work  scarcely  more  than  a dozen 
years  ago,  and  the  last  time  I went  to  Chicago  I went  with  an 
English  friend  to  that  spot;  and  nothing  that  I have  ever  seen 
would  h:  j made  me  believe  what  I looked  upon,  because  I re- 

membered it  as  it  was,  just  a few  years  ago;  and  there  stretching 
for  almost  twenty  acres,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  parks  and 
playgrounds  that  I have  ever  seen.  In  the  center  was  the  great 
common  house  for  dancing,  for  buying  of  food  at  cost  price,  the 
great  barn  for  boys  and  girls,  the  great  playground,  the  band 
and  athletics  and  all  that  goes  with  it — all  in  place  of  that  stifling 
awful  swamp. 

Now,  that  shows  at  any  rate  what  can  be  done  if  we  will. 
This  was  paid  for  by  the  city,  if  you  please.  Appropriations  are 
made  by  the  City  Legislature,  and  it  is  only  one  of  a dozen  parks 
that  have  come  in  these  few  years. 

I will  give  you  another  illustration:  A young  physician, 

who  is  a man  employed  in  our  largest  hospital,  who  was  at  my 
house  when  he  was  a student  at  the  University, — I have  heard 
him  almost  choke  with  emotion  when  he  came  back  from  the 
hospital  the  next  morning,  because  he  was  almost  all  night  in  the 
hospital,  and  at  breakfast  he  told  us  what  they  were  suffering  in 
the  hospital  on  account  of  the  barbarities  of  our  4th  of  July — 
that  kind  of  pleasure  ;.  320  cases,  and  then  he  described  them  as 
they  came  in.  Nobody  had  thought  at  that  time  of  trying  to  stop 
a barbarity  like  that;  why,  if  the  people  wanted  fun  they  could 
have  it,  and  they  should  not  be  interfered  with,  on  that  great 
day.  That  was  the  feeling;  and  he  described  children  brought 
in  there  with  a hand  blown  off,  or  absolutely  blinded  in  one  or 
both  eyes,  all  over  lacerations  and  frightful  blisters,  and  occasion- 
ally deaths,  and  then  he  added  : "1  only  wish  there  was  some 

electrical  device  by  which  every  human  being  in  Boston  could 
look  into  that  hospital  from  I 1 o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
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first  cases  began  to  come  In,  the  day  before,  and  look  all  day- 
long and  see  the  sheer  horror  of  it." 

1 saw  Dr.  Vincent  just  a few  months  ago  and  I said,  " How 
much  did  you  have  to  do  last  Fourth  ?"  He  said,  11 1 didn’t  see  a 
case  come  in  the  hospital." 

Well,  now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  very  amazing  if  we 
can  do  a thing  as  quickly  as  that ; that  is,  if  we  can  turn  a great 
passion  and  emotion  from  a barbarity  to  something  that  is  civil- 
ized. We  have  at  last  got  it  into  our  heads,  I am  glad  to  say, 
that  we  do  not  cure  things  by  simplj'  smashing  or  punishing 
them — not  that  way.  We  have  got  clearly  in  our  mind  that  we 
do  not  stop  them  in  that  way  ; we  simply  change  their  form,  but 
we  do  stop  them  when  we  introduce  an  intelligent  substitute, 
and  have  a perfectly  natural  expression.  What  was  done?  We 
took  one  of  our  great  parks  ; a park  of  22  miles  in  length  which 
has  been  run  around  our  city  almost  within  a short  time  with 
scores  of  playgrounds,  which  have  been  among  the  most  civil- 
izing agencies,  admittedly,  of  that  city.  There  came  games  and 
sports  and  rivalry  upon  the  river,  and  with  a splendid  pageant. 
What  is  amazing  is  that  all  that  emotion  has  turned  into  these 
humane  and  artistic  forms,  almost  without  a struggle. 

And  here  is  the  other — I must  not  forget  it.  I was  told  in 
New  York  that  they  were  certain  that  within  a day  eight  million 
of  people,  men,  women  and  children,  are  getting  fun  from 
moving  pictures  in  the  United  States. 

Well,  I have  a friend  in  New  York  who  was  shrewd  enough 
and  fortunately  had  money  enough,  and  began  at  once  to  get  ex- 
perts to  study  those  films,  to  try  the  experiment  to  see  if  they 
could  be  made  really  educational,  to  see  if  he  could  lift  it  up  on- 
to a higher  plane  and  yet  have  the  " duck  eat  the  celery,"  have 
them  come  out  and  pay  five  cents  for  the  fun  —or  ten  cents  ; and 
finding  that  he  could,  introduced  what  was  believed  by  a pretty 
good  expert  to  be  an  ever-higher  and  higher  pleasure,  and  his 
rooms  were  always  full.  He  bought  another  place  and  then  an- 
other, and  the  last  thing  I knew  he  had  seven  of  them  ; and  his 
only  trouble  was  he  was  making  so  much  money  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it ; but  he  was  turning  it  over  and  buying 
more  and  more. 

1 have  noticed  a bright  boy  in  Harvard  who  was  advertised 
as  sailing  in  a cat-boat  up  and  down  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  saw  that  he  got  more  education  out  of  it — and  he  stood 
well  in  college  — than  he  ever  got  out  of  any  book  ; he  got  more 
self-control,  more  self-mastery  ; and  such  illustrations  come  to 
us  all.  Well,  by  luck  I happened  to  have  for  a few  weeks  to  do 
work  in  what  we  call  the  town  library  in  my  community,  behind 
which  is  the  Latin  school,  hard  by  the  high  school,  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  and  a secondary  school,  and.  of  course,  the  playground 
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dren  at  play  and  hear  the  conversations.  Well,  I never,  in  the 
first  place,  realized  what  it  means  for  a boy  to  come  from  a 
school,  and  yet  I have  seen  it  a thousand  times ; but  to  see  the 
boy  come  there  and  show  that  you  have  got  the  whole  of  him  in- 
stantly, every  faculty  alert,  that  is  much  to  get,  the  whole  boy, 
for  anything.  But  more  than  that.  There  began  the  building 
up  of  what  is  strictly  a moral  code  of  " Playing  the  game  fair." 
In  his  games  he  had  been  imitating  the  college  students,  and 
they  could  not  work  successfully  apart  from  making  a goal  and 
playing  the  game  straight,  and  getting  the  moral  against  all  sorts 
of  trickery.  Well,  I watched  them  until  I could  not  do  my  own 
work,  because  I had  never  seen  it  before  so  directly.  The  result 
was  1 went  to  the  splendid  old  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Cambridge,  and  spent  an  evening  with  him.  Of  course,  as 
always  happens  to  an  ignorant  person  who  thinks  he  has  got 
something  of  importance,  he  said  he  had  thought  of  that  for 
years,  and  I hadn’t  anything  to  tell  him.  1 said,  "Why,  you 
haven’t  got  that  in  the  school  ; you  haven’t  got  a book  in  the 
school  so  educational."  He  said,  " I know  that,  but  you  don’t  see 
the  difficulty.  That  is  far  off.  It  has  cost  a lot  of  money.  It 
would  mean  two  sets  of  teachers  and  very  much  more,  that 
people  do  not  appreciate  that,  but  it  is  all  true.  If  we  had  the 
agencies  under  our  control  we  could  more  than  double  the  edu- 
cational power,  if  we  could  get  that  in  and  use  it."  So  that  it 
was  only  a far  off  difficulty  to  him,  but  all  the  truth  that  was  in 
it  was  recognized. 

Now,  I want  to  define  what  one  means  by  this  word  "amuse- 
ment 11  or  " play."  I do  not  know  any  word  big  enough  quite. 
We  think  of  the  word  " instinct  " with  all  that  that  stands  for,  out 
of  which  the  world’s  great  adventure  has  come  and  peopled  the 
world — the  hunger  for  the  unknown,  and  all  that.  In  some 
large  way  like  that  I am  thinking  of  pleasure,  something  that 
gets  your  whole  boy,  every  faculty  in  him  alert  and  aroused. 
That  is  what  I mean  by  it : and  I promise  to  avoid  here  abstrac- 
tions, and  so  I go  to  one  or  two  schools,  the  best  private  school 
I know  in  the  East.  It  has  got  the  nearest  to  getting  the  book 
and  manual  work  and  play  ordered  into  a kind  of  relation 
where  everything  that  goes  on  in  that  playground  goes  in  the 
production  of  education,  but  balanced  up  with  the  work  ; and  it 
is  moreover  productive  work.  It  is  not  whittling  out  unrelated 
Swedish  dolls,  but  it  is  honestly  straight  productive  work.  The 
whole  day  is  Enriched  and  they  do  get  the  whole  boy.  The  head 
of  the  school  has  told  me  very  earnestly  that  he  believes  he  can 
control  in  nine  boys  out  of  ten  every  vicious  instinct,  if  he  can 
really  fill  out  the  day  between  the  book,  the  work,  and  the  play. 

If  you  yourselves  will  go  down  to  Hampton,  Virginia,  you 
will  see  what  I mean.  1 have  heard  one  of  the  wisest  college 
presidents  in  the  United  States  on  his  third  visit  to  Hampton 
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on.  I am  only  interested  in  the  illustration.  But  what  I took 
away  of  the  description  of  this  London  Chief  of  Police  was  this^ 
That  if  the  mere  finger  tips,  if  the  mere  physcial  variations  there 
were  absolutely  different  as  between  one  and  another  in  every 
human  being  on  the  earth,  what  subtler  and  manifold  more 
differences  that  must  be  in  this  thing  we  call  the  mind  or  the  spirit. 

Now,  that  shows  what  we  have  to  play  on,  what  we  have  to 
act  upon;  let  us  fall  back  a moment  on  our  religion,  on  a great 
constructive  truth;  it  is,  the  infinite  value  of  a human  soul.  We> 
have  been  rather  clumsy  about  it,  in  finding  out  what  these  re- 
sources were  and  how  we  could  waken  them  into  life;  and  what 
1 hope  to  live  to  see  is  how  we  are  going  to  direct  this  hunger 
of  the  child  to  have  the  use  of  every  faculty. 

DR.  RICHARD  C.  BOONE.  University  of  California 

Dr.  Boone.  There  was  a time  in  the  history  of  the  race  of 
this  nation  when  the  emphasis  was  put  upon  tire  institution  rather 
than  the  individual  : then  again  upon  the  individual  rather  than 
upon  the  institution.  There  have  been  times  when  the  institution 
has  been  put  upon  the  economic  rather  than  the  spiritual  ; again 
upon  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  economic.  There  have  been 
times  as  in  the  old  New  England  Colonial  Puritan  days  when 
the  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  responsibility,  seriousness  of 
purpose,  the  sense  of  duty,  obligation,  the  business  of  life. 

1 am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  coming  now  to  establish  a 
newer  conception,  in  that  we  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  there 
is  a duty  owing  to  the  hours  when  man  is  not  earning  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  that  there  is  a significance  in  those 
leisure  hours,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  interests  me  very  much. 
But  the  one  thing  that  is  primary  concern  is,  what  after  all  we 
are  coming  to  do  as  never  before,  to  recognize  the  responsibility 
of  the  community  in  the  control  of  these  leisure  hours.  How 
we  have  organized  our  industry  ? How  we  have  been  able  to 
do  it  ? No  other  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  shown  such 
ability  of  the  community  and  of  individuals  and  creeds  of  people, 
societies  and  organizations  and  associations  to  organize  the 
economic  right  and  the  economic  purpose  and  the  industry  of  the 
time,  but  we  have  not  done  much  until  recent  years  to  organize 
the  leisure.  I wish  there  were  time  to  speak  of  this  leisure  in  a 
larger  sense,  to  show  that  it  is  quite  as  important  in  any  com- 
munity to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a responsibility  for  the 
community  to  organize  the  leisure  for  the  adults  as  for  the  chil- 
dren ; certainly  for  the  adolescents  as  for  the  children.  1 am  not 
certain  that  the  adolescents  do  not  even  need  it  more,  but  the 
interests  of  those  in  play  and  amusement  and  parks  cannot  be 
very  much  discussed  this  evening. 

There  ought  to  be  something  said  still  further  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  the  community  in  the  way  of  talking  care  of 
the  leisure  hours,  the  amusements,  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the 
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industrial  and  economic  life  for  boys  and  girls  of  these  adoles- 
cent years.  Let  me  tell  you:  We  had  in  this  country  sometime 

ago  a million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupation,  as  Mr. 
Brooks  has  just  been  saying  to  you  here,  and  you  will  find  still 
instances  enough  of  boys  and  girls  being  exploited  in  the  inter- 
ests of  industry.  Nov/,  if  we  can  just  bring  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  hours  that  are  devoted 
to  industry  are  in  general  well  enough  taken  care  of;  and  the 
hours  that  are  really  serious  and  of  serious  significance  to  the 
community,  not  to  the  individual  boys  and  girls  simply,  but  to 
the  community — if  we  can  come  to  see  that  these  are  important 
also,  we  shall  have  taken  a great  step  forward.  1,750,000  to 
2,000,000  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations,  every  one  of  whom  ought  to  be  in  some  such 
school  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Brooks  here  this  evening.  Do  you 
know  that  of  the  twenty-four  million  of  women  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  five  million  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupation  ? Here 
are  these  women  who  heretofore  would  have  been  naturally  tak- 
en care  of  in  homes,  working  possibly  from  sun  to  sun  or  long- 
er. But  after  all  they  are  in  a measure  free  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  street  or  the  theatre  or  the  saloon  or  the  public  dance 
hall,  or  the  public  places  generally.  Here  are  these  five  million 
of  women,  many  of  them  . girls  sixteen  to  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  who  work  during  the  day  eight  or  nine  hours  for  the  six 
da  vs  in  the  week,  possibly  taking  a Saturday  afternoon  off.  And 
what  are  we  going  to  do  the  rest  of  the  time  5 It  has  come  to 
be  a pretty  serious  question  whether  the  girls  who  work  in  the 
shops  and  factories  and  offices  and  stores  are  not  in  more  dan- 
ger in  their  leisure  hours  than  in  their  toil,  and  these  are  the 
people  for  whom  in  many  cases  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  le  isure  moments. 

Now,  I would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
far  as  1 know  three  purposes  for  any  system  of  culture,  whether  in 
the  schools  or  labor  or  in  public  life  anywhere.  There  are  only 
three  purposes.  As  I read  these  purposes  one  is,  that  the  boys 
and  girls  shall  be  educated  for  their  own  welfare  in  the  interest 
<>(  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  A second  purpose  is  that 
they  shall  be  educated  in  the  interest  of  the  community;  and  the 
third  purpose  is  the  exploiting  of  them  in  favor  of  those  in  con- 
trol. 1 am  not  sure  whether  we  are  not  in  danger  of  making 
that  same  mistake  in  exploiting  play  in  the  interest  of  adults 
r ather  than  in  the  interest  of  children  themselves.  Top  much  di- 
rected play  may  be  just  as  bad  as  the  undirected  play.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  and  1 understand,  as  we  sit  here  and  think 
this  over,  that  the  first,  the  primary  function  of  all  amusement, 
the  primary  function  of  all  play,  of  all  care  for  the  leisure  hours, 
is  to  improve  the  individual  child;  and  yet  that  cannot  account  for 
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the  fact  of  putting  millions  of  dollars,  as  Chicago  has,  into  public 
parks  and  playgrounds.  It  is  because  it  has  been  found  to  be  a 
public  necessity  and  not  a private  one. 

That  is  why  I say  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  com- 
munity is  coming  to  see  that  after  all  amusements  have  an  insti- 
tutional significance,  a social  meaning,  that  the  integrity  of  the 
community’s  life  is  in  danger  if  these  boys  and  girls  are  neglect- 
ed in  this  play  time  and  this  leisure  time.  So  that  I think  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a strong  argument,  although  apart 
from  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  such  a strong  argument  for 
the  introduction  of  plays  and  playgrounds  and  amusements  and 
means  of  passing  the  leisure  simply  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
community. 

You  remember  the  old-time  statements  with  reference  to  ed- 
ucation, that  education  is  the  chief  defence  of  the  nation.  Edu- 
cation is  the  chief  defence  of  the  community;  playgrounds  are 
the  chief  defence  of  the  community.  They  have  to  be  a matter 
of  necessity,  that  boys  and  girls  shall  do  cheerfully,  interestedly, 
the  things  they  are  doing;  and  when  we  talk  about  play,  it  does 
not  always  mean  "play"  in  the  sense  of  playing  games. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  shown  here  very  distinctly  that  sometimes 
it  means  work  just  as  well.  It  is  just  as  bad,  J think,  to  impose 
upon  children  games  and  plays  and  means  of  amusement  during 
their  leisure  as  it  is  to  impose  upon  them  tasks.  There  are  certain 
instincts  and.  impulses  and  interests  of  these  boys  and  girls  which 
must  lay  the  foundation  for  whatever  we  are  to  do  for  them  in 
the  way  of  encouraging  play. 

I want  to  discuss  with  you  three  instincts  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  characteristic  of  this  adolescent  period  of  life.  There  are 
a good  many  more;  but  it  is  worth  our  while  to  know  that  the 
nature,  the  disppsition,  the  temper  of  these  boys  and  girls,  to  keep 
them  interested,  must  be  made  an  object  of  study,  just  as  anything 
else  and  one  of  these  is  the  general  enrichment  of  life  on  the  side 
of  the  social  life  at  about  12  to  15  years  of  age.  Little  boys  and 
girls  before  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  are  pretty  independent, 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  themselves.  They  do  not  care  very 
much;  they  want  to  play  with  their  fellows,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  they  are  a pretty  contented  lot.  But  at  1 2,  I 3,  1 4,  there  come 
social  instincts  that  have  not  been  seen  before,  and  the  boy  is 
anxious  to  appear  well  before  his  fellows.  The  social  activity 
comes  to  be  the  important  thing.  It  is  vastly  important  for  him 
to  have  companions,  and  he  wants  to  be  with 'them;  and  if  he 
does  not  find  his  companionship  at  home,  he  will  find  it  else- 
where. Fortunate  is  the  boy  whose  father  or  mother  can  he  a 
comrade  to  him.  Fortunate  is  the  boy  who  can  find  a comrade  at 
horn*;.  The  majority  must  go  elsewhere  to  find  their  comrades. 

You  do  not  want  to  crush  that.  It  is  desirable  that  every 
boy  shall  come  to  manhood  with  a strong  faith  in  his  fellows. 
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It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  co-operate  life  ; and  this  is  one 
quality  that  takes  many  a boy  and  girl  into  danger,  into  tempta- 
tion, into  debauchery,  into  all  sorts  of  wasteful  effort  in  common 
life ; but  it  is  a thing  that  must  not  be  crushed  ; it  must  be  recog- 
nized, stimulated,  encouraged,  guided,  and  not  in  any  sense  pro- 
hibited. 

A second  of  these  qualities  is  the  disposition  of  the  individ- 
ual to  stand  upon  his  own  feet.  A certain  element  of  indepen- 
dence seems  to  be  contradictory  to  the  other  ; but  it  is  just  this, 
quality  of  having  a judgment  of  his  own,  standing  by  himself, 
thinking  for  himself,  resenting  the  authority  of  his  father,  the 
authority  of  the  mother,  the  authority  of  home  generally,  the 
authority  of  the  school,  the  authority  of  the  police,  of  the  city,  if 
you  please — because  I think  every  boy  at  some  time  in  his  life 
passes  through  that  stage  where  he  wants  to  test  himself  as  to 
what  he  can  do,  what  the  law  will  allow,  and  to  test  the  author- 
ity of  those  people  who  are  in  power.  I would  not  give  much 
for  a boy  who  does  not.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a trait  that  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  traits  in  a boy’s  after  life.  You  do 
not  want  the  boy  to  be  a mere  dependent,  a young  fellow  who 
will  accept  everything  that  is  told  him.  It  is  one  of  the  whole- 
some things  in  a boy’s  life  who  can  think  of  other  ways  than 
the  way  father  told  him.  The  animal  can  not.  The  animal  can 
only  think  things  as  they  are.  The  boy  can  think  things  as  they 
are  not ; and  because  he  can  think  things  as  they  are  he  may 
be  a pretty  one  sided  boy  and  more  or  less  blind.  But  there  is 
a second  point  in  these  traits,  in  the  adolescent  child’s  life  that 
many  times  leads  him  into  danger,  just  because  he  wants  to 
break  away  from  home  ; if  he  has  not  a better  place,  if  he  has 
not  a wholesome  place,  if  he  has  not  a wholesome  amusement, 
the  very  independence  that  he  has  is  an  independence  that  is 
going  to  bring  him  into  danger. 

The  third  of  these  adolescent  traits  is  the  tendency  growing 
out  of  this  second  one,  is  a tendency  to  venture,  but  not  only 
venture  but  adventure.  Every  boy  and  girl  at  sometime  in  his 
or  her  life  comes  to  feel  that  another  home  is  better  than  his, 
that  other  fathers  are  safer  than  his  father,  other  children  have 
more  leisure,  more  privileges  than  they  do  ; a tendency  to  break 
away  from  the  church,  from  the  political  party,  to  break  away 
from  the  philosophy,  to  break  away  from  the  accepted  interpre- 
tation of  conventional  and  polite  and  economic  requirements. 
This  migratory  tendency  manifests  itself  in  our  elementary  schools 
in  the  younger  boys,  not  girls,  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  what 
we  call  truancy — breaking  away  from  home,  from  books,  a tend- 
ency to  leave  school,  to  skip,  as  the  college  students  speak  of 
it  - "to  skip  the  classes" — a tendency  that  is  very  strong  from 
eight  to  ten  chiefly  in  the  boys;  and  I wonder  that  we  keep  as 
many  boys  in  our  schools  as  we  do  from  eight  to  twelve. 
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1 know  the  schools  pretty  well.  1 can  afford  to  say  some- 
thing of  these  things.  We  need  to  have  them  said  once  in  a 
while.  I know  there  are  good  schools,  plenty  of  them,  lots  of 
them,  with  inspiring  teachers ; but  there  are  so  many  who  are 
not.  I say,  once  in  a while  we  need  to  have  these  things  said. 
1 began  teaching  school  just  after  the  Civil  War.  All  my  work 
has  been  in  public  schools.  I believe  in  them.  There  is  no 
other  agency  that  is  doing  more  for  children  in  the  way  of 
Christianizing  or  humanizing  or  moralizing  children  than  they; 
but  after  all,  the  public  school  does  not  begin  to  do  for  these 
children  what  it  ought  to  do. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  a boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  come 
to  school  and  is  well  disposed.  The  real  expertness  comes  in 
teaching  the  one  who  does  not  want  to  be  taught.  She  is  a wise 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  save  the  boy  who  is  tending  to  go 
astray  ; and  this  tendency  is  especially  with  the  boys  and  girls 
from  12  to  15.  If  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  school,  it  shows  it- 
self in  the  disposition  to  withdraw  from  the  Church,  to  think 
theory  with  respect  to  religious  matters  or  conventional  matters, 
or  to  think  independently  on  political  questions  ; and  1 have 
seen  one  bunch  of  about  a hundred  boys  of  which  there  were 
twenty  who  were  honestly  trained  with  socialistic  ideas  of  the 
worst  sort.  They  were  brought  up  to  think  independently,  but 
they  were  as  free  and  untramelled  of  any  guiding  principles  as 
if  there  had  been  no  guiding  principles.  The  boy  once  in  a 
while  must  have  a little  longer  tethering  with  references  to  his 
amusements,  and  these  amusements  must  be  guided. 

I have  the  greatest  confidence  that  we  will  come  to  under- 
stand these  matters  after  a time,  but  many  of  us  do  not.  I do 
not  see  how  it  is  safe  for  any  father  or  mother  who  lays  claims 
to  intelligence  not  to  understand  the  boys  and  girls  of  these  years 
from  8 to  I 2 up  to  20  years  of  age  ; after  that  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves  for  the  most  part.  Of  course,  adolescence  goes 
on  a good  many  years,  and  these  years  are  the  j'ears  when  the 
amusements  must  be  cared  for. 

1 here  are  a good  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing these  purposes,  as  I recognize  and  you  do.  It  is  pretty  hard 
for  us  to  come  to  admit  that  the  State  ought  to  take  charge  of 
the  children’s  leisure  or  of  the  adult’s  leisure  ; and  yet  I can  see 
no  other  result,  I can  see  no  alternative.  The  State,  the  com- 
munity, the  neighborhood,  in  one  way  or  another,  takes  posses- 
ion of  the  leisure  in  this  sense,  that  it  must  provide  wholesome, 
helpful  leisure  for  all  sorts  of  people,  for  the  aged,  adults,  ado- 
lescents and  children  in  all  parts  of  our  country;  whether  in 
town  or  city,  some  provision  must  be  made  that  the  leisure  hour 
can  be  wholesomely  taken  care  of. 

One  other  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way  is  that  we  have  for 
so  long  a time  separated  the  notion  of  the  pleasures  of  the  young 
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from  the  pleasures  of  the  adult.  1 wish  I could  say  one  strong 
word  here  to  the  effect  that  the  best  playmate  a boy  ever  had 
was  his  father,  if  he  understood  the  boy.  A father  ought  to  be 
a comrade  to  his  own  son  and  daughter  ; it  ought  to  be  true  that 
no  child  could  find  anywhere  more  fun  than  with  his  own  father 
and  mother.  But  for  the  most  part  we  have  only  thought  and 
in  our  regulation  and  legislation  we  have  separated  the  pleasures 
of  the  children  from  the  adult ; and  in  many  playgrounds  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  adults. 

1 doubt  very  much  whether  we  understand,  the  moralities 
of  real  health.  The  boy  whose  muscles  are  sound  and  who  has 
good  control  of  his  muscles,  who  can  step  where  he  wants  and 
throw  where  he  wants,  and  see  what  he  wants,  and  can  eat  three 
or  four  meals  a day  and  digest  them  all,  and  whose  body  is  in 
sound  health,  is  not  apt  to  go  wrong  morally.  I mean,  he  is  less 
apt  to  go  wrong  than  one  whose  body  is  distorted  by  dissipa- 
tion or  cigarette  smoking  or  whatever  may  be  the  influence  to 
weaken  him. 

I visited  the  Elmira  Reformatory  several  years  ago.  I was 
very  much  interested.  If  you  have  a chance  to  go  to  a high 
grade  reformatory  it  will  pay  you,  if  they  will  let  you  out.  1 saw 
something  like  1 25  young  men  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
from  1 6 to  19  years  of  age,  who  had  recently  come  in,  begin 
carried  through  their  evolutions  ; and  I was  told  that  the  most 
important  lesson  those  boys  learned  was  lrow  to  control  their 
bodies  and  keep  step  and  keep  in  step  and  learn  to  obey  the 
word  of  command  ; the  ability'  to  control  themselves  physically. 
Physical  health  was  the  first  lesson  to  keep  them  well  morally. 
We  have  come  to  learn  that  with  so  much  outdoor  life  and  free- 
dom in  their  work  the)'  will  come  to  adolescent  years  with  good, 
physical  health,  even  if  they  do  not  know  so  much.  It  is  not 
very  fundamental  that  any  boy  needs  to  know  how  to  cipher  or 
write  or  spell  until  he  is  ten  years  of  age  ; and  he  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  master  a pick  and  use  a spade  as  he  does  his  jack- 
knife, with  as  much  ease  and  certainty,  and  come  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  healthy  and  natural  and  spontaneously  interested 
and  energetic  in  carrying  on  his  affairs.  A sound  education 
would  make  it  possible  for  these  things  to  come  about;  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  boys  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  will  do  if  they  are  interested  and  given  a chance  to 
be  interested. 

1 remember  some  years  ago  in  a school  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade,  to  accept  any  of  the  work  that  they  had  done  either 
in  the  school  or  in  the  home  outside  the  school,  to  show  what 
they  were  interested  in.  There  was  one  boy  here  who  had  con- 
structed and  built  for  himself  a trolley  car,  and  had  the  permis- 
sion of  the  teacher  to  erect  his  outfit  on  top  of  the  piano  with  a 
good  covering  on  top  of  it.  Here  we  saw  the  trolley  car  rufr 
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around  on  a figure  8 track.  I said  to  the  boy,  " How  did  you 
know  how  to  do  this?"  He  said,  "I  didn’t  know  how."  I said, 
" How  did  you  find  out  ? " He  said  he  had  a frien.d  in  one  of 
the  machine  shops  downtown  and  he  talked  with  him  as  often 
as  he  could  ; then  he  said  at  the  carbarns,  where  the  cars  are  run 
over  a pit.  he  would  lie  in  that  pit  and  study  the  machinery,  and 
he  said  he  got  some  books  and  papers  or  magazines  and  studied 
them  all  he  could.  1 said,  "A  good  deal  of  this  is  technical; 
what  did  you  do?"  He  said,  " I got  a book  and  read  what  1 
could  and  understood  what  1 could  and  what  1 didn't  1 let  go." 
1 said,  " Let  me  see  some  of  the  books."  hie  showed  me  one  ; it 
was  very  technical,  filled  with  mathematical  formula  ; and  I said, 
"You  couldn’t  understand  that?"  But,  he  said,  "1  made  that." 
1 said,  " What  is  the  page  you  got  the  most  help  from  ? " He 
showed  it  to  me  and  I looked  it  over;  but  I said,  "You  cou!dn,t 
understand  that  ? " He  said,  " A good  deal  I didn’t  understand, 
but  1 made  that."  1 found  the  boj'  had  read  hundreds  of  books 
and  gone  over  them  with  painstaking  care.  You  do  not  suppose 
the  boy  would  have  read  one-tenth  of  those  pages  if  it  had  been 
assigned  by  his  teacher.  He  was  doing  it  because  he  wanted  to. 
He  was  getting  something  out  of  it.  Take  any  boy  who  has 
constructed  a trolley  car,  or  worked  out  a formula,  he  will  do 
these  things  because  he  wants  to  do  them  ; and  just  the  moment 
we  understand  that  you  must  make  your  appeals,  in  lessons  and 
tasks,  to  the  wants  and  needs  and  appetites  of  the  children,  we 
shall  accomplish  a good  deal  more  than  now.  I am  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  understand  boys  and  girls  well  enough  to  teach 
them  ; they  teach  us  quite  as  often  as  we  teach  them.  We  have 
made  far  too  little  use  of  this  element  of  interest,  of  festivals,  and 
professions  and  public  music  and  folk  dancing  and  so  on.  All 
these,  along  with  our  playgrounds,  might  be  made  far  more  val- 
uable than  they  are  now. 

The  only  point  1 want  to  emphasize  is  that  in  some  waj- 
this  care  of  this  leisure  time  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  a public 
care  and  not  a private  care.  The  family  cannot  handle  it.  The 
school  cannot.  It  must  be  more  than  that,  because  there  are  a 
great  many  boys  and  girls  working  in  the  shops  and  offices  who 
are  not  under  the  control  of  these,  who  must  be  cared  for,  and 
boys  more  than  the  others  must  need  to  be  cared  for. 

Dr.  Leavitt.  I think  the  meeting  has  been  long  enough  and 
we  had  better  adjourn.  Unless  you  want  me  to  speak  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  1 will.  1 have  so  little  to  say  compared  with 
the  fine  speeches  that  we  have  had.  We  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  evening  and  the  end  of  the  speeches,  and  the  end  of  the 
conference,  and  there  is  only  one  word  which  perhaps  might 
fittingly  be  said  even  at  this  time.  * 

In  this  rich  full  program  there  has  been  many  speakers  on 
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many  themes  and  many  different  points  of  view,  but  underlying 
all  there  has  been  a great  unity,  and  through  all  there  has  been 
one  spirit,  and  out  of  all  that  has  come  slowly  emerging  as  you 
have  seen  it.  Today  where  earnest  people  meet  and  talk  to- 
gether about  the  new  ideal  of  the  present  time  this  discussion 
means  merely  the  machinery;  and  unless  you  have  the  spirit  within 
the  wheel,  unless  you  have  the  motive  power,  the  dynamo  to 
turn  the  wheel,  it  is  all  dry  and  vapid  and  useless.  To  give  that 
spirit,  to  furnish  that  motive  power,  is  the  business  of  religion. 
And  so  it  is  very  fitting  that  these  meetings  should  be  held  right 
here. 

The  living  religions  have  been  developed  out  of  the  toil 
and  the  stress  of  actual  life,  where  men  are  puzzling  over  the 
problems  of  every  day,  where  their  hearts  are  rung  with  the  mis- 
eries at  their  very  door,  and  it  is  there  that  we  have  to  stand  to- 
day, and  it  is  there  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  ideal  of  today. 

What  is  the  ideal  of  today  ? Take  it  wherever  you  will  look, 
wherever  you  will  in  our  civilization,  the  ideal  of  today  is,  that 
the  individual  is  not  lost  in  the  mass,  but  is  integral  with  the 
mass;  that  individual  salvation  cannot  be  right  independent  of 
social  salvation;  and  the  ideal  of  religion  today  is  that  the  social 
life  has  to  be  spiritualized;  and  our  religion  has  to  be  socialized. 
That  is  our  message  today.  Formerly  our  message  was  freedom 
to  live  our  own  life,  but  we  do  not  have  to  surrender  that  today; 
but  the  meaning  of  that  freedom  has  extended  to  a larger  cir- 
cumference; it  has  a social  significance. 

Young  ministers  of  today  are  grappling  with  social  science, 
which  is  something  new  in  the  theological  schools — to  serve  in 
this  church.  The  Salvation  Army,  the  Christian  Endeavorers, 
and  the  college  and  social  settlements,  th’e  Rescue  Missions,  are 
multiplying  and  ministering  to  the  social  conscience,  social  con- 
sciousness. The  new  song  is  "Love  for  every  unloved  creature, 
lonely  poor,  or  small."  In  the  creed  sung  in  the  song,  in  the  creed 
lived  out  by  fortunate  folks,  and  many  among  the  less  fortunate, 
sharing  brightness  and  sharing  beauty  and  happiness  with  them, 
and  in  expounding  ideals  of  social  justice  that  break  out  from  the 
love  dreams  in  which  they  first  come,  the  liberial  in  religion,  at 
any  rate — and  I only  speak  for  Him,  but  I think  it  is  coming  to 
be  true  of  all — believe  the  final  solution  of  the  social  problems 
lies. 

Mr.  Putman.  Each  day  of  one  session  has  been  so  inspir- 
ing that  I regret  now  to  declare  the  session  adjourned  sine  die. 


